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ihe  seven  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  the  Cid,  there  has,  probably,  never  been  a  time, 
ullwithii)  the  last  seven  months,  when  a  large  volume  of  half 
lef^endary  history  of  his  adventures  would  have  had  any  great 
diance  of  obtaining  much  attention  in  England.  Just  now  i> 
ike  time,  or  rather  four  or  five  inontlis  since  was  the  lime,  for 
calling  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  ancient  Spanish  chivalry  from 
their  long  slumber,  in  order  to  assist  us  to  extend  backward 
into  former  ages  our  interest  in  the  heroic  character  of  that 
luaion ;  a  nation  in  a  hich  we  had  begun  to  hope  that  almost 
crerv  nobleman,  and  every  ))casant,  was  going  to  j)crform  such 
exploits  as  those  of  the  Cid,  in  a  more  righteous  cause  than 
ilniostany  in  which  that  hero  had  the  fortune  to  display  his 
Tiiour.  We  are  never  content  to  confine  our  admiration  to  the 
present  spirit  and  actions  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  people,  that 
MS  become  a  favourite  with  us,  if  we  can  find  or  fancy  any 
thing  deserving  to  be  admired,  in  the  retrospect  of  its  earlier 
limes.  ne.sides,  when  a  people  is  entering  on  a  grand  and 
must  perilous  enterprise,  in  which  it  is  evident  that  any  thing 
H'tt  than  the  most  heroic  spirit  inu^t  fail,  the  martial  names 
and  atchievements  of  its  ancestors  have  a  certain  influence,  a 
greater,  indeed,  than  is  warranted  by  the  history  of  national 
character,  on  our  Itopes  of  its  success.  WIm’u  summoned  to 
'indicate  the  national  cause,  the  men  surely  will  not  hide  ihem- 
'clvfs  from  danger  among  the  very  inonumeiits  of  their  heroic 
progenitors;  they  can  not  be  content  to  read  and  recite  the 
'lories  of  invincible  champions,  of  their  own  names,  and,  l)y 
their  nativity,  reflecting  lustre  o!i  their  ow  n  villages  and  town's, 
2nd  yet  see  these  towns  and  villages  comniantled  and  ' plnn- 
cred  by  hands  of  foreign  invaders  ;  they  caJi  not  endure  to 
^  their  country  and  themselves  in  a  state  to  make  them  abhor 
J  ^  recollection  that  such  renowned  licrocs  were  their  forc- 
ailuTs:— -is  it  possible  that  the  Spaniards  of  t!io  pre.scnt  day, 
recalling  to  mind  the  gallant  hostility  wdiich  once  expelled  the 

^rs,  can  ciuietly  sink  down  under  the  domination  of  the  mo* 
Vol.V.  Q 
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(Icrn  Saracens  ?  It  has  occurred  to  our  thoup;hts,  nuroberk 
while  c  oing  through  this  volume,  what  an  intolen^ 
place  their  coin)try  wf)ul(i  soon  become,  to  the  usurping 
il’tlu'  inartiHl  >pirit  which  blazed  all  over  it  in  the  Qle^•emi^  J 
turyc('ul(l  he  nr w  re-kindled  ;  and  what  a  dreadful  impre^^ 
wonl(<  he  made  on  the  Gallic  squadrons  by  even  a  very 
army  of  such  men  as  this  Rodrigo  l)ia7,  and  those  thatfoi^ 
by  his  side.  'I'lie  very  same  reflections  have  occuiitd,^ 
doubt,  to  multitiulesof  the  Spanish  nation,  within  the  last 
months:  but,  notwithstanding  all  such  reflections,  and  ^ 
momentary  ardour  they  may  in  some  instances  possibly  h^ 
excited,  it  would  appear  that  one  more  proof  remained! 
be  given,  that,  in  these  times,  tlie  tombs,  the  historiei,»i 
the  splendid  fables  of  valiant  ancestors  have  lost  a#  ihr 
power  against  a  daring  invader. 

As  all  onr  readers,  as  well*  as  ourselves,  talk  less  or 
every  day  of  the  events  in  Spain,  w  hich  liave  lately 
the  stroiiiTcst  interest  throughout  the  whole  civilized  worM,  i 
will,  perhaps,  b(*  permitted  ns  to  take  this  occasion  of  suggoh 
itig  a  few  considerations  relative  to  tliose  events,  andi 
the  manner  in  which  thc‘y  have  been  vicwetl  and  celebnted  i 
this  country.  I 

With  regard  to  tlie  manner  in  which  those  events'  havebeo 
beheld  and  discussed,  it  is  painful  to  us,  as  believers  in  Chrb 
lianity,  to  have  to  observe,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whetle 
th(*rc  has  ever  been  a  graml  affair,  involving  a  most  momfiitos 
crisis,  and  creating  a  profound  and  universal  solicitude,  wlnfl 
was  contemplated  in  this  country  with  any  thing  so  awd 
like  a  general  consent  to  forget  all  redigious  eonsideratioR 
'riic  anxiety  which  we  have  fully  shared  with  «all  around  ui,fcr 
llu*  success  uf  the  Sj)anish  pc'ople,  c'ould  not  prevetrt  ns froi 
sometiuu's  ih.oughtfully  observing, in  what  terms  anxiety, sp^ 
culation,  or  triinnpli,  wore  expressed  by  veteran  statesoo, 
young  n(  litical  philosophers,  manv  divines,  the  whole  tribei 
uHvst  of  journalists,  and  a  very  largo  ])roportion  of  the  mall 
the  people;  and  it  has  been  exoocdinglv  striking  to  percent 
the  goueral  willingness  to  exempt  the  Governor  of  the  no# 
from  all  oxerv  iso  of  care,  or  interferenoo.  We  rc'ally  bdi^ 
we  have  hardly  met  with  one  politioal  or  military  caloultfW 
on  tlic  powers  and  probabilities  in  this  great  commotion,# 
which  the  fact  of  an  Almighty  Rrovidcnce,  if  any  accid*^ 
could  have  sngeostovl  it  to  the  calculator's  thougnts, 
ha\e  hoen  of  liaffas  much  importance,  ifi  his  account,  as  ot# 
regiment  of  soldiers  more  or  less,  or  one  cargo  of  aminunitKft 
Ihit  in  general,  the  thought  seems  not  to  have  occurred  at  A 
tfie  plans,  the  reasonings,  the  auguries,  the  exultation, 
the  icars,  have  all  been  entertained  and  revolved,  under 
(*nlirc  failure  to  recollect  tliat  an  invisibly  Ik'in^  has 
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>fiiied  tlie  course  and  events  of  human  affairs.  And  the  be- 
;^tofthis  exclusion  of  every  thoupjht  relating  to  that  Being 
ilH*eu  very  great,  to  the  confident  class  of  speculators’,  as  it 
i  sidiplificd  their  calculations;  the  interference  of  an  in- 
^ble  Power,  is  a  thing  so  independent  and  mysterious,  that 
isrery  difficidl  to  ailjust  its  place  and  value  among  the  elo- 
nboftlie  calculation  ;  but  lot  the  whole  matter  be  reduced 
iplain  account  of  so  maby  men  in  arms  against  so  manv, 

I  we  go  directly  to  the  consequence  without  hesitation. 

\Vc  could  not  deem  it  a  favourable  omen,  when  \Ve  observed 
general,  and  we  think  unequalled,  prevalence,  in  this  C’hris- 
country,  of  so  light  an  estmiatc  of  the  dependence  of  hn- 
i  affairs  on  the  Supreme  Governor.  Another  very  promi¬ 
nt  circumstance,  has  been  the  apparent  renunciation  of  all 
ncem  about  the  stability  or  subversion  of  the  power  of  the 
(jmish church.  In  times  that  are  past,  yet  not  so  hmg  past 
t  we  ourselves  can  rt;memher  them,  this  most  impious,  ty- 
nic,  and  cruel  power  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
niicious  and  hateful  things  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  ; 

its  grand  instrument,  the  inquisition,  was  considered  as 
pcisely  the  utmost  reach  of  dial>ollcal  contrivance  and  malig- 
!v.  English  })rotestaiits  ctmld  not  hear  the  words  popery 
d  inquisition,  without  instantly  thinking  of  crowds  of  racked, 
w^burning,  or  bleeding  martyrs  ;  of  numerous  other  pious  and 
men  perishing  In  dungeons  and  deserts;  of  soldiers, 
fiaiulated  by  priests  to  merit  lieaven  by  absolutely  wantoning 
I  the  torments  aiul  death  of  women  and  children;  of  mid- 
l^i  spies,  of  domestics  exhorted  and  thn  afened  into  in, 
nners,  of  the  general  interdiction  of  divine  knowledge  by 
^ere  punishments  for  readitig  the  hihle,  of  an  infinite  swarm 
bzy,  bigoted,  and  vicious  ecclesiastics,  of  the  w’orsidp  of 
inis  and  of  images,  and  of  a  train  of  follies  and  impieties, 
doctrine  and  ceremony,  far  too  numerous  to  he  named, 
‘otbing  inspired  groati'r  delight  than  any  symptoms  of  the 
iproacliing  fail  of  this  most  execrable  power  ;  onr  anti- 
paiions  of  the  prosperity  or  decline  of  any  of  the  political 
^  of  Europe  depctided  very  much,  perliaps  more  than 
any  other  thing  whatever,  on  the  degree  in  which  they 
'oeciivcly  assisted  or  opposed  that  impious  and  cruel 
<^rarchy :  while  many  devout  and  learned  writers,  and  a  mul- 
ude  of  their  readers,  rejoiced  to  discern  any  coincidence 
^'Tteii  passing  events  and  the  prophecies  of  the  fall  of 
^  ^ichrist.  In  lookinir  round  on  the  states  that  support  this 


! 


I  ^ichrist.  In  looking  round  on  the  states  that  support  this 
^•ormous  usurpation  on  the  liberty,  the  reason,  and  the  con- 
•‘Cnce  of  mankind,  it  was  notorious  that  Spain  and  Portugal 
the  most  faithful  subjects  of  the  slavery  and  abettors  of 
tyranny.  When  tlie  recent  movement  in  Spain  became  so 
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extensive  as  apparently  to  promise  to  raise  the  whole 
population  in  arms,  we  began  to  entertain  a  niost  earnest 
timent,  something  between  the  desponding  desire  and  the hoj^B 
that  now,  at  last,  not  only  a  repelling  bonndaiy,  much^B 
lofty  and  inipeiTions  than  the  Pyrenees,  would  be  raised 
the  irruptions,  on  one  side  at  least,  of  the  grand  tyrant  of  [^B 
ro|)e,  but  also  that  in  sonte  way  or  other  the  strougritbold^B 
popery  would  he  rvcntually  shaken  into  ruins.  It  was  uot  B 
he  expected  that  any  direct  measures,  for  reducing  the  ion^fl 
rate  a>cendancy  of  the  popish  estahlishinent,  would  form  ipB 
of  the  first  revolutionary  proceedings.  But,  as  wq  trusted t^B 
all  the  genius  and  knowledge  in  the  country  would  becakB 
forth  by  the  great  occasion,  and  that  the  most  able,  enlighti^B 
ed,  and  liberal  men  would  soon  come  to  occupv  thenaJ 
powers  of  government,  we  flattered  ourselves  they  woukfl 
loo  wise,  as  statesmen,  to  be  bigoted  as  catholics.  We  pul 
Slimed  they  could  uot  hut  feel  that  the  freedom  which  dtol 
ed  to  be  sought  at  the  expcnce  of  a  prolonged  and  direful coi. 
diet  w  ith  tlie  greatest  military  power  the  world  ever  saw,  voiit 
remain  iinperlcct,  dishonoured,  and  in  a  great  measure  lut 
less,  unless  something  were  at  least  gradually  edetted,  font 
ducing  that  despotism  of  superstition,  which  would  else  bti 
fatal  obstacle  to  all  grand  schemes  of  national  improvesfl: 
We  thought  that  the  great  commotion,  which  would  exi 
throughout  the  whole  nation  twenty  times  more  bold  thwp 
•iod  strong  passion,  than  had  prevailed  in  it  at  anyoncjrj 
for  eeiunries  past,  would  give  such  a  shock  to  the  doniinioii 
superstition,  a^s  to  loosen  and  crack  all  its  impositions  andifii- 
lutioiis.  And  why  shouUl  wv  forbear  to  adil,  that  we  liadiw 
ground  of  hope,  when  this  liberal  and  protestant  nation detc 
mined  to  pul  forih  all  its  immense  strength  in  aid  of  the 
nibh  cause,  and  when  it  was  avowed  in  both  countries  that 
out  this  aid  that  cause  could  not  triumph.  It  was  quite 
lural  to  conclude,  that  this  protestant  nation,  which  hadW 
very  recently  testified  its  antipalliy  to  jmpery  with  an  ardec 
i>f  zeal  almost  flaming  into  fanaticism,  would  accompany li 
assistance,  ii  not  with  the  slipulateil  condition,  at  least  wilbtx 
most  powci  lul  rccommenJaiiun,  of  some  remission  of  tlx  ■ 
gours  of  spiritual  slavery  ;  a  recommendation  which, 

•  uch  circnnctanccs,  could  notliAve  failed  to  be  effectual. 

Thus,  we  liad  begun  to  indulge  anticipations  of  inomentr 
i  hangcs  in  favour  of  intellect,  cotiscicnce,  and  religiw  ^ 
:irl.>e  from  the  great  movement  in  assertion  of  national  lilx^ 
W’oer,  however,  in  the  simplicity  ufonr  hearts,  we  began* 
give  vent  to  some  of  these  imaginations,  in  such  little  hoif 
( iivics  of  politicians  as  we  can  ho  sup|)osed  to  he  admitted > 
wi'fouTui  our  notions  received  wit!:  a  smile  of  contempt.  ^ 
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tfrctold,  that  these  are  not  times  for  recalling  the  antiquated 
controversies  of  divines  about  |)opery  and  protestant- 
|jnj;1hat  enlightened  politicians  are  now  of  opinion,  that  the 
iniquitous  institutions  of  the  superstition  of  any  country  ouglit 
10  be  held  sacn  d  and  inviolate  in  that  country  ;  that  it*  a  tew 
protestaiits  have  sometimes  got  themselves  into  the  dungeons 
of  the  inquisition,  it  was  their  own  fault,  as  they  might  have 
goncquiftly  to  mass  like  tlicir  neighbours ;  that,  in  short,  any 
such  concerns  as  that  of  securing  such  things  as  liberty  of  reli- 
pous  profession  and  worship,  are  altogether  beneath  the  notice 
ofiitHtfs,  and  tliose  who  preside  over  them,  in  great  conjunc¬ 
tures  of  their  affairs.  We  were  rather  plainly  told,  that  such 
pnnd  events  as  those  of  the  present  time  arc  not  for  the  under¬ 
fundings  of  persons,  who  can  never  advert  to  any  great  sub- 
ifct without  making  it  little  by  some  conceit  about  Providence, 
ind  whose  first  groveling  anxiety  and  last,  in  political  common 
lions  and  revolutions,  fixes  itself  on  no  greater  an  object  than 
what  it  calls  the  advancement  of  jiure  religion, — meaning  per¬ 
haps,  in  truth,  nothing  better  than  tlie  progress  of  methodism. 

On  this  we  betook  ourselves,  for  a  ivliile,  to  the  silent  ob- 
•erraiion  of  events  and  opinions,  and  soon  perceived  that  we 
had  indeed  entertained  a  very  fantastic  kind  of  sentiments.  Ex¬ 
cept  a  number  of  religionists  of  the  most  antiquated  stamp, 
nobody  seemed  to  recollect  any  barm  that  popish  intolerance 
hadever  (lone  ;  the  in()nisition  was  almost  become  venerable, 
a>a fortress  of  the  faith  against  modern  infidelity  ;  at  any  rate, 
it  was  a  powerful  support  of  the  ancient  established  order  of 
ihirigs ;  a  most  bigoted  tribe  of  priests  had  our  cordial  licence 
to  hunt  heretics,  and  keep  the  people  in  the  most  wretched 
loddehasing  ignorance,  if  they  would  only  make  sanguinary 
addresses  (many  of  them  were  in  the  most  savage  style)  to  rouse 
the  |M)pulatioi\  to  war.  Let  hut  the  enemy  he  destroyed,  and 
the  conquerors  might  celebrate  their  victory,  for  any  thing  our 
nation  seemed  to  care,  with  an  auto  de  ft,  The  very  for¬ 
tresses,  that  Kuirlishmcn  might  shed  their  blood  in  recovering 
from  the  enenjy,  might  he  allowed  to  become,  the  following 
year  or  month,  the  prisons  of  those  who  wished  fc^r  liberty  to 
profess  the  laith  of  their  generous  deliverers.  All  were  en¬ 
thusiastic,  and  very  justly  so,  for  the  rescue  of  Spain  and  Por. 
lugal ;  governors  anti  people,  debaters,  newswriters,  reviewers, 
*11  breathed  fire  against  Attda  and  his  barbarians;  and  when 
these  invaders  were  exterminated,  the  glorious  result  was  to  be 
—what  was  it  to  be  }  wliat  in  all  reason  ought  it  to  be  ?  As  far 
could  understand,  it  was  to  be  a  full  restoration  of  that 
order  of  thi  ngs,  under  which  those  countries  bad,  tor  ages,  in* 
'*riably  presented  the  most  melancholy  spectacle  of  imprison- 
niind,  ot  tyrannic  superstition,  and  ot  national  proslratiott. 
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in  all  Europe.  We  say,  a  full  restoration  ;  for  tJiere  Wiu 
iliat  we  remember,  a  single  particular  of  die  whole  VretcQB, 
economy  speciticd  for  reformation,  in  die  (wont 
as  a  condition  of  our  powerful  and  expensive  co-oiierauQu^Hj 
secure  it- 

I'hat  great  iniprovement  of  modern  times,  the  dividoft|H| 
labour,  may  liave  extiMided  much  further  than  wo  were  aii«tN| 
In  some  past  periods,  there  have  been  in  England  politician H 
and  statesmen  of  very  great  note  in  their  day,  who  assumed  iH 
as  u  part  of  their  vocation,  to  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  tbeiH 
power,  in  their  transactions  w'itli  allias,  the  security  ofcouici.H 
eiuious  men  and  reforming  reasoners,  against  the  pcrsecmii|B 
malice  of  a  spiritual  tyranny.  It  may  be,  that  now  the  narroK^H 
province  of  this  cliiss  of  men  no  longer  includes  this  conceaH 
This  may  be; — but  dien  another  thing  also  may  be  ;  if  thc}  ht^H 
excluded  from  their  department  a  concern  which  the  llirin 
Governor  has  included  within  tlieir  duty,  it  may  he  thatscheaa 
ami  enierprizes,  in  professed  vindication  of  lilierty,  are,  oatc. 
count  of  this  inditference  or  contempt  shewn  to  the  most  wc*d 
brancli  of  liberty,  destined  to  fail.  The  division  of  iabosr 
might  be  carried  so  far  iis  to  be  fatal ;  if  the  officers  and  cw 
of  a  damaged  ship  at  sea,  should  choose  to  say,  that  tlkir\n- 
siuess  is  to  navigate  the  vessel  and  defend  it  against  the  eDenv, 
and  that  as  to  the  leak,  which  is  fast  filling  the  hold,  that  be. 
longs  to  the  shipwrights'  business  in  the  port,  the  consequenct 
would  uot  he  very  doubtful.  We  began  to  fear,  a  good  mm 
months  since,  that  such  a  fate  awaited  our  grand  uudirtakir| 
in  favour  of  Spain.  For  the  last  twenty'  years,  it  had  anp^arw 
most  evident,  that  Providence  w  as  liastcning  the  fall  of  incoi- 
parahly  the  tnost  dreadful  tyratit  that  ever  arrogated  tliedoil 
nion  of  Kuro[)e, — the  popish  superstition;  it  l  ad  becoaietW 
general  persuasion  of  wise  and  good  men,  both  from  exaoiii- 
ing  tlie*  scriptures,  and  observing  the  course  of  events,  that  thii 
divine  jirocess  of  tMuancipation,  w  hich  had  been  so  ardentif 
longed  ami  prayed  for  by  millions  of  the  devontest  and  holiei 
uum  that  ever  inhabited  the  earth,  wamkl  proceed  rapidly  w 
its  completiot)  ;  and  tliereforti  it  was  impossible  to  repel  ik 
conviction,  independently  of  ail  calculations  of  comparati^ 
’military  forces,  that  the  mightiest  elVori  in  the  power  of  any  ac¬ 
tion  to  make,  if  a  chief  o!)ject  of  that  elfort  was  ah:>olutelv  to 
m.iintain  tlu*  ))opisii  system  in  all  its  ancient  rigour^  must  hil; ; 
and  tliat  any  viihcr  nation,  especially  if  a  protestatit  Matioa. 
lending  its  atsisiancc  i/i  such  terms  us  to  adtfpi  and  promote 
object^  must  evenuially  retire*  witli  ilisaster  and  humilialioi- 
’riiis  ohp’ct,  in  its  must  decidial  lorm,  was  invarlahiv  avoio^ 
in  Spain  ;  ami  as  far  as  the  public  are  yet  inforiiicil,  the  wbok 
le^ourcesof  this  country  wvre  jdedged,  vviihoni  a  stipuliuwnoc 
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:  jgmousirancc  against  a  sy&teni  which  would  doom  auy  advo- 
pure  religion  to  iniprisoinncnt*  or  tortores,  or  death, 
politicians  may  say  it  was  not  within  tlicir  province,  ‘  not 
5^0  ibfir  competence,’  to  lake  account  of  any,  such  matters; 
\uineiilier,  therefore,  was  it  permitted  to  be  in  tlicir  compc% 
ifoce,  with  ilie  wliole  vast  means  of  this  country  at  their  dis- 
pQ5g]*to  accomplish  any  part  of  the  great  political  project.  A 
^slgtial  fatality  has  appeared  to  accompany  every  measure 
*ijJ  movemeut  ;  th^  results,  are  before  us;  Spain  is  over- 
ihelwed,  and  our  armies,  after  months  and  months  of  ineffi. 
cicDty  atid  ostentation,  are  driven  out  under  circumstances  of 
I  the uunost  affliction  and  mortification,  and  followed  by  the 
^inost  bitter  taunt  that  ever  stung  this  nation,  that  “  in  spite  of 
liie  English,  the  inquisition,  the  overgrown  monkish  establish- 
1  meats,  and  the  oppressive  privileges  of  the  nobles,  have 
[teased  to  exist  in  Spain.”  What  a  memorable  fact  it  will  be  in 
tlie  history  of  these  times,  that  the  euiignU'ncd  nation,  which 
iaJ  so  long  been  the  grand  champion  of  protcolanlism,  should 
have  justly  incurred  tliis  poignant  and  iriiimphaut  reproach 
from  a  conqueror,  wiio  is  hiui'iclf  a  pretended  papist!  Tlte 
wonder,  however,  will  relate  solely  to  the  piinciples  on  which 
the  cnlcrprize  was  undertaken  ;  there  will  be  no  wonder  at  the 
I  coibcquencc  :  if  one  of  the  most  emphatic  petitions  which 
*  good  men  could  have  concurred  to  address  to  Heaven,  for 
toe  Spanish  people,  would  have  been,  that  such  institutions 
I  might  fall, — and  if  the  intiinatious  of  revelation  coiuhiued  with 
the  recent  and  contemporary  train  of  events,  to  give  solemn 
signs  that  tlie  papal  institutions  were  in  fact  just  ready  to  fall, 
— tthat  was  the  result  to  be  reasonably  apprehended,  when  a 
proicstant  nation  should  undertake  to  exert  its  utmost  force 
that,  as  connected  with  the  other  eslablishinents  of  the  unhap¬ 
py  people,  these  institutions  might  stand  ?  \Vi,s  it  to  he  ex¬ 
pected  that  out  of  pure  favour  to  the  Kuglish,  us  protestants, 
tile  Supreme  Disposer  would  suspend  his  .operations  for  des¬ 
troying  tlie  |3opish  domination  ? 

gladly  believe  there  arc;  times  yet  to  come,  wlien  politi- 
cuns  will  be  aware  that  the  (piestion,  what  monarch  or  what 
dynasty  is  to  rule  any  |>arlicular  portion  of  the  earth,  is  an  cx.- 
ceedingly  irirting  matter  in  the  view  of  Him  that  governs  it 
ill,  compared  with  the  promotion  or  tlie  repre.s>ion  ol  the  cause, 
ot  pure  Christianity.  How  many  more  diaiuitrous  calculations 
iude\ents are  to  enricli  our  history  with  meluneholy  iui.rne- 
^oii  lor  their  benefit,  remains  to  be  seen  ;  and  it  is  not  difll- 
I  rult  to  imagine  new  occasions  for  practically  trying,  wJiellicr 
:  areally  a  judicious  principle  in  polities,  for  a  Chrisiiaiiaiid 
pruicstant  nation  to  lend  its  force  and  sanction  formally  to 
ualuiaiii  and  consolidate  tlie  most  puvnicious  and  cruel  super- 
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ftitions  of  every  country,  where  it  has  an  absolute  or  aniaf. .11 
ential  power.  This  point  should  be  decided  ;  and  if  iHi|i 
experiments  are  to  be  made,  on  an  assumption  of  the  aSitj^lK 
tive,  it  is  not  too  much  to  anticipate  that  the  series  miT^lfi 
very  short,  and  that  the  result  may  be  recorded  on  the 
mental  ruins  of  a  great  empire.  11 

Some  readers  may  perhaps  here  alledge,  thnt  the  rntrijl 
despot  that  lias  been  successful,  is  also  a  supporter  of  snpe^.EI 
tion  ;  that  he  inserted  in  the  new  constitution  for  ^pain, 
at  Bayonne,  an  article  expressing  that  no  religion  hmpo|)f^|l 
should  be  legally  tolerated,  and  that  he  carried  this  into 
in  agreeing  to  the  first  article  of  capitulation,  proposed bythBI 
inhabitants  of  Madrid.  We  may  answer,  first,  it  cannot  t!j.M 
sonahly  surprise  us,  if  the  Divine  Being  should  manifest  a  non !■ 
severer  indignation  against  the  formal  support  of  popish «.§ 
perstition,  by  a  nation  long  eminent  for  zealous  prote5tanti!!i.l 
than  against  even  the  same  support  by  a  nation  longcqwi^i 
eminent  for  its  zealous  popery.  Secondly,  though  Napolful 
does  pretend,  and  in  some  degree  practise,  an  adherence  to ik I 
Romish'church,  yet  all  Europe  sees  that  he  is,  in  effect,ni| 
enemy  and  destroyer  ;  he  treats  some  of  its  most  sacred  instit^i 
lions  with  contempt,  and  for  his  own  purposes  is  gradoalti 
abolishing  the  various  organs  of  power  that  made  it  sofonnkJ 
able.  As  far,  therefore,  as  an  able,  powerful,  bad  man,  il» I 
does  every  thing  from  motives  of  selfish  ))oliey  and  ambifv,! 
may  be  a  fit  a/ent,  under  the  divine  government,  for  brctl-| 
ing  lip  by  degrees  the  dominion  under  which  reason  andct»»l 
science,  have  so  long  been  Kuliiced  to  sufler,  the  present  igi I 
tatorof  nations  seems  the  right  operator.  1 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  explain  how  we  soon  beuintti 
despair,  on  a  le'.igioii'^  ground,  of  a  cause,  for  the  succ«io(| 
which  oiir  anxiety,  in  a  political  reference,  most  warmly 
pathised  with  that  of  onr  conntiymen  in  general.  Wc«il| 
now  venture  one  or  two  brief  observations  on  the  politkii 
grounds  of  hope,  atforded  iiy  the  first  stages  of  the  grand 
ment.  .  I 

'I'hat  a  nation  in  arms  cannot  he  conquered,  is  perhaptl 
proposition,  like  many  others  that  sound  very  well,  of 
little  meaning.  "I’he  thing  cannot  he  realized  ;  there  nor 
can  he  a  nation  in  arms.  Say  that  the  men,  capable  of  benthis 
arms,  that  is,  not  too  young,  nor  too  old,  nor  too  unbealtiJJ* 
are  as  nuich  as  a  sixth  part  ol  the  whide  po[mlation  ;  this^^ 
indeed  give  a  most  formidahie  list  in  sm  h  a  conntrv  as  SpJ^; 
But  then  howeviilent  it  is,  that  only  a  slender  minority  oftfc] 
enrollment  will  rvtr  come  into  action.  A  verv  large  propof- 
t’on  of  these  rompetent  m»‘n  must  be  employed  in  prepidt; 
the  furniture  of  war  for  those  who  nctnallv  take  the 
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1^^^  proportion  oftiieni  must  attend  to  the  intlispensable  con¬ 
cerns  of  agriculture  ;  millers,  and  numerous  manut'acturers 
iml  shopkee|)ers,  must  keep  to  their  business,  if  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  to  be  regularly  supplied  with  the  most  direct  necessa¬ 
ries  ;many  of  the  enumerated  men  must  stay  to  take  care  of 
their  sick,  their  aged,  or  their  infant  relatives :  in  a  catholic 
country  a  number  are  under  ecclesiastical  restriction  ;  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  men  to  write  and  print,  are  as  necessary, 
in  such  a  juncture,  as  men  to  fight ;  many  must  be  employed 
in  every  district,  in  concerns  of  council  and  police  ;  a  number, 
in  almost  any  imaginable  war,  will  join  the  enemy,  at  any 
point  where  he  has  been  signally  successful.  We  will  add 
only  one  other  class,  that  is  cowards,  who  positively  will  not 
hgiit  at  all,  and  whom  it  would  require  more  than  half  of  those 
that  will  fight,  to  attempt  to  hunt  and  capture  and  coerce  into 
battle  ;  of  these  there  naturally  must  he  a  very  large  number 
in  every  nation  of  Europe  ;  and  the^se,  in  addition  to  their  ti¬ 
midity,  will  generally  be  sceptical  enough  as  to  the  necessity 
of  the  war  itself ;  such  concessions  as  they  would  have  made, 
and  as  they  think  ouglit  to  have  been  made,  rather  than  pro¬ 
voke  su  dreadful  an  extremity,  would  have  jiverted  it. 

We  have  heard  commonly  enough,  of  late,  of  five  or  six 
hundred  thousanti  warriors  being  ready  to  march,  or  even  of  a 
‘million  of  heroes  panting  to  rush  on  the  enemy,  and  resolved 
to  coiujuer  or  perish  ;*  the  absurdity  of  such  fionrishes  might 
be  apparent,  on  a  moment’s  reflection,  which  is  enough  to 
convince  us  that  though  we  may  talk  of  ‘  rising  in  a  mass,* 
and  of  a‘  nation  in  arms,*  it  is  in  fact  hut  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  physically  capable  of  act¬ 
ing  inarms,  th.at  can  at  any  time,  in  any  civilized  country,  be 
brought  into  military  operation.  Instead  of  the  innumerable 
myriads,  which  inanv  of  us  seemed  to  imagine  would  drive  on 
like  the  moving  sand  of  the  Arabian  desert,  and  absolutely 
overwhelm  the  first  large  French  army  that  should  venture  to 
present  its  front  in  Spain  ;  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the. 
‘''panisli  nation,  even  if  as  generally  inspired  with  patriotic  ar- 
dour  as  it  is  possible  for  any  nation  to  be,  and  carrying  to  its 
utmost  practicable  extent  the  prineiple  of  rising  in  a  mass, 
could  have  met  the  invader  with  a  force  nnniencally  equal 
to  what  he  could  without  much  dithculty  bring,  considering 
ibe  immense  number  of  his  veterans  at  every  moment  in  the 
f»ostnre  of  war,  the  aiitlmrity  and  promptitude  of  his  decrees 
of  conscription,  ami  the  vast  extent  of  populous  territory  over 
which  those  conscriptions  operate.  Atid  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
popular  levy,  it  was  to  be  considered  what  an  uncouth  clement 
ol  armies  it  would  continue  to  he  for  months,  what  a  want  there 
was  of  men  of  commanding  military  talents,  to  throw  the  rude 
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though  brave  masses  int<i  system,  ami  at  the  same  tiu^e  hot 
soon  tlicir  quality,  ami  the  capacity  of  tiieir  leaders, 
likely  to  Ih?  l)roiight  to  the  test  by  tlie  unremitting  Uksault«j 
tiieir  rapid  and  pertinacious  enemy.  It  svas  aiso.to  be  inquired, 
where  were  arsenals  and  magazines  ?  whence  were  half  tne  it, 
quisite  number  of  tire-arms  to  be  obtained  r  for  as  to  other  arms 
there  can  be  no  greater  folly  than  to  talk  of  them.  Possibly 
there  are,  in  every  couiur>’,  a  very  small  number  of  men  so  bn 
or  so  tierce  that,  without  any  other  weapons  than  pike*,  ihfy 
would  resolutely  advance  to  the  eneounlcr  wiih  musketry  aid 
artillery  ;  but  us  to  ilie  generality  of  the  men  that  armies  nii« 
be  composed  of,  we  think  their  defeat  is  infallible,  whatever 
their  numbers  maybe,  if  under  no  other  protection  tlian  their 
pikes  they  are  confronted  with  lines  of  firc-anns.  For,  seUioj[ 
aside  the  real  ditferenoe  of  power  between  the  two  kinds  cl 
weapons,  setting  aside  too  tlie  etVect  of  mananivrcs,  the  iuflu. 
cncc  oi  waW  be  great  and  fatal.  To  unpracihed 

troops,  at  least,  guns  seem  something  more  than  mere  wea* 
pons  ;  botli  by  those  that  hold  them,  and  those  that  meet  tbea, 
It  is  almost  felt  as  if  they  had  a  kind  of  formidable  ethcacj  u 
(hem^ehesj  their  operation  is  so  totally  dilTerent  from  ayy  other 
instruments  dial  can  be  wielded  by  human  hands.  The  ex¬ 
plosion,  the  Hash,  and  tlie  inlliction  of  death,  at  a  grcatdi.<»- 
tance,  by  a  missile  that  cannot  be  seen  or  avoided,  inspire  in 
the  pos>essor  of  the  weapon  a  certain  consciousness  of  beingi 
inucli  more  |)o\vcrfiil  agent,  than  he  C(»uld  have  been  by  an  im¬ 
plement,  which  bad  no  other  force  than  just  that  which  be 
could  give  it  by  the  gras])  and  movement  of  his  hand,  and  do 
elfect  at  a  distance.  And  this  inducnce  of  imagination  ope¬ 
rates  with  double  force  on  the  man  who  is  advancing  agaiwt 
these  fire-arms,  wliilc  himself  has  only  an  inert  piece  of  wood 
or  iron  ;  he  will  look  with  despondency  and  coigempt  on  hk 
pointed  stick,  while  die  linos  in  his  front  seem  to  be  arra3’C(l 
in  thunder  and  lightening,  while  he  is  startling  at  tlic  frequetu 
Jiiss  of  bullets,  and  seeing  his  companions  begin  to  fall. 

But  there  would  be  no  end  of  enumcratiim  the  disadvan- 
tagt's,  under  which  the  Spanish  insurrection  was  to  encounter 
such  a  tremendous  invasion  ;  and,  even  admitting  that  iusur- 
rcciion  to  he  as  general  anil  as  entliiisiastic  as  it  was  represeiu- 
ed,  a  sanguine  expectation  of  its  success  was  probably  enter¬ 
tained  by  very  lew  of  our  countrymen,  after  it  was  ascertained 
to  the  conviction  of  all  that  Bonap.irte  bad  nothing  to  tear  on 
the  side  of  Germany,  ibougb  the  earnest  desire  did  soinetiintt 
assume  tlie  language  of  confident  b.o])e.  Still,  however,  U 
was  not  the  loss  certain,  that  a  great  and  resolute  iialjon  might 
av  com])hsh  wonders,  against  the  largest  regular  arude.s 
the  most  cx])crienced  commanders;  as  history  was  at  hand  U) 
by  vuiions  examjiks  and,  eminently  al)uve  all  otber5> 
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iJvii  of tbe  war  of  the  French  rcTolution.  Certainly,  indeed, 
ij„.re  was  an  ominous  dilference,  in  point  of  grcnius  and  ays- 
1^1,  between  tlte  loaders  of  tin*  war  against  Spain  ami  the 
cthTJUiHiiders  w  Im^  had  invaded  Franco ;  the  higi>est  genius, 
hottever,  caanot  work  iitorally  by  mngic  ;  and  if  the  French 
prions  could  have  been  commanded  by  even  still  greater  ta¬ 
lent**  than  those  actnaily  at  their  head,  it  was  evident  they  must 
receive  a  ditadful  shock  if  they  were  to  be  fallen  upon  by  sere- 
rai  hundred  tiiousaiid  men,  impelled  by  the  same  enthusiasni 
of  valour  and  obstinacy  of  perseverance  which  first.,  con- 
foumleii  and  finally  routed  the  grand  armies  of  Brunswick, 
Clairfair,  and  Saxe  Cobourg  :  in  the  varieties  of  the  conflict, 
t>esiiics,  all  the  latent  genius  in  the  patriotic  army  would 
Hameout,  and  declare  vvlioin  nature  had  appointed,  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  all  laws  of  rank,  to  the  command.  But  then,  there 
must  be  an  adetpiate  cause  xo  inspire  the  popular  levies  with 
tins  heroic  fury,  wliich  sfiould  persist  to  hum  and  to  light,  in 
tpiteof  all  checks  and  disasters,  in  fortress  and  in  field,  whe¬ 
ther  the  battalions  were  in  order  or  confusion,  whether  they 
found  themselves  separated  into  small  bodies,  or  thrown  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  ponderous  mass.  And  it  might  fairly  be  assumed,  at 
tiiecoiuiiuMiccmentof  the  Spanish  revolution, tliat  no  less  cause, 
DO  other  cause,  than  that  which  had  produced  this  grand  cB'ect 
in  the  French  levy  cii  masse,  would  now  produce  it  in  that  of 
Spin.  All  know  that  the  cause  which  operated  thus  on  the 
revolutionary  armies  of  France,  was  the  passion  for  liberty, 
contimially  inflamed  to  a  state  of  enthusiasm,  by  having  the 
object  most  simply  andi  conspicuously  placed  in  view.  The 
objfct  was  [ilaccd  before  them,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  “  full 
orb’d;”  it  was  liberty, not  in  the  partial  sense  merely  of  being 
freed  from  the  pow’er  and  interference  of  the  foreign  nionarchs 
who  had  sent  tlie  armies  they  were  combating,  and  wdiose  dc- 
sipn,  they  had  little  doubt,  it  was  to  divide  France  among 
them  as  a  conquest,  .and  its  people  as  slaves ;  but  in  the  ani¬ 
mating  sense,  also,  of  being  no  longer  tlic  subjects  of  a  despot 
at  home.  A  general  coulil  circulate  through  his  camp  an  ad¬ 
dresslike  the  following  : — “  Brave  citizens,  soldiers  ofliberty  I 
prepare  for  battle  ;  to  drive  those  legions  of  Austria  and  Frus- 
>*a  from  your  country,  which  is  henceforth  to  be  the  faiul  of 
freedom.  Your  ancestors,  iuNucii  times  as  those  of  la^vvis  XI 
'»ere  scut  to  war  on  these  very  plains,  at  the  majulato  of  a 
cruel  tyrant,  .and  his  dctcstahle  minioiKs;  while  the}"  fought, 
wth  a  forlorn  aiul  iiiclaneliolv  valour,  tlieir  countrymen  were 
*tll  in  chains,  and  a  grand  ohicct  for  which  they  were  to  tight 
3m)  bleed  was,  that  their  master  might  lose  none  of  his  power 
to  keep  tlieiii  so.  You,  soldiers  of  liberty^  are  called  to  ce¬ 
lebrate  in  anus  the  commencement  of  a  new"  arra.  By  tip 
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heroic  charge  that  siiall  dash  these  armies  of  insolent  inrido) 
ill  wrecks  and  fragments  back  on  the  countries  from  i»hi(| 
they  came,  you  will  confirm  the  doom  that  has  crushed  then, 
tcrnal  despotism  of  our  country  in  the  dust.  The  Bastile  i 
dotvn,  there  is  an  end  of  a  profligate  court  and  arbitrm 
power,  of  the  exclusive  rights  and  the  arrogance  of  nob^ 
of  the  rapacity  of  farmers-general,  and  t!ie  dotninatio# 
of  papa)  piiests.  The  impositions  that  so  long  flxed  ourih- 
very,  by  fettering  ourminds,are  broken  av\ay  ;  we  have  ei. 
ploded  the  notions,  asw'cll  as  defied  the  power,  of  despotim; 
we  have  proclaimed  that  all  political  power  essentially  reside 
in  the  people,  and  that  those  to  whom  its  exercise  is  to  been- 
trurted,  shall  be  ( hosen  by  the  people,  and  most  strictly  ic- 
countable  to  them.  We  are  a  part  of  this  emancipated ind 
elevated  people,  and  arc  boldly  come  fortli  to  maintain  their 
cause  and  our  own.  Is  it  not  worthy  of  ns  to  he  brave  in  sud 
a  cause  ?  Does  net  this  land  of  new-born  liberty  dt serve  that 
we  should  figiit  for  it  like  lions  ?  There,  in  onr  sight,  aretbe 
armies  that  are  come  to  make  us  all  slaves  again,  l.et  us  LU  | 
upon  tliem  directly,  and  drive  them  into  the  Rhine.” 

Every  mind  re^jiondcd  to  such  an  appeal  :  though  imper* 
fecily  organised  at  first,  though  in  various  instances  unskil-  ! 
fully  or  unfaithfully  cominandt  cl,  and  thoiigli  many  times  ini 
stale  of  confusion  and  defeat,  those  half-disciplined  battalions 
were  ‘fraught  with  fire  nnquencliahle  they  astonished, wd 
after  a  while  intimidated,  their  veteran  antagonists,  by  r^ 
turning  incess  tly  to  the  charge  ;  they  were  continually  re. 
inforced  by  mure  of  tlieir  countrymen,  animated  with  the 
same  powerful  sentiment,  till  at  length  tlie  most  famous 
gioiis  and  generals  of  Europe  were  overpowered,  and  drives 
away  by  an  invsistihlc  torrent.  We  can  remember  to  have 
lean,  in  the  accounts  of  those  timt's,  that  one  morning,  afir 
several  days  of  severe  conflict,  and  very  partial  success,  in 
Alsace,  general  Riehegru  signified  to  the  army  tliat  he  felt  it 
needful  to  give  them  repose  that  day;  on  wliieh  he  was  in¬ 
formed,  that  tliey  testified  their  disappointment,  atid  expressed 
a  strong  and  general  w'ish  to  be  led  again  to  battle ;  they  were 
led  accordingly. — It  would  be  ns  much  beside  the  ]>urposcto 
discuss  here  the  correctnos  of  that  idea  of  liberty,  which  crea¬ 
ted  such  an  almost  preternatural  em*rgy  in  the  people  and  the 
armies  of  France, as  to  notice  what  a  wretched  disappointment, 
and  w  hat  a  hateful  despotism,  were  in  reserve  to  terminiite  ill 
their  prospects.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  object,  that  a  l>oltli 
grand  idea  of  liberty,  involving  the  annihilation  of  tivery  ihioc 
that  hud  oppressed  and  galled  the  people,  and  sent  their  advo¬ 
cates  to  the  r»a>lile,  under  the.  old  despotism,  and  quite  cleit 
of  all  couiJter;.r.tive  considerations  of  this  and  the  other 
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critical  distinction  or  monopoly  to  be  bold  sacred,  and  tliU 
the  other  individual  or  family  to  be  maintained  in  power, — 

It  is  enough  that  this  idea  inspired  the  eneriiy,  which  flung 
the  relics  of  the  invading  armies  at  the  palace  gates  of  those 
who  l»ad  sent  ill ein.  It  is  enough  that  every  one  can  imagine 
jn  an  instant,  what  would  have  been  the  etfoct  in  the  camp, 
of  Jourdan  or  Pichegru,  if  information  had  come  from  Paris, 
the  provisional  government,  anxious  to  secure  the  rights 
and  happiness  of  the  people,  having  settled  that,  though  nei¬ 
ther  a  prince  of  Austria  or  Prussia,  nor  exactly  Louis  XVI,- 
inu>t  be  king,  yet  the  allegiance  of  the  nation  was  inviolably 
itue  to  some  individual  of  the  family,  the  duke  of  Chartres, 
for  instance,  on  whose  accession  the  government  W'ould  go 
on  in  the  same  wise  and  popular  manner  that  it  had  done 
humlrcd  years  past. 

The  reader  has  anticipated  all  we  could  say  in  the  appli- 
ration  of  these  hints  to  the  recent  movoincut  of  the  Spanish 
people.  Wv  shall  content  ourselves  with  very  few'  words,  us 
there  is  now  probably  no  great  dilVereiice  of' opinion  among 
thinking  mtui,  relative  to  the  original  and  progressive  pro¬ 
babilities  attendant  on  this  rnemorahle  event.  One  single 
short  (|UCsiion  disposes  of  the  whole  speculation  ;  Has  liber- 
ly,  in  the  sensc^in  which  alone  it  is  of  importance  to  a 
people,  ever  been  fairly  set  before  the  Sj>anish  nation  }  It 
IS  01  the  essence  of  this  (juestion,  to  reflect  a  moment  on 
the  condition  of  the  Spanish  nation  previously  to  this  event  ; 
we  mean  their  condition  as  justly  im[)utable  to  their  own 
iovereigns,  and  their  own  system  of  government,  exclusively 
ot  what  evils  may  have  accrued  to  them  of  late  years  from 
the  French  intrigues  and  ascendancy  in  their  court.  And 
according  to  all  accounts,  that  condition  was  deplorable. 
Taken  in  a  collective  view,  the  people  were  ignorant,  indo¬ 
lent,  poor,  dirty,,  and  extravagantly  superstitions,  fond  of 
tawdry  shows  and  cruel  sports,  strangers,  in  a  groat  measure, 
to  ingvMiious  and  mechanic  arts,  stationary  in  almost  all  the 
points  of  civilization  in  which  the  otlier  countries  of  Europe 
are  advancing,  hampered  by  a  clumsy  and  perverse  judica¬ 
ture,  in  short,  bearing  the  most  flagrant  marks  of  an  incor¬ 
rigibly  bad  government.  Thus  matters  had  gone  on  during 
the  reigns  of  successive  monarghs,  and  during  the  reign  of 
probably  the  last  of  the  Bourbons  in  Spain,  Charles  IV.  At 
length,  in  consequence  of  wc  know  not  what  intrigues  and 
private  arrangements,  the  sovereignty  passed  suddenly  from 
niin  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  not,  of  course,  without  expos¬ 
tulation  and  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  father,  whose 
rights,  according  to  ail  orthodox  notions  on  the  subject,  were 
^ro^sly  violated  by  the  transfer.  All  this  while,  however,  a 
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powerful  neighbour,  whose  tenets  concerning  liingly  rights, 
saving  and  excepting  those  of  himself  and  his  royal  brothers, 
are  deemed  highly  heretical,  had  hh  schemes  of  transfer 
prepared,  and  his  machines  in  operation;  and  lo  !  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  both  the  kings  vanish  from  Spain,  and  ‘our  brother 
Joseph’,  succeeds  to  the  throne.  It  was  found  that  the  two 
monarchs  had  been  fascinated,  as  we  read  of  unfortunate  birds 
iometimes  being,  to  throw  themselves  directly  into  the  mouth 
of  the  great  serpent.  At  this  juncture  began  the  commo¬ 
tion  which'  lias  so  deeply  and  justly  interested  all  Europe. 
A  just  indignation  at  the  base  and  treacherous  proceeding 
of  Napoleon,  rose  so  high,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  as 
to  issue  in  an  energetic  call  of  the  whole  nation  to  arms. 
This  was  a  tremendous  crisis,  and  a  most  awful  summons; 
for  i  might  be  held  certain,  that  the  enemy,  defied  and 
challenged  in  this  unexpected  quarter,  and  this  new  manner, 
would  discharge  the  whole  collected  thunders  of  his  martial 
empire,  and,  even  if  unsuccessful,  would  desperately  prose¬ 
cute  the  contest  with  the  last  battalion  that  would  adhere  to 
his  standard.  And  if  such  would  be  his  determination,  what 
a  scene  the  patriots  had  before  them  !  If  the  emergency 
should  prove  to  require  it,  he  would  be  able,  at  a'  moderate 
computation,  to  bring  three  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  in 
successive  armies,  into  Spain.  It  would  be  idle  to  calculate 
that  such  a  force,  a  large  proportion  of  it  veterans  accustomed 
to  victory,  and  commanded  bv  such  a  set  of  generals  as 
never  were  combined  in  any  other  service,  could  be  every 
where  encountered,  and  finally  repelled,  by  less  than  four  or 
five  hundred  thousand  of  the  patriots.  And  if  the  war  should 
continue  even  no  more  than  six  or  eight  months,  how  many 
great  battles  would  there  be,  beside  the  incessant  course  of 
partial  actions  and- bloody  skirmishes?  Would  it  have  been 
at  all  an  extravagant  prediction  that,  during  so  many  months 
of  such  a  w’ar,  two  hundred  thousand  devoted  Spaniards 
might  perish  ?  And  then  w'hat  miseries  would  be  sufl’ered  by 
the  defenceless  inhabitants,  what  numbers  of  aged  and  sick 
persons,  and  women  and  children,  would  be  e.xpos'ed  to  ter¬ 
ror,  to  want,  and  in  many  cases  even  to  death ;  what 
desolation  of  the  country,  what  destruction  of  habitations, 
what  ruiii  of  agriculture,  and  what  famine,  as  the  probable 
consummation  of  all  !  This  picture  is  inexpressibly  too  faint 
for  the  prospect,  which  was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  dis¬ 
tinctly  presented  to  the  minds  of  those  who  first  summoned, 
and  all  who  seconded  them  in  summoning,  their  countrymen 
to  combat  with  the  whole  power  of  Francey  Now  then,  we 
may’ ask',  solemnly,  what  was  that  Object,  fOT  the  attainment 
of  which  the  .country  was  to  be  laid  open  to  this  most  gigaoti.e 
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and  enormous  train-  of  horroi  s  ?  What  was  that  ultimate 
transcendent  felicity, -the  tlwiight  of  which  waste  inspire  such 
multitudes  of  men  with  the  perfectly  new  sentiment,  a  contempe 
of  wounds  and  death  ;  which  was  to  animate  the  mothers, 
wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  of  tliese  men  to  urge  them  on  to 
battle,  and  which  was  to  reconcile  •  the  whole  population  to 
have  their  country  placed,  for  months,  in  a  situation’  about  pa¬ 
rallel  to  that  of  a  forest  infested  by  tygers  ?  At  the  very  least, 
that  Object  could  be  no-  less  than  the  noblest  system  of  na¬ 
tional  liberty,  that  ever  blessed  any  people.  '  ' 

Let  our  readers  recall  to  mind  t!ie manifestoes,  and  addresses 
to  the  people,  issued  by  the  jjrovincial  .luiitas ’that  took  the 
lead,  and  judge  whether  this  revw  the  object.  Some  of  those 
publications  were  strongly  conceived,  and  eloquently  express¬ 
ed.  They  powerfully  expatiated  on'  the  treacherous  arts,  by 
which  the  nation  and  t  he  ‘royal  family  had  been  inveigled,  on 
the  excesses  committed  in  some  places  by  the  French  troops, 
and  on  the  glory  of  revenge  ;  on  which  last  topic  we  regretted 
to  see  the  patriots  adopting  a  language,  and  endeavouring  to 
rouse  a  spirit,  of  savage  ferocity,  fit  only  for  the  mostbarba- 
rous  age.  But  the  accomplishmetit  of  revenge  could  be'  only 
a  very  subordinate  object  with  the  patriotic  Juntas  ;  nor  could 
it  be  expected  to  prove  an  object  adequate,'  in  those  parts-  of 
the  country  which  had  not  immediately  sulfered  or  witnessed 
the  outrages  committed  by  the  French,  to  stimulate  the  popu¬ 
lation  to  turn  their  meadows  into  fields  of  battle,  and  expose 
their  persons  to  the  sword  ;  especially  as  it  would  be  obvious 
that,  as  soon  as  Joseph  should  be  enthroned,  the  excesses  of 
the  French  must,  even  for  his  sake,  cease.  What,  then,  it 
must  still  be  asked,  was  the  grand  ultimate  object  to  be  attain¬ 
ed  by  so  dreadful  a.war,  even  presuming  it  must  be  successful? 
And,  as  far  as  we  have  at  any  time  been  able  to  discover,  the 
grand,  the  sublime  object,  which  was  to  animate  the  people 
to  such  a  warfare,  to  compensate  its  infinity  of  miseries,  and 
to  crown  the  final  victory,  was  no  other  than  a  return  to  the 
old  state  of  things,  with  the  mere  exception  of  French  influ¬ 
ence,  and  the  mischievous  power  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace* 
at  the  Spanish  court.  None  of  the  indispensable  innovations, 
none  of  the  gTand  reforms,  for  the  want  of  which  that  people 
nad  been  so  long  pitied  or  despised  by  all  the  civilized  world, 
'vas  specifically  held  out,  as  any  part  of  the 'incitement  or  the 
prize ;  no  limitations  of  the  royal  power,  ^or  the  royal  expen¬ 
ses,  no  reduction  of  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  no  rei 
straints  on  ecclesiastical  arrogance,  no  political  existence  to 
be  given  to  the  people,  no  method  of  enabling  them- to  parti¬ 
cipate  or  influence  their  government,  no  abrogation  of  the 
barbarous  municipal  regulations  against  the  freedom  of  trade, 
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no  improvements  of  political  economy  that  should  contribute 
to  supply  clothes  to  those  in  rags,  and  food  to  those  almost 
starving.  No,  there  was  nothing  of  all  tins  held  out  to  the 
people;  they  were  to  draw  on  them, -to  fight,  and  to, expel, 
the  whole  power  of  France,  at  the  dreadful  cost  that  we  have 
described,  and  then  Ferdinand  and  the  old  government  were 
to  be  triumphantly  restored,  and  all  would  be  well !  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  them  were  summoned  to,  rush  out  gal. 
lantly  to  perish,  in  order  that  the  remainder  might  cpntinuc  to 
be  the  poor,  ragged,  forlorn  nation,  that  they  were,  and 
are.  _  • 

If  a  project  for  exciting  the  people  to  plunge  into  an  un- 
fathomable  gulf  of  miseries  and  death  for  such  an  object,  may 
be  forgiven  to  the  statesmen  and  prelates  of  Spain,  whose  • 
catholic  imaginations  are  so  stored  with  prodigies  and  miracles, 
what,  however,  will  sober  judges  hereafter  say  of  the  politicians 
of  England,  at  th'e  memorable  juncture  ?  By  what  reach  of 
conjecture  will  it  be  possible  to  explain,  how  they,  the  en- 
lightened  inhabitants  of  a  free  country,  in  which  they  have 
«o  often  elofjuently  declaimed  on  the  glory  of  having  permit¬ 
ted  no  despotism  here,  on  the  energy  with  which  noble  ideas 
of  liberty  will  inspire  a  people  to  resist  the  armies  of  a  ty¬ 
rant,  and  on  the  wretchedness  of  living  under  a  government 
like  that  of  Spain  ;  in  what  way  can  it  be  made  intelligible, 
how  these  enlightened  politicians  should  conceive  it  possible 
to  rouse  a  whole  people  to  arms,  at  the  peril  of  such  awful  I 
consequences,  by  any  objects  held  out  to  them  by  the  Juntas'  I 
or  should  deem  it  a  desirable  thing  if  they  could, — excepting,  I 
indeed,  with  the  mere  view  of  diverting  the  danger  a  while  I 
longer  from  our  own  country,  and  giving,  in  our  stead.  Spa-  I 
nish  victims  to  the  French  sabres.  I 

‘What  was  Ferdinand,  or  any  -other  individual,  to  the  un-  I 
happy  people  of  Spain,  who  were  to  leave  their  families,  to  I 
have  their  cottages  burnt,  to  famish,  or  to  bleed  for  his  sake^  I 
What  had  he  ever  done  for  them,  or  attempted  to  do  ?  If  he  I 
had  been  a  thousand  times  more  their  friend  than  they  had  ever  I 
found  him  to  be,  by  what  law  of  justice  or  common  sense  could  I 
it  be,  that  countless  multitudes  should  go  to,  be  slaughtered  I 
on  his  account  ? — not  to  notice  the  absurdity  of  summoning » I 
nation  to  fight  fora  person  who  w'as,  as  to  any  possible  con- 1 
nexion  with  them,  to  all  intents,  a  non-entity.  I 

For  a  while,  we  still  hoped,  that •  the  name  of  Ferdinandl 
would  be  sufiered  to  sink,  by  degrees,  out  of  the  concern  ;  andl 
that  the  project  would  assume,  at  length,  the  bold  aspect  of  al 
really  popular  cause.  In  this  hope,  we  anxiously  waited  tlul 
assembling  of  the  Supreme  Junta.  At  last  they  asseinblcuB 
verified  their  powers,  and  took  the  oath  which  they  had  soB 
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IcDinly  framed.  ^V’e  read  that  oath,  and  have  never  since,  for 
one  instant,'  entertained  the  smallest  hope  of  the  Spanish 
cause.  There  were  sonic  most  vague  and  insignificant'  ex¬ 
pressions  in  that  oath,  about  taking  care  of  the  interests  of  the 
nation;  but  its  absolute  sum  and  substance  was,  popery  and  • 
Ferdinand.  The  first  of  these,  avowed  in  its  utmost  extent 
and  grossness,  we  considered,  as  we  have  already  attempted  to 
explain,  as  enough  to  ensure  the  fate  of  the  whole  design,  on 
account  of  its  aspect  relatively. to  the  divine  government ;  and 
the  latter,  as  furnishing  far  too  insignificant  a  motive  to  ani¬ 
mate  a  nation  to  battle,  The  Junta  oegan  by  declaring  they 
had  no  power  to  assemble  the  Cortez,  in  other  words,  that  they 
could  do  nothing  for  the  people  ;  they  went  on  to  restrict  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  now, — the  world  is  ceasing  to  in¬ 
quire  what  they  are  doing. 

No  room  remains  for  remarks  on  the  measures  of  our  go- 

Irnment,  relating  to  the  vast  preparations  and  armies  pro- 
isedly  intended  for  the  assistance  of  Spain ;  what  is  worse, 

;  have  no  room  for  adding  many  remarks  on  the  book  which 
s  given  occasion  to  this  article. 

The  Cici  (i.e;  Lord)  Rodrigo  Diaz  was  a  most  renowned  hero, 
the  eleventh  century,  who  was  sometimes  in  the  service  of 
c  Christian  monarch  of  Spain,  and' sometimes  maintained 
iTiself  independent  in  his  conquests  from  the  Moorish  part 
the  country.  There  are  several  ancient  records,  and  an 
lie  poem,  concerning  him,  in  the  Spanish  language  ;  Mr. 
(utliey  has  formed  the  present  work,  by  combining  and  bar- 
onising  the  several  relations  together,  faithfully  translating, 
he  assures  us,  what  he,  has  selected  from  each,  and  notiug, 
the  margin  of  each  paragraph,  the  work,  and  the  part  of 
lework  from  which  it  is  taken.  The  translation  is  in  the  an- 
^uated  English  dialect,  which  appears  to  us  to  be,  in  general, 
retty  successfully  supported. 

The  story  is  something  between  a  hist oiy  and  a  romance  ; 
id  Mr.  Southey  has  not  attempted  to  distinguish  what  is  true 
om  what  is  fabulous  ;  the  Spanish  literature  evidently  sup- 
lied  no  means  for  doing  this,  nor  would  it  have  been  worth 
^lile,  had  it  been  practicable,  as  the  fabulous  parts,  are  pro- 
ibly  quite  as  amusing  as  the  true,  and  give  as  striking  a  pic- 
'[e  of  the  times.  In  this  view  the  work  is  very  interesting. 

are  transported  into  an  age  and  country,  where  the  gen- 
einca  go  out  to  work  in  the  morning,  with  their  steeds  and, 
'iicesjas  regularly  as  the  farmers  with  their  team  and  plough, 
indeed  a  gooci  deal  more  so.  The  Cid  surpasses  all  his 
“^temporaries  for  diligence  and  success  in  such  laudable  oc- 
“pation.  His  course  of  enterprise  is  so  rapid,  so  uniformly 
'ccessful,  and  so  much  of  a  piece  in  other  respects,  that  in 
Vol.  V, 
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.some  parts  of  the  book  the  mind  is  cfuite  tired  of  following 
liim.  In  many  other  parts,  however,  the  narrative  is  eminently 
striking,  especially  in  describing  some  of  the  single  combats, 
and,  most  of  all,  in  the  long  account  of  an  extraordinary  court 
of  justice,  held  on  two  young  princes  or  noblemen,  who  had 
abused  their  wives,  the  daughters  of  theCid.  Nothing  in  the 
whole  library  of  romantic  history  can  exceed  this  narrative. 
TheCid  aj)j)ears  a  humane  warrior,  according  to  the  standard 
of  those  times,  and  yet  he  could  calmly  be  guilty  of  the  most 
infernal  cruelties;  for  instance,  burning  alive  many  Moors, 
in  the  siege  of  Valencia.  The  destruction  of  Mnfidels,’  in. 
deed,  in  any  and  every  manner,  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  noblest  exercises  of  Christian  virtue.  Three  or 
four  of  his  constant  companions  in  arms  display  such  magna¬ 
nimous  bravery,  and  such  an  aft'ectionate  fidelity  to  him,  as  to 
excite  the  reader’s  interest  and  partiality  in  no  small  degree. 
A  prominent  feature  of  tiie  story  throughout,  is  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  religious  and  superstitious  ideas, in  the  discourse 
of  the  warriors,  in  all  situations.  There  are  many  things  of 
the  same  character  as  the  following  : 

‘  And  the  Cid  assembled  his  chief  captains,  and  knights,  and  people, 
and  said  unto  them, — Kinsmen,  and  friends,  and  vassals,  hear  me— 
to-day  has  been  a  good  day,  and  to-morrow  shall  be  a  better.  Be  ye  all 
armed  and  ready  in  the  dark  of  the  morning  ;  mass  shall  be  said,  and  thr 
bishop,  Don  Hieronymo,  will  give  us  absolution,  and  then  we  will  to 
horse,  and  out  and  smite  them,  (the  Moorish  army)  in  the  name  of  the 
Creator,  and  of  the  apostle  Santiago.  It  is  fitter  that  we  should  live, 
than  that  they  should  gather  in  the  fruits  of  this  land.  But  let  us  take 
counsel  in  what  manner  we  may  go  forth,  so  as  to  receive  least  hurt,  for 
they  are  a  mighty  power,  and  we  can  only  defeat  them  by  great  mastery 
in  war.  When  Alvar  Fanez  Minaya  heard  this,  he  answered  and  said, 
praised  be  God,  and  your  good  fortune,  you  have  atchieved  greaterthings 
than  this,  and  I  tiiist  in  God’s  mercy  that  you  will  atchieve  this  also. 
Give  me  three  hundred  horse,  and  we  will  go  out  when  the  first  cod 
crows,  and  put  ourselves  in  ambush  in  the  valley  of  Albuhera ;  and  when 
you  have  joined  battle,  we  will  issue  out  and  fall  upon  them  on  the  oiir' 
side,  and  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  God  will  help  us^.  Well  was  the 
Cid  pleased  with  this  counsel,  and  he  said,  it  should  be  so  ;  and  he 
*  them  feed  their  horses  in  time,  and  sup  earfy,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  cock* 
crow,  come  to  the  church  of  St.  Pedro,  and  hear  mass,  and  shrive  then'- 
selves,  and  communicate,  and  then  take  horse,  in  the  name  of  the  Tnni'V! 
that  the  soul  of  him  who  should  die  in  the  business,  ‘  might  go,  without 
to  God.^  p.  231. 

Ilian  introduction,  Mr.  Southey  has  uiven  a  brief  history'^ 
the  conquests  and  sovereigns  or  tlie  Moors  in  Spain,.  dowO'' 
the  time  of  the  Cid. 
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dah  and  Israel ;  tlu  Progress,  and  final  Overthrow,  of  the  Antichristian 
Confederacy  in  the  Land  of  Palestine;  and  the  ultimate  general  Diffusion 
of  Christianity.  By  the  Rev.  George  Stanley  Faber,  B.  D.  Vicar  of 
Stockton-upon-Tces.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xxvii.  322.  323.  Price  IBs.  bds. 
Rivingtons.’,  1808. 

the  Propliecies  of  Scripture,,  illustrated  by  llie  events 
^  which  fulfil  them,  can  not  he  too  frequently  presented  to 
the  public  attention.  Their  accomplishment  has  been  so  re¬ 
markable  in  a  long  train  of  events  which  form  the  great  features 
of  the  annals  of  past  ages,  that  to  read  them  in  connection  -with 
history  so  fixes  tlie  attention,  and  so  impresses  the  mind,  that 
we  can  no  more  dispute  the  truth  of  the  prophecy  than 
the  reality  of  the  facts.  Let  any  man,  accustomed  to  reflect 
on  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  look  through  some  good 
history  of  the  former  and  present  state  of  Babylon,  Niniveh, 
Tyre,  and  Jerusalem,  and  then  read  the  predictions  relative 
to  these  celebrated  polities  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  the 

Iilelity  of  bis  heart  will  tremble.  Such  however  is  the 
pticism  of  the  public  mind,  and  such  the  influence  of  an 
del  witticism,  ‘  the  study  of  the  prophecies  either  finds  a 
n  mad  or  leaves  him  so,’ — that  it  requires  considerable 
irage  for  a  gentleman  of  learning,  an  associate  of  culti- 
ed  men,  and  a  votary  for  literary  fame,  to  make  the  Pro- 
ecies  the  subject  of  his  studious  researches  and  public 
rks.  A  writer,  therefore,,  who  belongs  like  Dr.  Faber  to 
s  rank  of  society,  and  who  nevertheless  has  sufficient  re- 
ution  dispassionately  and  minutely  to  enter  into  these  in¬ 
stigations,  is  intitleu  to  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  all 
isses  of  Christians. 

The  Jews  are  a  people  so  universally  known,  their  history 
ihraces  such  a  vast  extent  of  time,  their  character  and  circum- 
nces  differ  so  widely’  from  those  of  any  other  people  on 
2  face  of  the  globe,  their  dispersion  has  been  so  accu- 
tely  foretold,  their  sufferings  have  been  so  great  and 
otracted,  and  they  have  been  so  eminently  honoured 
God  as  the  instruments  of  communicating  the  revelation 
his  Truth  to  the  world,  that  no  man  who  receives  that 
'■elation  as  authentic  can  fail  to  take  considerable  interest 
its  descriptions  of  their  future  destiny.  That  the  prophe¬ 
ts  do  speak  of  their  restoration  is  agreed  by  all ;  but  there 
a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  among  divines,  con- 
■tiiing  the  nature  of  that  restoration,  the  means  by  which  it 
'i  be  effected,  and  the  period  of  its  accomplishment.  To. 

it  appears  probable,  from  the  nature^of  the  Redeemer’s 
•ngdom,  tlie  analogy  of  his  past  conduct,  and  the  express 
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language  adopted  by  himself  and  his  apostles,  that  their 
restoration,  like  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  is  purely  of  a  sni- 
ritual  nature.  I'hcir  return  to  Judea  as  an  united  people 
supposes  ttia!  they  will  form  a  body  politic,  and  consequently 
that  Christ  will  be  the  head  of  a  temporal  kingdom ;  for  no* 
thing  is  more  clear  from  the  prophecies,  than  that  he  is  to 
be  their  Ruler,  Prince,  or  King.  This  opinion  implies,  that 
the  laws  and  ceremonies  of  Judaism  must  be  still  observed, 
in  order  to  keep  them  distinct  and  separate  from  the  con¬ 
verted  Gentiles.  And  this  supposition  perpetuates  circum- 
cision,  the  interdiction  of  marriage  with  any  but  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  and  the  civil  and  criminal  code  of  the  Mosaic  in¬ 
stitutions;  all  which,  according  to  persons  of  this  sentiment, 
are  abrogated  by  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  same  Ian. 
goage,  they  further  observe,  that  is  applied  to  the  calling  of 
the  Jews,  is  used  to  describe  the  calling  of  the  'Gentiles,  and 
must  therefore  be  'interpreted  in  the  same  manner.  The 
language  in  w'hich  the  Jewish  Scriptures  mention  the  recep- 
tion  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church,  is  as  highly  figurative, 
as  local  in  its  descriptions,  and  as  political  in  its  representa 
tions,  as  that  which  has  been  used  to  predict  the  future  re 
storation  of  the  Jews ;  and  the  latter  may  therefore  be  pre 
sumed,  as  the  former  has  appeared  from  the  evidence  of 
facts,  to  have  been  used  only  in  conformity  to  Jewish 
habits  and  modes  of  thinking.  The  New- Testament,  on 
the  other  hand,  speaks  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  in  the 
same  simple  and  spiritual  language  that  it  applies  to  the 
universal  calling  of  the  Gentile  nations;  the  description  has 
nothing  local,  political,  or  miraculous  connected  with  it,  bet 
intimates  that  the  work  is  to  be  effected,  under  the  special 
influence  of  Heaven,  by  the  same  ordinary  means  that  have 
destroyed  Polytheism,  that  have ’maintained  and  diffused  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  opposition  to  all  the  power  of  the  Roman  empirt) 
the  sophistr}'  of  Infidelity,  and'  the  blasphemy  of  AtheiaO) 
and  that  are  destined  to' convert  all  the  heathen  nations 
the  globe,  without  any  new  miracles  but 'such  as  are  display® 
every  day  in  the  conversion  of  sinners.  It  is  worthy'of  remark 
they  think,  that  the  prophecies  which  speak  of  the  restort 
tion  of  this  singular  people^  are  by  most’ writers  on  the  sub 
ject  sought  principally  from  the  Old'Testament,  who  do 
sufficiently  attend,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  peculiarity  of  ttt 
style  then  used.  The  figures  employed  to  predict  the  nR 
aavent  of  Christ  and  the  nature  of  Messiah’s  reign  were  s 
local  and  political,  that  the  Jews  almost' universally  wbu® 
derstood  the  nature  of  his  kingdom  ;  they  expected  one  t 
Was  temporal,  and  if  ‘  not  totally  'prescriptive,  yet  such 
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«oulcl  make  the  Christians  tributary  to  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
And  »’c  must  confess  that  some  writers  have  fallen  into  the 
same  mistakes  as  the  ancient  and  modern  Jews;  and  have 
understood  the  prophecies  too  literally,  to  accord  wi«h  the 
simple,  spiritual,  and  universal  nature  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ. 

While  we  state  these  sentiments,  it  is  due  to  our  readers 
to  mention  it,  as  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  number  of 
writers  on  this  subject,  that  some  of  the  'Jews  will  be  rer 
stored  to  their  own  land ;  though  few  of  the  expositors 
a<;ree  as  to  the  manner,  the  means,  or  the  time.  Some  are 
0^  opinion  that  they  will  be  converted,  while  among  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  and  then  be  restored  to  the  land  of  Judea;  others,  that  they 
will  return  first,  and  then  embrace  Christianity.  As  to  the 
motives  of  their  return,  some  think  they  will  be  religious,  others 
that  they  will  be  political ;  some  think  the  means  will  be 
ordinary,  others  foretel-  supernatural  signs  and  miraculous 
operations*  But  that  our  readers  may  be  apprised  what  are 
the  opinions  of  Dr.  Faber,  we  will  give  them,  as  tiearly  as  our 
limits  will  admit,  in  his  own  words. 

Either  before  or  about  the  expiration  of  the  1260  years 
of  the  duration  of  Antichrist,  one  great  division  of  the  scat¬ 
tered  Jews  will  embrace.  Christianity ;  and  some  mighty 
maritime  nation  of  the  faithful  worshippers  will  aid  their  re¬ 
turn  to  Judea.  At  this  period  the  Ottoman  empire  will' have 
Iteen  overthrown,  and  the  great  confederacy  of  Antichrist 
"ill  have  been  completed,  which  will  be  conducted  by  the 
ruler  of  the  French  nation.  While  the  maritime  power 
“engaged  in  converting  one  great  division  of  the  Jews  with 
a  view  to  their  restoration,  the  Antichristian  confederacy  will 
*ilie  under  its  protection  another  great  division  of  the  Jews, 
Md  will  direct  its  arms  against  Palestine  in  order  to  restore 
'uem  in  an  unconverted  state.  This  expedition  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  land.  In  this  attempt  Antichrist  will  meet  with 
‘Pposition  from  a  king  of  the  south — (but  who  this  may  in- 
Md  is  not  conjectured,)  and  with  a  still  more  formidable 
distance  from  Kussia,  who  is  considered  as  Daniel’s  ‘  King 
f  the  North,’  and  will  brinii  into  the  contest  chariots  and 

•t  •  ^  •  •  B 

ufseinen  and  many  ships  ;  but  Antichrist  will  overcome 
"  opposition,  place  the  unepuverted  Jews  in  Jerusalem, 
•‘d  then  go  toward  Egypt.  But  Edom,  Moab,  and  the  chil- 
fen  ot  Ammon,  shall  escape  out  of  his  hands.  At  this  time 
•‘c  maritime  nation  will  bring  the  converted  Jews  to  Pa- 
■bne,  where  much  blood  will  be  shed  by  the  two  divisions. 
\  length,  the  unconverted  part  will  receive  Christianity  and 
uck  brethren.  Antichrist  will  then  return  from  Egypt 

e  Libya,  besiege  and  takp  Jerusalem,  and  commit  the 
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most  atrocious  barbarities.  On  his  retaking  Jerusalem,  the 
troops  of  the  maritime  power  will  retreat  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  be  joined  by  many  of'the  converted  ‘ 
Jews.  To  this  host  Antichrist  will  direct  his  attention;  he  I 
will  advance  the  whole  of  his  army  to  Megiddo  near  the 
forces  of  the  maritime  power,  and  prepare  to  engage  them. 

At  this  anxious  moment,  a  supernatural  appearance,  like 
that  in  the  wilderness  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  will  be 
manifested  over  Jerusalem,  accompanied  by  all  the  saints 
and  an  innumerable  army  of  Heaven.  This  tremendous  vi¬ 
sion  will  lialt  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  and  by  an  earthquake 
cleave  it  asunder.  It  will  then  advance  to  the  valley  of  Me- 
giddo,  and  hover  over  the  heads  of  the  palsied  troops  of  Anti¬ 
christ.  Jesus  will  then  personally  display  himself  to  the  as¬ 
sembled  nations.  The  faithful  will  view  him  with  wonder  and 
joy.  His  kindred  after  the  Hesh,  who  pierced  him,  will  now 
•behold  him  in  his  glory.  He  will  come  with  clouds,  and  all 
the  kindreds  of  the  Latin  earth  will  wail  because  of  him.  He 
will  smite  them  with  plagues,  make  them  destroy  each  other, 
and  ‘  snmmoyi  the  converted  Jews  to  take  vengeance  by  the  des¬ 
truction  of  their  enemies'  Thus  will  Antichrist  come  to  an 
end;  and  none  shall  help  him.  This  will  occupy  a  period  of 
about  30  years.  The  ten  tribes,  however,  vv’hich  have  been 
so  long  concealed  from  ‘  mortal  knowledge,’  will  be  found, 
and  restored  bv  land,  in  a  converted  state,  to  the  country  of 
their  fathers  ;  and  then  the  awful  apparition  of  the  Shcchinah 
will  renjain  suspended  over  Jerusalem. 

All  this,  with  a  vast  variety  of  minute  circtimstances  to  fiHj 
up  the  Drama,  may  be  clearly  and  indubitably  discerned, 
according  to  Dr.  Faber,  in  various  prophecies  of  scripture. 

'J’hcse  opinions  are  stated  and  variously  illustrated  in  81 
pages.  'The  entire  remainder  of  the  volumes  is  occupied  m 
commenting  on  the  various  passages  as  they  stand,  in  the  ef" 
der  of  the  books  of  the  scriptures ;  these  are  divided  into  44dis- 
tinct  ciiapters.  The  text  and  commentaries  from  the  Old 
ament  employ  live  hundred  and  thirty  pages  ;  those  from  ty 
New  employ  only  seventeen.  Should  not  this  circumstance  u'‘ 
duce  our  author  to  suspect  whether  he  may  not  have  beenmi'lf" 
by  the  highly  figurative  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  be 
finds  so  little  on  this  sulyject  in  the  New,  and  especially  ?- 
even  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse  takes  no  distinct  notice  o 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews 

He  who  enters  on  the  task  of  writing  commentaries  on  th 
Prophecies  with  a  favourite  system  in  his  mind,  is  much  niot' 
likely  to  pervert  the  sacred  oracles  to  its  assistance,  than ''  «' 
derive  his  conclusions  from  a  fair  examination  of  their  iinp(’['  ^ 
Dr.  Faber,  tindoubtedly,  is  often  betrayed  into  this  error:  f 
he  not  only  forces  a  meaning  on  the,  passage  which  it  will  vs 
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bear,  but  adopts  sentiments  into  liis  coinmentary  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  text.  The  following  scriptures  and  com« 
mentaries  will  illustrate  our  assertion  ;  and  by  referring  from  . 
pages  145  to  155,  it  may  be  amply  confirmed. 

Prophecy  I.  The  dispersion  of  the  Israelites^^Thelr  idolatry  in  their 
»  dispersion — Their  Juture  restoration. 

<  Deuteronomy  iv.  27.  The  Lord  shall  scatter  you  among  the 
nations,  and  ye  shall  be  left  few  in  number  among  the  peoples,  whither 
the  Lord  shall  lead  you.  28.  And  there  ye  shall  serve  gods,  the  work  of 
men*s  hands,  wood  and  stone,  which  neither  see  nor  hear,  nor  eat,  nor 
‘inell. 

‘  29.  But,  if  from  thence  thou  shalt  seek  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou 
shall  find  him,  if  thou  seek  him  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul. 
When  thou  art  in  tribulation,  and  ail  these  things  are  come  upon 
i  taee,  in  the  end  of  the  days  if  thou  wilt  turn  unto  the  Lord  thy  God 
and  wilt  be  obedient  unto  his  voice,  31.  (For  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a 
merciful  God)  he  will  not  forsake  thee,  neither  destroy  thee,  nor  forget  . 
the  covenant  of  thy  fathers  which  he  sware  unto  them. 

COMMENTARY. 

I  ‘  At  the  time  when  this  prophecy  was  delivered,  the  children  of  Israel 
!  were  on  the  point  of  tnking  possession  of  the  promised  land ;  and, 
j  humanly  speaking,  nothing  was  less  likely  than  that  any  such  calamity,  as 
!  Moses  here  predicts  should  befall  them.  Yet,  agreeably  to  his  declara- 
I  lion,  the  ten  tribes  were  first  led  away  captive  into  Assyria,  and  have  ever 
since  been  given  up  to  the  delusion  of  worshipping  strange  gods.  After¬ 
wards  the  tnvo  tribes  were  carried  from  their  own  country  to  Babylon.  And 
I  at  length  the  same  t^o  tribes  were  yet  more  effectually  dispersed  by  the 
I  Romans  ;  and  are,  at  the  present  day,  wanderers  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
\  earth.  In  the  course  of  this  their  last  captivity,  they  have  been  repeat- 
1  eJly  compelled,  as  if  that  the  prophecy  might  be  completely  fulfilled,  to 
j  bow  down  before  the  idols  of  Popery,  and  to  abjure  their  own  religion*. 
I  ‘  Nevertheless,  although  they  be  apparently  forsaken,  God  still  hath 
I  his  eye  upon  them.  As  they  were  of  old  brought  back  from  Babylon  ; 
I  so  will  they,  in  due  season,  be  converted  from  their  long  apostasy,  and 
I  be  gathered  together  out  of  all  nations.  Nor  will  Judah  alone  be  re- 
I  stored :  Israel  likewise  shall  seek  the  Lord  his  God,  and  be  obedient 
I  wito  his  voice.  Then  shall  the  two  rival  kingdoms  be  for  ever  united 
I  together  so  as  to  form  only  one  people :  for  God  hath  declared,  that  he- 
B  Will  not  utterly  destroy  them,  nor  ever  forget  the  covenant  which  he 
B  sware  unto  their  fathers.^  pp.  86. — 87. 

I  Can  there  be  any  man  living,  uninfluenced  by  a  previous  by  ^ 

■  pothesis,  who  would  say,  from  this  text,  that  Moses  predicted 

■  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  first  and  Assyria  as  the  scene 

■  of  itr — can  there  be  any  man  who  would  infer  from  its  terms 

■  it  is  yet  to  have  a  future  accomplishment,  or  that  Judah 
i«^nd  Israel  shall  be  gathered  together  out  of  all  nations 
fi^iid  be  so  united  as  to’  form  one  people  ?  To  say  .these 


*  See  Bp.  NeAVton’s  Dissert  vii. 
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things  can  be  proved  from  other  Scriptures,  is  quite 
useless;  for  why  are  passages  cited,  but  to  prove  these 
distinguishing  and  d«)ubtful  positions.  It  is  very  unfortunate 
that  this  should  be  the  first  text -in  the  series  offered  to  prove 
our  author’s,  favourite  opinions,  the  commentaries  on  which, 
being  so  obviously  deficient  both  in  accuracy  and  argument, 
prepare  the  reader  to  suspect  the  justness  of  all  the  subse¬ 
quent  reasonings.  By  the  method  Dr.  F.  has  pursued,  he  has 
repeated  the  same  things  so  often,  and  with  so  little  attention 
to  opinions  previously  expressed  by  others  on  the  passages, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  read  regularly  to  the  close  of  the 
first  volume,  without, strong  sensations  of  fatigue.  Had  Dr. 
Faber  classed  all  the  principal  passages  under  distinct  heads, 
and  taken  more  time  to  answer  known  oitjections,  and  to  prove 
the  sense  he  had  .ascribed  to  them  to  be  their,  true  import, 
w.e  think  he  would  have  made  his  work  both  more  interesting 

I  •  •  ® 

and  niore  convincing. 

The  restoration  of  the  ten  tribes  is  a  very  prominent  part 
of  our  author’s  work.  He  conceives  that  the  Prophecies  speak 
in  many  places  distinctly  of  Israel  and  Judah.  But  to  us 
nothing  appears  clearer,  than  that  the  terms  Israel  and 
Israelites  are  used  by  the  Scriptures,  when  not  speaking  his¬ 
torically  but  prophetically,  as  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the 
ilescenuants  of  Jacoi> ;  excepting  those  places  where  the  terms 
Israel  and  Judah  are  both  used.  He  complains  of  Mr.  Mede 
for 'not  making  this  distinction  ;  but  the  adherence  to  this  very 
distinction  has  involved  him,  we  suspect,  in  a  variety  of  false 
conclusions.  Dr.  F.  is  aware  of  the  vast  difficulties  attending 
this  restoration,  but  he  surmounts  theni  all  by  saying, 

‘  It  may  be  probably  asked,  How  can  the.  ten  tribes  ever  be  discovered 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  during  which  they  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  lost  and  mingled  among  the  nations  of  the  east  ?  To  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  it  would  be  sufficient  simply  to  answer,  I  know  not.  The  restoration 
of  the  ten  tribes  is  expressly  foretold,  and  is  therefore  an  article  of  faith. 
Witli  the  manner  of  their  discovery  I  presume  not  to  concern  myself.’ 

That  the  ten  tribes,  as  a  separate  body  from  the  other  two, 
vtill  be  discovered,  converted,  and  restored,  is  an  opinion  .too 
lightly  assumed.  If  involves,  indeed,  so  many  difficulties,  we 
may  say  almost  natural  impossibilities,  that  much  clearer  evi¬ 
dence  is  requisite  to  establish  it,  than  has  yet  been  presented 
from  the  Prophecies.  More  than  nvo  thousand  five  hundred 
years  have  elapsed  since  these  tribes  were  carried  into  cap¬ 
tivity  ;  and  we  have  no  distinct  account  of  them,  in  aty 
records  whatever,  during  all  this  time.-.  What  became  of  theta 
afterwards,  is  rather  a  matter  of  conjecture  than  of  history  ;  hut 
it  is  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  wlm 
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f^ere  carried  away, — for  some  might  be  left  in  the  conquered 
country — returned,  and  united  with  the  Jews  a'fter  their  restor¬ 
ation  frem  Babylon.  Those  who  did  not  return  appear  to  have 
been  greatly  dispersed ;  many  of  them  probably  were  lost  by 
intermarrying  with  the  heathen  nations  among  whom  they  were 
situated  ;  and  the  descendants  of  the  rest,  though  preserved 
distinct,  perhaps,  from  the  heathen  nations  by  marrying  only 
with  the  posterity  of  Jacob,  are  not  now  to  be  distinguished, 
we  apprehend,  among  the  general  body  of  Jews,  as  de¬ 
scendants  from  the  ten  tribes.  The  terms,  Jews,  and  Israel 
or  Israelites,  appear  to  be  used  through  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament  as  convertible;  and  are  never  employed,  as 
far  as  we  can  perceive,  to  distinguish  between  the  ten  tribes 
and  the  other  two.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  number  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  returned  into  Judea  with  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  and  were  mentioned  by  those  two  inspired  writers; 
both  of  whom,  in  their  account  of  this  event,  and  of  some 
others  which  happened  soon  after,  include  all  the  twelve  tribes 
without  exception.  Indeed  it  appears  clear,  that  from  this 
period  the  distinction  of  the  particular  tribes  began  to  be  lost ; 
till,  in  process  of  time,  on  account  of  the  political  ascendancy 
of  Judah,  they  were  all  comprehended  under  the  common 
j  name  of  Jews.  We  may  add,  that  Josephus  gives  no  intima- 
i  tion  of  the  existence  of  these  tribes  as  distinct  from  the  others  ; 

1  and  that  the  Apostle  James  addres'ses  himself  to  ‘  the 
t-xdxe  tribes  scattered  abroad.’  The  Afgans  in  the  East,  and 
the  people  in  America  mentioned  by  Dr.  Faber,  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  have  had  an  extraction  resembling  a  Jewish,  one, 
without  supposing  them  to  compose  the  ten  tribes ;  for  the 
proof  that  the  Afgans  were  originally  Israelites  is  so  slender, 
that,  in  our  opinion,  no  great  importance  should  be  attached  to 
it.  If  we  were  to  consider  these  people  as  the  only  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  ancient  nation  of  Israel,  the  case  would  be  hopeless 
i  indeed  ;  for  these  people  are  Mahometans,  and  have  been  such 
j  forages;  and  they  have  continuall}’  intermarried  with  others 
!  .of  the  same  religion  for  so  great  a  length  of  time,  that  to 
?  separate  and  exhibit  them  as  the  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes, 
!  would  require  at  least  as  great  a  miracle-  as  the  resurrection 
1  of  the  bod}^,  by  which  our  author  illustrates  the  subject.  We 
;  would  not  be  understood  to  assert  that  the  dispersed  Israelites 
'  oecame  extinct  as  a  separate  race  from  the  heathen  nations, 

[  oither  by  death  or  intermarriage;  but  only  that  their  distinct¬ 
ness  as  tribes,  and  as  a  separate  body,  from  the  descendants 
'of  Judah,  as  well  as  all  proof  of  such  distinctness  now  sub- 
i  ^'sting,  is  irrecoverably  lost. 

j  '  ery  little  indeed  of  the  ancient  prophecy,  respecting  the 
I'oed  of  Abraham,  is  represented  by  Dr.  F.  as  having  beeq 
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fulfilled  by  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  establishment 
of  his  kingdom  through  the  first  promulgation  of  Christianity, 
— an  event  which  surely  cannot  yield  in  importance  to  any 
thing  future.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  not  only  what  is' called 
the  primary,  but  the  only  sense  of  many  of  the  prophecies. 
We  would  ask  Dr.  F.  what  transaction  can  human  conjecture 
devise  as  yet  to  come,  more  extraordinary  in  its  nature,  im¬ 
portant  in  its  effects,  and  glorious  in  its  consequences,  than 
the  Eternal  Word  appearing  in  human  flesh,  making  an 
atonement  for  sin,  rising  from  the  grave,  ascending  to  heaven, 
pouring  out  the  Spirit,  appointing  a  gospel  ministry,  com¬ 
pleting  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures,  and  establishing  a  system 
of  truth  which  is  advancing  by  rapid  steps  to  subdue  and 
regenerate  the  world  ?  Had  our  author,  and  his  oracle  Mr. 
Lowth,  more  seriously  considered  this  view  of  the  subject,  we 
think  they  would  not  so  frequently  have  directed  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  future  temporal  kingdom  to  be  obtained  and  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  sword.  The  unconverted  Jews,  according  to 
this  system,  are  first  to  dispossess  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Judea  by  force  of  arms  ;  and  the  country,  again,  is  to  be 
forcibly  wrested  from  them,  by  the  converted  Jews,  conveyed 
and  assisted  by  the  maritime  nation  of  faithful  worshippers. 
But,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  Scriptures  never  represent 
the  kingdom  of  Chfist  as  owing  its  proniotioti  or  estal)lish' 
inent  to  any'  other  weapon  than  ‘  the  sword' of  the  Spirit.’ 

Another  circumstance  which  inclines  us  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  Dr.  Faber’s  system,  is,  the  number  of  miracles 
which  it  represents  as  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews. 
We  might  ask,  what  greater  necessity  is  there  for  fresh 
miracles,  to  convince  them,  than  there  is  for  the  conversion 
of  the  numerous  and  prejudiced  nations  of  the  heathen; 
Why  is  it  to  be  expected  that  a  nation,  which  had  a  number 
of  most  stupendous  miracles  wrought  before  their  eyes,  yet 
without  effect,  should  have  others  wrought  to  convince  tlieni 
of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  while  all  other 
nations  are  commanded  to  receive  the  truth  concerning  him 
on  the  evidences  already  afforded,  and  this  too^  on  the  tesu- 
mony  of  none  but  persons  of  the  unbelieving  nation? — 
admit  that  this  kind  of  argument  should  be  cautiously*  cii'- 
ploved  in  commenting  on  the  Scriptures  ;  for  the  wisdom  ami 
sovereignty  of  God  ai*e  not  to  be  circumscribed  by  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  human  rea.soning :  yet  it  certainly  should  not  ne 
overlooked  by  a  commentator  on  the  Propliecies,  who  is  m 
perpetual  danger  of  being  misled  by  the  highly  figurative 
language  of  the  Old  Testament, — especially  too  as  our  Lor® 
declared  that  no  other  sign  should  be  given  to  this  people  than 
that  of  his  resurrection.  The  restoring  a  barren  land  into  a 
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rich  and  productive  state,  tlie  discovery  of  the  ten  tribes  wliich 
liave  been  lost  to  the  world  for  more  tlian  two  thousand  years, 
tlie  separation  of  them  from  the  people  with  whom  they  have 
been  mingling  for  most  of  that  time,  the  actual  desiccation  of 
the  Euphrates,  the  appearance  of  the  fiery  pillar  over  .leru- 
salein,  the  personal  manifestation  of  Christ,  and  the  literal 
healing  of  the  sick,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  dumb,  with  many 
other  marvellous  occurrences,  are  all  necessary  to  the  accoin- 
nlislnnent  of  our  author's  system. 

The  principal  features  of  Dr.  F.’s  previous  works  on  pro. 
pliecy  are  very  prominent  in  this  :  he  every  where  finds  ‘  the 
infidel  King,’  meaning  the  French  government;  for  though, 
according  to  his  system,  the  reign  of  this  King  cannot,  at 

1  farthest,  last  much  more  than  sixty  years,  yet  he  is  made  the 
subject  of  the  prophecies  through  the  far  greater  part  of 
Scripture.  He  is  Isaiah’s  Leviathan  and  Bird  of  prey;  he  is 
Jeremiah’s  Lion  of  the  thicket  and  Dry  Wind  of  the  plain  ; 
he  is  the  Infidel  King  of  Daniel,  the  Northern  Tyrant  of  Joel, 
and  the  Antichrist  of  the  New  Testament.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  convince  us  that  the  prophets  were  inspired  men, 
than  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  providence  which  their 
predictions  embrace ;  and  nothing  more  strongly  proves  that' 
the  commentators  are  not  prophets,  than  the  narrow  systems 
of  explanation,  by  which  they  limit  many  of  the  greatest 
transactions  to  the  times  in  which  they  live. 

'Several  parts  of  Scripture,  which  a  host  of  learned  writers, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  have  agreed  should  be  understood 
only  in  a  literal  sense,  are  here  explained  mystically  ;  and 
others,  which  have  by  the  same  writers  been  explained  to 
hear  a  mystical  import,  are  now  said  to  recpiire  a  literal  inter¬ 
pretation.  Indeed  our  author  r.takes  the  Prophecies  respecting 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews  assume  so  much  the  appearance 
of  a  temporal,  local,  political,  and  exclusive  character,  that, 
'vith  our  views  of  the  spiritualuy,  unity,  extent,  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  we  must  demand  much  stronger 
arguments,  and  a  train  of  reasoning  much  richer  in  proofs 
and  purer  from  assumptions  and  hypotheses,  than  we  find  in 
these  volumes,  before  we  can  number  ourselves  among  the 
admirers  of  the  system  which  they  unfold.  But  though  we 
cannot  agree  with  him  on  the  subject  of  Prophecy,  it  is  no 
niore  than  an  act  of  justice  which  we  glatlly  perform,  to  ex¬ 
press  our  high  approbation  of  his  theological  sentiments,  and 
cl  the  spirit  which  is  generally  manifested  in  his  work.  We 
therefore  see  no  urgent  reas"bii  io  cieprecate  that  extensive  cir- 
pulation,  which,  from  the  importance  and  novelty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  writer’s  celebrity,  these  volumes  will  jrrobably 
obtain. 
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Art.  III.  Collections  for  the  History  of  the  Town  and  Zoke.  of  Grantham  i 
containing  authentic  Memoirs  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  now  first  published 
from  the  original  MSS.  in  the  Possession  of  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 
By  Edmund  Tumor,  F.R..S.  F.S.  A.  4to.  pp.  200.  price  1/.5j.  Miller. 

T  OCAL  histories  in  general  possess  only  a  local  interest- 
Of  the  public  at  large  they  seldom  gratify  the  taste  of  any 
except  a  few  antiquaries,  to  whom  every  pla.nk  rescued  from 
the  wreck  of  ages  is  more  precious,  than  the  whole  vessel  to 
which  it  belonged  would  have  been,  if  it  were  of  contem¬ 
porary  construction.  We  have  no  intention  to  depreciate  the 
•worth  of  antiquarian  researches  ;  for  to  these,  next  to  recorded 
history  itself,  we  ai*e  indebted  for  our  multifarious  knowledge 
of  man  through  all  stages  of  his  social  existence.  But  though 
Great  Britain,  for  more  than  eighteen  centuries,  has  been  the 
thronged  and  restless  theatre  of  several  astonishing  revolutions, 
and  innumerable  heroic  events,  of  which  every  province  has 
been  occasionally  the  scene ; — and  though  on  almost  every 
spot  of  ground  over  the  face  of  our  island  may  still  be  dis¬ 
cerned  the  obliterating  footsteps  of  time,  leaving  behind  only 
contemptible  fragments  of  the  mightiest  labours  of  man,  to 
shew  that  they  have  been,  that  they  are  destroyed,  and  that 
the  puny  piles  erected  on  their  foundations  in  like  manner 
U'ill  be  trodden  down  ;-^yet  few  places  have  been  so  frequently 
and  eminently  distinguished,  as  to  possess  universal  attraction, 
and  abiding  renown.  None,  however,  are  so  forlorn  and  de¬ 
lightless  as  to  be  unendeared  to  their  humble  inhabitants  ;and 
few  are  so  little  in  their  own  esteem  as  not  to  boast  of  one 
family  whose  ancestors  have  been  great  on  their  native  soil 
from  time  immemorial :  nay,  in  no  village  that  we  remember 
are  all  the  families  so  equal  in  poverty  and  wretchedness,  that 
there  cannot  be  found  among  them  some  traces  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  gradations  of  rank  and  respectability  that  obtain  in  society 
at  large,  from  his  Majesty,  the  ’Squire,  down  to  “  the  slave 
that  grindeth  behind  the  mill,” — the  parish  apprentice.  Every 
district  therefore,  however  comparatively  insignificant  on  the 
scale  of  the  empire,  if  it  has  the  good  fortune  to  give  birth  to 
a  historian,  will  furnish  him  with  materials  sufficiently  cu¬ 
rious,  splendid,  and  venerable,  to  please  the  local  prejudicei 
of  its  people,  to  soothe  and  delight  the  amiable  passion  which 
the  cottager  feels  toward  the  house  of  his  fathers,  and  above 
all  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  gentry,  by  displaying  on  quarto 
pages,  and  in  tawdry  engravings,  the  riches  and  glory  of 
their  ancestors,  their  trees  of  genealogy,  the  tables  of  their  cha¬ 
rity,  the  trophies  of  their  atchievements,  and  the  funeral 
monuments  that  distinguish  them  as  much  in  death  from  the 
crowd  that  lie,  according  to  their  various  degrees,  in  the  church- 
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yard,  tome  xoith  and  some  without  sepulchral  stones,  as  in  life 
they  were  exalted  above  their  tenants  and  neighbours,  by 
their  fine  houses,  their  glaring  equipages,  and  their  liveried 
lacquies. 

In  this  view,  these  ‘  Collections,’  as  they  are  modestly  styled, 
for  a  history  of  the  town  and  soke  of  Grantham,  are  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  interest  the  inhabitants  of  that  Vicinity.  But  at 
the  same  time  they  afford  one  article  of  inestimable  and  im¬ 
perishable  value  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  not  only  to  the 
people  of  England,  but  to  the  whole  globe,  not  only  to  the 
present  but  to  every  future-generation ;  for  wherever  a  ray  of 
light  shines,  or  an  atom  moves  toward  the  centre,  shall 
Newton’s  “honour,  name,  and  praise”  extend.  To  this  ar¬ 
ticle  we  shall  pay  particular  attention,  after  having,  in  as  few 
words  as  may  be  indispensable,  informed  our  readers,  that  tire 
volume,  containing  this  rare  and  unexpected  treasure,  gives  a 
learned,  faithful,  and  sufficiently  detailed  account  of  whatever 
is  most  worthy  of  observation  in  the  town  and  district,  called 
the  Soke,  of  Grantham,  containing  eighteen  villages  and  ham¬ 
lets.  In  works  of  this  kind,  w'e  look  for  nothing  but  plain 
truth  in  the  simplest  language  ;  and  their  principal  merit 
consists  in  assembling  as  many  circumstances  as  may  be  worth 
preserving,  in  the  smallest  possible  compass.  .But  topogra¬ 
phers  in  general  are  exceedingly  garrulous  ;  and  the  retuler 
must  frequently  winnow  a  bushel  of  words  for  a  grain  of  fact. 
Mr.  Xtirnor,  however,  is  honourably  exempt  from  this  pre¬ 
vailing  fault  of  his  fraternity ;  for  he  is  minute  in’ enumerating 
objects,  but  not  diffuse  in  describing  them ;  and  as  the  bulk 
of  local  menm'abilia  ' deserve  no  ampler  notice,  than  would 
be  given  of  chairs  and  tables,  in  an  inventory  of  house¬ 
hold, goods,  the  less  that  is  said  of  them,  after  they  have  been 
barely  mentioned,  the  better.  This  book  may  therefore  be  re¬ 
commended  'as  a  faithful  register  of  the  district  which  it 
describes,  by  a  gentleman  born  and  long  resident  on  the  spot, 
ind  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  scenes  and  the  subjects 
which  he  displays.  We  shall  give  a  few  short' extracts,  conr 
taining  such.passages  as  may  be  read  with  interest  beyond  the 
neighbourhood  of  Grantham. 

Among  the  benevolent  bequests  we  find  the'  following  curious 
one ; 

•  •  •  t  «  * 

*  Michael  Colman,.  gent,  gave  out  of  the  Angel  Inn^  Grantham,  .in  the 
year  1706,  40s.' per  annum  for  ’evCT,  for  a  sermon  to  be  preached  against 
l^runhennetSi  the  Sunday' next  offer 'the  AldermatCt  thotccy  in  the  after- 
‘>ooij.‘  p.  15.  ' .  ■ 

.  In'the  account  of  this  town  being'taken  by  the  king’s  forces 
'n  the  civil  wars  (164'2),  vve  find  a  remarkaiile  -quotation  from 
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De  Foe,  (the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe)  which  deserves  at. 
tention. 

‘  About  this  time  it  was  that  we  began  to  hear  of  the  name  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who,  like  a  little  cloud,  rose  out  of  the  east,  and  spread  first  into 
the  north,  till  it  shed  down  a  flood  that  overwhelmed  the  three  kingdoms. 
When  the  war  first  broke  out  he  was  a  private  captain  of  horse,  but  now 
commanded  a  regiment ;  and  joining  with  the  earl  of  Manchester,  the 
first  action  that  we  heard  of  him,  which  emblazoned  his  character,  was 
at  Grantham,  where,  with  only  his  own  regiment,  he  defeated  twenty, 
four  troops  of  horse  and  dragoons  of  the  King’s  forces.’  p.  62. 

This  volume  contains  more  than  a  hundred  sepulchral  in¬ 
scriptions.  After  reading  things  of  this  kind,  we  have  some- 
times  exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  Oh  how  pious  are  the  dead! 
Were  the  living  like  them  none  would  be  afraid,  none  would 
be  unfit,  to  die  !  We  shudder  to  think  that  marble  may  be  made 
to  speak,  in  the  name  of  the  dust  which  it  hides,  a  language 
that  never  fell  from  the  lips  nor  rose  from  the  heart  of  ‘  the 
poor  inhabitant  below,’  while  he  sojourned  above.  Specimens 
of  this  religion  among  the  dead,  this  righteousness  imputed 
to  them  by  the  living,  abound  not  only  in  the  volume  be¬ 
fore  us,  but  may  be  read  beneath  our  feet  in  every  church- 
yard,  graved  upon  those  volumes  of  mortality  the  tombs  of 
our  forefathers, — those  books  which  shall  be  opened  at 
the  general  judgement ;  of  w'hich  these  pious  epitaphs  are 
only  the  superscriptions,  but  whose  darkest  secrets  shall 
be  revealed  in  that  ‘  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord.’ 
These  remarks,  of  course,  are  not  aimed  at  any  thing  in  the 
volume  whose  funereal  pages  have  occcasioned  them  to  be 
made  in  this  place;  they  are  thrown  out  like  ‘bread  upon 
the  waters,’  in  the  hope  of  exciting  the  attention  of  at  least 
one  of  our  readers  to  a  preparation  for  eternity,  that  no  sur¬ 
viving  friend  inay  put  a  lie  into  his  mouth  when  it  is  closed 
for  ever.  The  piety  of  our  Roman  Catholic  progenitors 
sought  every  opportunity  to  display  itself  in  memorials  and 
mottoes  wherever  they  could  be  introduced.  Some  relics  of 
this  amiable,  if  not  praise-worthy,  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the 
Christian  faith,  are  preserved  among  us  to  this  day,— ashamed 
as  we  protestants  are  of  appearing  over-rigliteous.  Among 
these  popish  relics  (which  we  hold  in  greater  veneration  than  the 
bones  of  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  and  which  are  far  more 
likely  than  these  to  work  miracles,  by  striking  home  to- the 
hearts  of  sinners  while  carelessly  reading  them,)  we  may  rank 
religious  inscriptions,  not  only  oh  grave-stones,  but  those  on 
bells  also,  of  which  many  examples  may  be  found  in  this 
kingdom.  We  shall  here  only  quote  a  brief  and  affecting 
specimen  of  each  kind.  On  the  tomb  of  Edward  Saul,  for¬ 
merly  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  is  the  following  sentence  '• 
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<  O  that  through  this  grave  and  gate  of  Deatli  wc  may  finally 
passe  to  our  joyful  resurrexion  to  eternal  life,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour.  Amen.’  p.  108. — On  the  second  bell  in 
Harlaxton  steeple  are  cast  these  words;  ‘  J.  H.  S.  Nazarenus 
rex  Judeorum,  fill  Dei,  miserere  mei.  If>35.’ 

In  the  description  of  the  village  of  Harlahurton,  we  find 
the  following  enlivening  anecdote  of  an  honest  man,  who  on 
a  certain  occasion  almost  jumped  out  of  his  skin  for  joy. 

‘  About  50  yards  to  the  SW.  of  the '  mansion-house  are  two  stones 
’bout  7  yards  apart.  On  one  of  them  is  engraved,  “  Bill’s  Leap,  16.83.*' 
Tradition  says,  that  King  Charles  I.  when  on  a  visit  to  Belvoir,  passed  by 
Harlaxton,  and  that  the  person  whose  name  is  recorded  on  the  stone, 
made  this  astonishing  leap  for  joy.’  p.  112. 

In  a  note  respecting  the  church  at  Great  Paunton,  this  story 
is  recorded. 

‘  Mr.  Ellys,  the  builder,  is  reported  to  have  sent  his  wife  a  cask,  in- 
I  icribed  Calais  Sand,  without  any  further  mention  of  its  contents.  At 
I  bis  return  to  Paunton,  he  asked  what  she.  had  done  with  it,  and  found 
!  she  had  put  it  in  the  cellar  ;  he  then' acquainted  her  that  it  contained  the 
i  bulk  of  his  riches  ;  with  which  (being  issueless)  they  mutually  agreed  to 

Iiiild  a  church,  in  thanksgiving  to  God  for  having  prospered  them  in 
ade.  Communicated hy  a  Catholic  Priest.'  pp.  127,  128. 

The  author  justly  celebrates  the  munificence  of  one  of  bis 
incestors  Sir  E.  Tumor,  whose  motto,  “Z)oMa  Dei  Deof  shews 
hat  he  was  charitable  on  religious  principles. 

We  shall  now  make  ample  amends  to  our  readers  for  the 
:rivolity  of  some  of  the  foregoing  observations,  and  the  se¬ 
riousness  of  others,  by  two  or  three  extracts  from  the  ‘  au¬ 
thentic  Memoirs  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,’  contained  in  this  vo¬ 
lume.  If  we  were  called  upon  to  say  who  was  the  greatest 
man  uninspired  that  ever  lived,  we  believe  that  we  should 
answer,  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  On  that  name  it  were  useless 
to  pronounce  panegyric  here.  It  would  be  equally  unne¬ 
cessary  to  attempt  to  measure  his  genius,  or  characterize  his 
labours.  The  one  seemed  to  know  no  limits  but  those  of  the 
visible  universe ;  the  other  were  all  that  an  immortal  spirit 
in  a  mortal  body,  during  an  earthly  existence,  could  perform  ; 
w  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  the  greatest  of  men,  not  so  much 
hecause  he  was  more  splendidly  gifted  than  others,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  improved  the  powers  which  he  possessed  to  the  highest 
negree  of  profit,  and  employed  his  time, — that  mdst  precious, 
nnd  most  abused  of  all  the  talents  committed  to  our  charge, — 
if  the  fruit  of  every  moment  were  to  be  eternal.  '  What 
n's  contemporaries  thought  of  him,  we  learn  from  Pope’s  hy¬ 
perbolical  couplet;  ....  . 

*  Nature  and  Nature’s  laws  lay  wrapt  in  night ;  > 

'  God  said  Let  Newton  be !”  and  a//  <was  light,' 
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How  much  more  humbly  and  justly  the  sublime  philoso¬ 
pher  himself  estimated  his  acquirements,  we  niay'see  from  the 
following  note. 

*  Sir  Isaac  said  a  little  before  his  death,  **'I  do  not  know  what  I  may 
appear  to  the  world ;  but  to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy, 
playing  on  the  sea-shore,  and  diverting  m3rsulf,  in  now  and  then  finding  a 
pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth 
lay  all  undiscovered  before  me.”  MSS.  Conduitt.  Newton  begins  his 
first  letter  to  Dr,  Bentley,  in  1692,  thus  :  “  When  I  wrote  my  'treatise 
about  our  system,  I  had  an  eye  upon  such  principles  as  might  work  with 
considering  men  for  the  belief  of  a  Deity,  and  nothing  can  rejoice  me 
more  than  to  find  It  useful  for  that  purpose.  But  if  I  have  done  the  pub¬ 
lic  any  service  this  way,  it  is  due  to  nothing  but  industry  and  patient 
thought.”  Four  hettersy  Cffc.  Edit.  1796,  8vo.’  p.  173. 

•  Our  limits  will  riot  permit  us  even  to  sketch  a  memoir  of  Im 
life;  we  shall  therefore  only  state  that  he  was  born  at  Wools- 
thorpe  near  Grantham,  went  to  two  little  day  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood  till  he  was  twelve  years  old,  and  then  attended 
a  great  school  at  Grantham  for  some  years  longer  ;  after  which 
his  mother  took  him  home,  intending  to  bring  him  up  to  the 
management  of  his  own  small  paternm  estate.-  But  his  genius 
broke  through  the  restraint  of  such  ignoble  employment,  and  he 
entered  himself  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1660.  Here 
began  his  career  of  mathematical  and  astronomical  glory ;  in 
which  he  persevered,  through  very  few  changes  of  life, 
brightening  in  his  course  as  be  advanced  to  his  meridian,  and 
broadening  as  he  went  down  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
happened  at  Kensington,  in  1726-7.  The  documents  con¬ 
cerning  him  in  this  volume  are  ‘  Memoirs  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
sent'by  Mr.  Conduitt  to  M.  Fontenelle,  in  1727  the  ‘  Pedi¬ 
gree  of  Newton,  from  the  entry  made  by  himself  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Arms:’  ‘A  remarkable  and  curious. .conversation  be¬ 
tween  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  Mr.  .  Conduitt .and  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Stukeley  to  Dr.  Mead'  dated  Grantham,  June  26, 
1727,’ 

We  shall  make  our  extracts  from  the  first  and  last  of  these 
articles.  That  part  of  a  great  man’s  life,  in  which  the  size 
and  features  of  n is  mind,  if  we  may  use  so  bold  a  form  of 
speech,  are  •  as  decidedly  formed  and  fixed  as  the  bulk  and 
strength  of  his  body,  the  period  from  boyhood  to  maturity,  i* 
in  general  miserably  deficient  of  illustration  and  anecdote  in 
biographical  accounts.  We  shall  therefore  confine  our  selec¬ 
tions,  chiefly,  to  circumstances  relative  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
iy'  this  most  interesting  rera  of  his  life. 

■  *  Sir  Isaac  used  to  relate  that  he  was  very  negligent  at  school,  and  vfiy 
low  in  it,  till  the  boy  above  him  gave  him  a  kick  on  the  belly,,  which  pn- 
him  to  a  great  dfcal'of  pain.  Not  contest  with  having  thrashed  his  sd- 
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fefsary.  Sir.  Isaac  could  not  rest  till  he  had  got  before  him  in  the  schoolf 
and  from  that  time  continued  rising  till  he  was  the  head  boy.  MS.  Con^ 
duitt*  •  p.  159. 

The  following  particulars  are  given  of  his  studies  at  oollege. 

<  He  always  informed  himself  before  hand  of  the  books  his  tiuor  in¬ 
tended  to  ready  and  when  he  came  to  the  lectures,  found  he  knew  more 
of  them  than  his  tutor :  the  first  books  he  read  for  that  purpose  were  Saun- 
derson's  Logic,  and  Kepler's  Optics. 

‘  A  desire  to  know  whether  there  was  any  thing  in  judicial  astrology 
first  put  him  upon  studying  mathematics  ;  he  discovered  the  emptiness 
of  that  study,  as  soon  as  he  erected  a  figure,  for  which  purpose  he  nbde 
use  of  two  or  three  problems  in  Euclid,  which  he  turned  to  by  means  of 
an  index,  and  did  not  then  read  the  rest,  looking  npon  it  as  a  l^ok  con¬ 
taining  only  plain  and  obvious  things.  He  went  at  once  upon  Descartes’s 
Geometry,  and  made  himself  master  of  it,  by  dint  of  genius  and  appli¬ 
cation,  without  going  through  the  usual  steps,  or  having  the  assistance  of 
any  other  person. 

‘  In  1664  he  bought'a  prism,  to  try  some  experiments  upon  Descartes’s 
doctrine  of  Colours,  and  soon  found  out  his  own  theory, ,  and  the  errone¬ 
ousness  of  Descarteses  hypothesis.  About  this  time  he  began  to  have  the 
first  hint  of  his  method  of  fluxions ;  and  in  the  year  1665,  when  he 
retired  to  his  own  estate,  ^  on  account  of  the  plague,  he  first  thought  of 
his  system  of  gravity,  which  he  hit  upon  by  observing  an.  apple  fall  from 
a  tree. 

‘  He  laid  the  foundation  of  all  his  discoveries  before  he  was  twenty-four 
years  old,  and  communicated  most  of  them  in  loose  tracts  and  letters  U) 
the  Royal  Society,  of  which  an  ample  account  is  given  in  the  Commcrcium 
Epistolicum. 

‘  At  the  university,  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  In  his  closet, 
and  when  he  was  tired  with  his  severer  studies  of  philosophy,  his  relief 
and  amusement  was  going  to  some  other  study,  as  history,  chronology, 
divinity,  and  chemistry,  all  which  he  examined  and  searched  thoroughly,  as. 
appears  by  the  many  papers  he  has  left  on  those  subjects-  After  his  coming 
to  London,  all  die  time  he,  had  to  spare  from  his  business,  and  the  civili¬ 
ties  of  lif(s,  in  which  he  was  scrupulously  exact  and  complaisant,  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  same  way;  and  he  was  hardly  ever  alone 'without  a  pen.  in 
Us  hand,  and  a  book  before  him :  and  in  all  the  studies  he  undertook, .  he 
liad  a  perseverance  and  patience  equal  to  his  sagacity  and  invention.* 
P.163. 

We  have  often  been  delighted  to  contemplate,  in^Sir  Isaac 
Newton’s  character,  the  admirable  association  of  excellent 
IQioral  qualities  with  transcend  ant.  powers  of  intellect.* 

‘  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  honours  that  were  paid  him,  he 
M  so  humble  an  opinion  of  himself,  that  lie  had  no  relish  of  the  applause, 
^hich  was  so  deservedly  paid  him  ;  and  he  was  so  little  vain  and  desirous 
glory  from  any  of  his  works,  that  he^  as  ,it  is  well  known,  would  have 
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*  At  Woolsthorpe,  where  his  mother  lived.  The  apple  trw  is>  aow 
Wnaining  and  is  shewed  to  strangers. 
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let  others  run  away  with  the  glory  of  those  inventions,  which  have  done  so 
much  honour  to  human  nature,  if  his  friends  and  countrymen  had  not 
been  more  jealous,  than  he,  of  his  and  tlieir  glory.  He  was  exceedingly 
couVteims  and  affable,  even  to  the  lowest,  and  never  despised  any  man  for 
want  of  capacity,  but  always  expressed  freely  his  resentment  against  any 
immorality  or  impiety.  He  not  only  shewed  a  great  and  constant  regard 
to  religion  in  general,  as  well  by  an  exemplary  course  of  life,  as  in  all 
his  writings  ;  but  was  also  a  firm  believer  of  revealed  religion,  which 
appears  by  the  many  papers  he  has  left  on  that  subject ;  but  his  notion  of 
the  Christian  religion  was  not  founded  on  a  narrow  bottom,  nor  his  chari¬ 
ty  and  morality  so  scanty,  as  to  shew  a  coldness  to  those  who  thought 
otherwise  than  he  did,  in  matters  indifferent;  much  less  to  admit  of  per¬ 
secution,  of  which  he  always  expressed  the  strongest  abhorrence  and 
detestation.  He  had  such  a  meekness  and  sweetness  of  temper,  that  a 
melancholy  story  would  often  draw  tears  from  him,  and  he  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  shocked  at^any  act  of  cruelty  to  man  or  beast ;  mercy  to  both 
being  the  topic  he  loved  to  dwell  upon.  An  Innate  modesty  and  sim¬ 
plicity  shewed  itself  in  all  his  actions  and  expressions. 

‘  He  was  never  married  ;  he  was  very  temperate  in  his  diet,  but  never 
observed  any  regimen.  He  was  blessed  with  a  very  happy  and  vigorous 
constitution  ;  he  was  of  a  middle  stature,  and  plump  in  his  latter  years ; 
he  had  a  very  lively  and  piercing  eye,  a  comely  and  gracious  aspect, 
and  a  fine  head  of  hair,  as  white  as  silver,  witliout  any  baldness,  and  when 
his  peruke  was  off  was  a  venerable  sight.  And  to  his  last  illness  he 
had  the  bloom  ana  colour  of  a  young  man,  and  never,  wore  spectacles, 
nor  lost  more  than  one  tooth  to  the  day  of  his  death.^  pp.  1 64, 1 65. 

*  On  Saturday  morning,  the  1  Sth,  he  read  the  newspapers,  and  held  a 
pretty  long  discourse  with  Dr.  Mead,  and  had  all  his  senses  perfect ;  but 
that  evening  at  six,  and  all  Sunday,  he  was  insensible,  and  died  on  Mon¬ 
day  the  20tl  of  March,  between  one  and  two  o’c’oek  in  the  morning.  He 
.seemed  to  hi  te stamina  vitae  (except  the  accidental  disorder  of  the  stone) 
to  have  carried  him  to  a  much  longer  age.  To  the  last  he  had  all  his 
senses  and  faculties  strong,  vigorous,  and  lively,  and  he  continueJ 
•writing  and  studying  many  hours  every  day  to  the  time  of  his  last  illness.’ 

p.  1 66. 

*  The  following  additional  information,  concerning  his  habits 
and  indications  of  character  in  early  life,  is  extracted  from 
the  letter  of  Dr.  Stukelev  to  Dr.  Mead. 

-  V  •  I 

•  Every  one  that  knew  Sir  Isaac,  or  have  hc^d  of  him,  recount  thf 
pregnancy  of  His  parts  w’hen  a  boy,  his  strange  inventions,  and  extraordi* 
nary  inclination  for  mechanics.  That  instead  of  playing  among  the  other 
boys,  when  from  school,  he  always  busied  himself  in  making  knick-knacks 
•and  models  of  wood  in  many  kinds.  For  which  purpose  he  had 
■little  saws,  hatchets,  hammers,  and  all  sorts  of  tools,  which  he  would  use 
witli  great  dexterity.  In  particular  they  speak  of  his  making  a  wooden 
clock.  Aboufthis  time,  a  new  windmill  was  set  up  near  Grantliam,^ 

‘flic  way  to  Gunnerby,  which  is  now  demolished,  this  country'  chleHy 
using  watermills.  *  Our  lad’s  imitating  spint  was  soon  excited, 
frequently  prving  into  the  fabric  of  it,  as  they  were  making  it,  he 
master  enough  to  make  a  very  perfect  model  thereof,  and  it  was  said  to  be 
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cleansand  curious  a  piece  of  workmanship,  as  the  original.  This  sometimes 
he  would  set  upon  the  house-top,  where’  he  lodged,  and  clothing  it  with 
sail-cloth,  .the  wind  would  readily  turn  it  ;  but  what  was  most  extraordi-* 
nary  in  its  composition  was,  that  he  put  a  mouse  into  it,  which  he  called 
the  miller,  and  that  the  mouse  made  the  mill  turn  round  when  he  pleased; 
and  he  would  joke  too  upon  the  miller  eating  the  corn  that  was  put  in. 
Some  say  he  tied  a  string  to  the  mouse’s  tail,  which  was  put  into  a  wheel, 
like  that  of  turnspit  dogs,  so  that  pulling  the  string  made  the  mouse  go 
forward  by  way  of  resistance,  and  this  turned  the  mill.  •  Others  suppose 
there  was  some  corn  placed  above  the  wheel,  this  the  mouse  endeavouring 
to  get  to,  made  it  turn.  Moreover  Sir  Isaac’s  water  clock  is  much  talked 
of.  This  he  made  out  of  a  box  he  begged  of  Mr.  Clark’s  (his  landlord) 
wife’s  brother.  As  described  to  me,  it  resembled  pretty  much  our  com¬ 
mon  clocks  and  clock-cases,  but  less  ;  for  it  was  not  above  four  feet  in 
height,  and  of,  a  proportionable  breadth.-  1  here  was  a  dial  plate  at  top, 
with  figures  of  the  hours.  The  index  was  turned  by  a  piece  of  wood, 
which  either  fell  or  rose  by  water  dropping.  This  stood  in  the  room 
where  he  lay,  and  he  took  care  every  morning  to  supply  it  with  its.  proper 
quantity  of  water ;  and  the  family  upon  occasion  would  go  to  see  what 
was  the  hour  by  it.  It  was  left  in  the  house  long  after  he  went  away  to 
the  University.’  pp.  176.  177. 

Dr.  Stukeley  tells  us  that  much  of  his  information  respecting 
Sir  Isaac,  was  supplied  by  Mrs.  Vincent,  an  elderly  matron, 
to  whom  it'is  supposed  the  philosopher  had  formerly  been  at¬ 
tached.  Mr.  Ciark,  also,  informed  him  that 

‘  The  room  where  Sir  Isaac  lodged,  was  his  lodging  room  too  when 
a  lad,  and  that  the  whole  wall  was  still  full  of  the  drawings  he  had 
ir.ade  upon*  it  with  charcoal,  and  so  remained  till  pulled  down  about  six¬ 
teen  years  ago,  as  I  said  before.  There  were  birds,  beasts,  men,  ships, 
and  mathematical  schemes,  and  very  well  designed. 

‘‘  We  must  understand  all  this  while,  that  his  mother  had  left  Wolsthorp, 
and  lived  with  her  second  husband  at  Noith-Witham.  .  But  upon  his 
death,  after  she  had  three  children  by  him,  she  returned  to  her  own  house, 
which  likewise,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,,  was  rebuilt  by  him.  She  upon 
this  was  for  saving  expences  as  much  as  she  could,  and  recalled  her  son 
Isaac  from  school,  intending  to  make  him  . serviceable  in  managing  of  the 
farm  and  country  business  at  Wolsthorp  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  she  thought 
it  would  turn  more  to  his  own  account,  than  being  a  scholar.  According¬ 
ly  we  must  suppose  him  attending  the  tillage,  grazing,  and  the  like.  And 
they  tell  us  that  he  frequently  came  to  Grantham  market,  with  corn  and 
other  commodities  to  sell,  and  to  carry  home  what  necessaries  were  proper 
^0  be  bought  at  a  market  town  for  a  family  ;  but  being  young,  his  mother 
usually  sent  a  trusty  old  servant  along  with  him,  to  put  him  into  the  way 
of  business.  Their  inn  was  at  the  Saracen’s  Head  in  Westgate,  where  at 
•oon  as  they  had  put  up  their  horses,  Isaac  generally  left  the  man  to  ma- 
i  oage  the  marketings,  and  retired  ijMtantly  to  Mr.  Clark’s  ffarret,  w  here 
I  be  used  to  lodge,  near  where  lay  a  parcel  of  old  books  of  Mr.  Clark’s, 
[  ^bich  he  entertained  himself  with,  whilst  it  was  time  to  go  home  again  ; 
j  else  he  would  stop  by  the  way  between  home  and  Grantham,  a^  lyt 
under  a  hedge  studying,  whilst  the  man  went  to  town  and  did  the  business, 
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and  c^cd  upon  him  in  his  return.  No  doubt  the  man  made  remonstrances 
of  this  to  his  mother.  Likewise  when  at  home,  if  his  mother  ordered  him 
into  the  fields,  to  look  after  the  sheep,  the  com,  or  upon  any  other  rural 
employment,  it  went  on  very  heavily  through  his  manage.  His  chief 
delight  was  to  sit  under  a  tree,  with  a  book  in  his  hands,  or  to  busy  him. 
self  with  his  knife  in  cutting  wood  for  models  of  somewhat  or  other  that 
struck  his  fancy  :  or  he  would  get  to  a  stream  and  make  mill  wheels.*’  * 

pp.  179,  180. 

It  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  apologise  to  our  readers  for 
extracting,  from  a  volume  which  fevv  of  them  will  ever  see, 
such  copious  details  concerning  a  man  who  is  the  glory  both 
of  their  country  and  of  human  nature. 


Art.  IV.  The  New  Testament^  in  an  Improved  V stony  upon  the  Basis  of 
Archbishop  Newcomers  New  Translation ;  with  a  corrected  Texty  and 
Notesy  critical  and  explanatory. 

Alt.  V.  A  New  Testament ;  or  the  New  Covenanty  according  to  » Lulcy 
Pauly  and  John.  Published  in  Conformity  to  the  Plan  of  the  late  Rro.^ 
•  Edward  Evans  on . 

( Continued from  p.  39. ) 

F  appears  convenient  to  arrange  our  observations  on  the  Im¬ 
proved  Version,  and  the  less  considerable  work  before  us, 
under  the  distinct  heads  of  the  text  which  forms  their  basis,— 
the  distributim  of  the  text, — the  mode  of  translating  peculiar 
expressions^ — the  style^ — ^the  degree  of  impartiality  that  is  ma¬ 
nifested, — and  the  character  of  the  notes. 

I.  On  the  Text.  Archbishop  Newcoine’s  translation,  which 
is  assumed  in  both  tlie  volumes  before  us,  was  made  from 
Griesbach’s  N.  T.  1775  but,  in  the  ‘  Improved  Version,’  the 
text  is  conformed  to  his  second  and  more  perfect  edition,  the 
result  of  the  laborious  exertions  of  a  long  life,  principally 
sjient  in  scriptural’studres.  Whoever  would  form  a  fair  esti¬ 
mate  of  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  it  is  uecessarj' 
tbat  he  possess  a  chnipetent  proficiency  in  the  critical  science, 
that  he  diligently  study  the  Prolegomena  to  each  volume,  and 
that'he.liavc  been  for  some  time  in  the  habit  of  using  the  edi¬ 
tion,  noting  the  text,  and  pondering  its  evidences.  To  exa¬ 
mine  at  length  the  character  pf  the  whole,  would  require  a 
volume  of  no  moderate  size.  Such  a  work  would  involve  a 
revisal  of  Griesbach’s  estimate  of  the  value  of  every  authori¬ 
ty,  wh'etlier  manuscript,  ancient  version,  or  citation ; — an  ad- 
justftient  of 'each ‘to  its  proper  recension^  according  to  the 
classification'' derjved  from  Bengclius  and  Semler;  and  an  ap¬ 
plication'  of  the  'evidence  thus  ‘asceitained,  according  to  the 
strict  canons  of  criticism,  to  abbut  one  hundred'thousand/czses- 
Suc^  a  labour,  however^  is  hot  necessary  here.  A  i^v/ expert- 
vienta  crMCis'wiU  he  found  quite  satisfactory.  Weliazard  no¬ 
thing  in  saying,  that  the  venerable  professor  Has  atchieved  that 
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honourable  and  necessary  work,  which  has  been  for  ages  want- 
pj  of  liherating  the  sacred  text  of  the  N.  T.  from  unautho¬ 
rized  intrusions  and  alterations  ;  and  that  he  has  exhibited  it 
ill  a  state  so  nearly  approaching  to  its  original  and  native  foirnty 
I  asto  exclude  all  probable  expectation  of  any  material  im pro ve- 

Iit  from  future  collations  and  critical  labours. 

)ur  readers,  we  think,  may  fairly  expect  us  to  point  out  the 
t  signal  instances  in  which  this  text  adopts  readings  differ- 
froui  those  of  the  received  text;  and  affecting,  or  sup- 
ed  to  affect,  the  sense  and  meaning  of  important  passages. 

I  small  number  of  those  instances  possess  a  theological  im- 
taiice,  as  they  bear  some  relation  to  the  great  controversy 
iceniing  the  person  of  Christ.  This  circumstance,  through 
imeiitable  defect  of  judgement  and  candour  on  both  sides, 
that  question,  has  led  to  some  unhappy  results.  ( 1.)  It  has 
uced  some  injudicious  defenders  of  the  truth,  by  pertina- 
usly  contending  for  readings  demonstrably  spurious,  to 
late  the  indisputable  rules  of  moral  evidence,  or  to  make 
oiieous  assertions  as  to  particular  facts  of  that  evidence  ; 

I  thus  to  bring  dishonour  upon  the  sacred  cause  which  they 
re  so  unworthily  maintained.  ( 2.)  The  adversaries,  there- 
e,  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Redeemer’s  Deity  have 
Idly  drawn  the  inference,  that  its  assertors  have  no  other 
indation  for  this  grand  article  of  their  faith  than  corrirptions 
the  scriptural  text.  We  earnestly  hope,  for  the  sake  both 
the  truth  itself,  and.  of  its  misguid^  opposers,  that,  the 
(le  is  fast  approaching  when  none  but  sound  evidence  shall 
produced  in  behalf  of  a  just  cause;  and  when  there  will 
no  chance  of  evils  here  arising  like  those  which  we  have 
ain  deplored. 

Though  we  can  only  present  a  selection  of  the  variations  of 
“  respective  texts  and  versions,  we  pledge”  ourselves  to 
ing  forwards  all  that  are  of  any  distinguished  importance, 
cept  in  the  Apocalypse.  We  must  be  permitted  to  make 
is  exception,  because,  for  a  reason  intimated  in  the  former 
rt  of  this  article,  (pp;  35,  36,  of  the  present  volume)  the 
lendations  in  that  sacred  book  are  too  numerous  and  impor- 
'•tto  admit  of  selection.  We  shall  likewise  endeavour  to 
our  synopsis  include  specimens  of  all  the  various  kindi 
alterations  in  the  readings.  In  a  few  instances  only,  shall 
e subjoin  the  evidence  for  the  readings  preferred;  since  it. 
aid  not  be  fully  stated,  except  by’  a  system  of  abbreviations 
3ich  would  te  generally  unintelligible,  or  by. extending  this 
of  our  review  to  a  tiresome  length.  We  also  trust  that 
cry  competent  person,  particularly  of  those  who  sustain  the 
'Ponsible  office  of  interpreters  of  the  revealed  will  of  God, 
"  ascend  to  the  proper  sources,  ^and  investigate  that  evi- 
•'ce  for  himself. 
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K.  James's  Version.  1  Received , Text,  j  Griesbach's  Text. 


Mat.  ii.  II.  They 
saw.  \^Hert  R,  T. 
is  rejected.'] 

iii.  8.  Fruits 
meet. 

iv.  10.  Get  thee 
hence,  Satan. 

V.  27.  By  them 
of  old  time. 

47.  The  publi¬ 
cans. 

vi.  I.  Alms. 


i.  c.  they 

found. 

\ 

xet^Tout 

JVayf,  xxTXvx. 
nTg  *a^^aUtg, 
id  riXuvxt, 

*  tklflfAtXVPflU 


Xm^WOf  Sl\i9¥, 


y^rxyi  'ifdxv  fi,9V^ 
wxrafx. 


Rtjtctei. 

%l  ^i$¥dX%t, 


UKKi99Wlfiy» 


Improved  Version. 
.  they  taw. 

« 

worthy. 

Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan. 

the  gentilci. 

acts  of  righteous¬ 
ness. 


13.  For  thine  is  iV/  99Z  \xrdv  *n. 
the  kingdom,  and  ^xod'kuxy  xasi 

the  power,  and  the  St/va/t4<f,  *«<*« 
glory,  for  ever.  A-  '^ohg 

men. 

18.  Openly, 

vii.  14.  Be- 
cause. 

ix.  13.  To  re-  \ti  fxirx^odxy, 
pentance. 

X.  23.  Flee  ye  ^ivysn  'ug  rrtv 
into  another,  ‘ 


*tv  ry  (pavi^eu. 


m  fciravoiav, 

^ivyin  'itg  rnv 
aWn¥, 


Rej. 


.  ’“'’'‘’■J  fl«  ye  imo  ano. 

(her.  and  if  they 
T«  2,**«,r;v  p„secute  you  out 

u(  rn,  «X-  ^his,  flee  ye  into 
_  .  ,  another. 


xli.'jj.  Of  the 
heart. 

xix.  17.  Why 


r*ig  xa^ddxg, 


xix.  17.  Why  Tlf^Xiyut'ayit-  ,  r.V askestthou 
callest  thou  me  ;  ovdug  xyx-  reu^  aya09u  j  ag  concerning 

good  ? 1/  none  6og\i  fxh'ugy' 0  (dt^  j  *t(rrd9*o'»yx^og.  j  good  ?  One  c«/y  is 

good  but  one,  that  og,  i  j  gQQ^j 


good  but  one,  that 
is  God.  \ 

XX.  22.  ‘  And  to 


xat  TO  ptdflitTfxx 


be  baptized  with  0  ^e»>rrdl^ofxxty 
the  baptism  that  I 
am  baptized  with. 

^3  ,  ytlausccor-  | 
respondent  to  the ' 
above,^ 

xxy,  13.  Where-  *iv  0  Ttog  rev 
in  the  son  of  man  'x^^'^divov 
Cometh, 

xxvii.  35.  That  Vva  x. 

it  might  be  [&c.  to  r.  X. 

the  end  o  f  the  *verseS\ 

Maik  i.  2.  In  the  'iv  re7g  rr^afvrxtg 
prophets. 

iii.  32. 

✓  .  ' 

iv.  24.  And  unto  j  Krnlvr^otmfnrtrad 

you  that  hear  shall  'vfxh  rc7g  *xxoCaurt, 
more  be  given.  ^ 

vii.  5.  Un-  'a^iv'rug* 

washen. 

ix.  40.  Against  Wi^ 

us, - on  our  part.  vfxuv. 

Luke  ii.  33.  Jo-  xul  *n  ^r- 

seph  and  his  mo-  rr^  *9dur9v, 

thcr. 


xm)  ^^otrnfvrtrad 
vf*7¥  re7g  *xx9Cavrt, 


'x¥trr*r9tg» 


XX¥  ntxta¥^ 


/(/• ' 


*£v  IdtruAit  friu  ?r^«- 

\^Add7\  x«<  'at 

*a^tX(pxi  trot/, 

Rej. 


XOt¥Xtg. 


xxff 

Vf4>U¥, 

*0  •xxrn^  *xuTw  xm) 

nfAriTtt^* 


in  the  prophet 
Isaiah. 

and  thy  sisters. 


defiled 
common.]  < 
against  you— ^ 
for  you. 

his  father  ard 

mother. 


ii 


How. 


Retains  the  v/ordi. 


I  nwii  gin'll 
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e  •• 

yfuv* 


travTif.  j 


K.  J.  Vert.  R.  T. 

vi.  26.  unto  you  irawrif. 

22.  Rej*  I  xeii  ^^g 

rovg  fia6vtragy  *iWu 

xi.  2.  Our  Father  n«rf^  tifiZvy  *#  *iv  j 
nhich  art  in  heaven  rotg  ^ou^etfcTg,  j 

! 

Thy  will  be  done,  yifnSnm  ri  i 

as  in  heaven  so  in  /u«  *i»  *•*/-  j 


G.  T. 


Impr,  V. 


j  O  Father. 


earth.  •  j  xa*  its  rng 

1 

4.  but  deliver  us  j  R<J,  ^ 

from  evil.  I  *fifAag  *a?r«  rou  <r«- 

j  vrifsy. 

j4.thceyc.(yir«rer.)  j  \p6aXfjiXg.  *»piti\fMg  99v. 

xvii.  36. 1’wo  rhen  |  Au*  •  tfftvrxt  RtJ»  . 

shall  be  in  the  field  ;  *  *iv  TM  *0  j 

the  one  shall  be  !  *tTg  ^rcc^aXiip^n^i-  j 

taken  and  the  other  j  r«i,  xms  i  i'ri^ag  j 
left.  '  j 

John  i.  27*  He  it  * avrig  *irT<».  !  Rej» 


.  thine  eye. 


I 

is  preferred  _be»  *og  ftou  I 

lore  me.  ytyaytf. 

V.  3,  4.  waiting  — * 

for  r.  dis-  '  ■"  ■  ■■  vofv/xxru 

case  he  had. 
vi.  69.  that  Christ, 


vi.  69.  that  Christ,  i  X^i^rog,  i  ^vteg  '0 
the  Son  of  the  liv-  rtZ  ©i«v  raZ  ^eUvrag.  QtoZ, 
ing  God. 

vii.  53*"""'"  *iT9^iv^n  R^^t 

II.  And  every  man,  —^fAnxirt  them 


Retained^  hut  •with  | 
the  mark  of  frobabU  i 
spuriousness,  >  | 


kytog  rou 


the  Holy  One  ot 
God. 


vii*  53- - viii. 

II.  And  every  man, 
\Sfc,  to  ■  sin  no 
re. 

ix.  8.  blind, 
xi.  41.  where  the 
.!(!cwas  laid, 
xvi.  15.  he  shall 
take. 

33.  ye  shall  have. 


sin  no  rav(. 


TupXog,  j 

iZ  *fjv  0  TiSvrixeJg  I 


Retainidybut^  •with 
the  mark  of  probable 
spuriousness, 

Rcj. 


a  beggar. 


xtifAiveg, 

Xv^tras, 

iJcTi. 

*ix  xa^^reZ 
'auToZ, 


Acts  ii.  30.  of  *ix  xa^Tov  — —  Rej,  the  •words 

the  fruit  of  his  loins,  'eturoZ,  ro  xarot  ca^xa 

according  to  the  am^nru¥  Ton  X^t^* 

tlcsh,  he  would  raise  j  rof. 

up  Christ  to  sit  | 

on  his  throne. 

iii.  II.  the  lame  ?  reZ  Ix&Ureg  *ot,uToZ, 

tnan  which  was  XoZ, 
healed. 

20.  before  preach*  gr^exixft^vyfAivey, 


j  XafAfbinty  i,  e,  j  (follozving  R.  T.) 
he  taketh.  he  will  receive. 

I.  e,  ye  {foUon/ing  R.  T.) 
have. '  ye  will  have. 

Rej,  the  kvords  of  the  fruit  of 
TO  xark  tra^Kec  his  loins  he  .would 

amo^nefdit  Ton  X^tf*  place  successors  on 


!  his  throne. 


auTou, 


iv.  27.  of  a  truth. 

V.4I.  his  name.  - 
*  ! 

vi.  8.  faith.  I 
viii.  10,  the  great..  1 


'nr*  *aXf!^ftetg, 


*onofiarog  *auieZ, 


frto’rtofg, 

*>»  fAiyaXfi, 


*«cr*  'aXfihukgy  *i» 
TV  ^oXU  TXVTV, 

O^OfdsOsTdf. 


before  appointed  (m 
Newcomers  mar^ 
gixy  pre-ordained.) 

in  truth, - in 

this  city. 

the  name®/'  y#- 


L  sus. 


favour. 

*fl  xaXovfeUn  fti-  [^  follows  R.  T. 
yaXVf  i,  ,f»  that  but  gives  the  other  iso 
which  *  is  called  the  marg.) 
great. 


j3lj  ■ 
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K.  J.  Ven. 


R.T. 


O.  T. 


Impr.  Vtr», 


^*37*  {fhe  mtbtle 
verse,) 

ix.  5»  trxXfj^ep  r#/* 

hard  ■■—  the  Lord  ir^ie  'xvriv, 
said  unto  him. 

X.  23.  went* 

xili.  6.  the  isle.  rhp  p^rop, 

18.  suffered  he 
their  tnanaers* 


*AKKm, 


Tfip  p^rop. 


'aLW.gr 04  'C^Xik, 
oXn*  rh*  pvgep. 


Ur^oirofa^pifiK 


ir^&fefpQtigtPy  ••  e, 
he  nourished  them. 


.  33-  in  the  second 

psalm. 

XV.  i8p  19.  who 


*iv  ru  •^ttXfJt.Sif  rojf 
3tvre^p. 

ptetSp  rmvret 


IP  TM 


doeth  all  these  •ropra,  Tpvgro  'ax 
things.  Known  unto  'atZfd^  igrt  t£  GsZ 


a  xetMP  noLura 
ypugra  *xx^  'cewpeg. 


God  are  all  his  xaprx  ret'^t^ya  Vt/- 

works  from  the  be-  nv. 


arose  and  went' 
,the  whole  islmd. 

{folUvss  J(,  T, 
but  the  better  r,  i« 
marg,) 

{fellows  R,  T,  but 
the  better  r,  U  tnerg) 
who  doeth  these 
things^  wbtcb  •were 
known  to  him  of 
old« 


ginning  of ,  the 
world. 

33.  unto  the  1- 
postles. 

xvi.  7.  the  spirit. 

xviii.  5.  was  pres¬ 
sed  in  the  spirit. 


XX.  4.  Sopater. 


28.  of  God. 

XXV.  6.  more  than 
ten  days. 

Rom.  vii.6.  that 
being  dead. 

xi.  6.  But  if  it 


be - to  ■  ■■■■no 

more  work. 

xiu  11*  serving 
the  Lord. 


xiv.  9.  died,  and 
rose,  and  revived. 


XV.  19.  Spirit  af 
God. 

24-  I  will  come 
to  you ;  for  I  trust. 

29.  blessing  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ. 


xvi.  5.  Achaia. 
x6.  the  churches. 
X  Cor.  i.  22.  a 
sign. 

23.  unta  the 
Gre^s. 

vk  20.  and  in 
your  spirit,  which 
are  God’s. 

vii.5.  to  fatting 
and. 


x^of  revf  etxog- 
riXevf, 

re  HpiufJLeL, 
avpu^iro  ru  xpiu* 
fAsiri* 


ruXapTKS  'aureus. 


reTlpiu/i.a  Ifireu, 
aupu^tre  ru  Xo- 


'^o/xar^es. 


'Xe^ar^os  Tluffou, 


GieUm 

'fifii^oLS  xXlievs 
V  3seat. 

'axo^apopres. 


rev  Kupteu, 
fifAt^as  ev  xXtf 
ou;  oKree  n 
'axoiaperris. 


to  those  who  sent 
them. 

the  Spirit  of  Jesus.' 

was  employed 
with  them  in  the 
word. 

Sopater  the  son 
of  Pyithus. 
of  the  Lord, 
not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  days. 

having  died  to 
that. 


'u 


•  trrip 


no  t^yop. 


r^  Kv^tee  ^pvXtv- 
cprts. 


'axUapf,  xat  *«- 
PifrVi  xaL'apV^nffip, 


rZ  xat^Hf  i,  e, 
availing  yourselves 
of  the  opportunity. 
'axi^api 


{follows  R,  T.) 


died  and  lived 


Tiptvfiaros  SieZ, 


'tXivgefAttt  x^s 
*vfi.as'  'iXxR^ei  yec^» 
*tvXeytat  rev  *iv 
ayyiXiov  rev  X^ir- 


gip,  again. 

{The  Doxelogyj  wbhb  in  the  R,  T,  it 
in  cb.  xvi.  25— —27.  is  introduced  at  the 
close  of  ch,  xiv. 

Ilv.  *AyUvf  Holy  {^follows  R,  T.bui 
Spirit.  the  other  in  marg) 

'iXxi^a.  1  trust. 


*svX.  X^, 


blessiag  of  Christ. 


*Axatas» 


'Agtas, 


*eti  'ixnX, 


gpifAuev. 


‘«i  ’s«xX.  xxgat, 
gfifAlia, 


Asia. 

all  the.  churches, 
signs. 


'EiXXfigt, 


ifipigt. 


to  the  gentiles. 


xeti  'iP  rZ  Xptv^ 


fUari  ^vfUfPy  irtpa 
*%grt  rev  Gtev. 

pfjgrttf  nai. 
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K.  J.  Vers. 


ir.  20.  as  under 
the  law. 

X.  28.  for  the 
earth  is  the  l^ord’s, 
and  the  .  fulness 
thereof. 

xi.  24.  Take,  cat. 

^  Cor.  xii.  II.  a 
fool  in  glorying. 

Gal.  1.4.  for. 
iii.  I.  that  ye 
jhould  not  obey  the 
truth. 

Eph.  i.  18.  un¬ 
derstanding.  ; 
iii.  9.  fellowship, 
by  Jesus  Christ. 

V.  9.  the  spirit. 

21.  God. 

Phil.  i.  16.  17. 

iii.  16.  by  the 
same  rule,  let  us 
mind  the  same 
thing. 

iv.  13.  Christ. 

Col.  i.  2.  and  the 

Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

6.  bringeth  forth 
fruit. 

ii.  2.  and  of  the 
Father,  and  of 
Christ. 

II.  of  the  sins. 

iii.  15.  God. 

16.  the  Lord. 

22.  God. 

iv.  13.  great  zeal. 
iThess.  iii.  2.  mi¬ 
nister  of  God,  and 
our  fellow  labourer. 

2  Thess.  ii.  2. 
Christ. 

4*  as  God. 

8.  the  Lord. 

1  Tim.  i.  4.  god¬ 
ly  edifying. 

17*  wise. 

ii.  7.  in  Christ. 

iii.  3.  not  greedy 
cf  filthy  lucre. 

i6.  God. 

iv.  12.  in  spirit. 

ri.  19,  eternal 
life. 

2  Tim.  ii.  19.  of 
f'Hrist. 

l^hilem.  20.  in 
^^fLord(/j//rr.) 
ii.  7.  and  didst 
him  over  the 
'''^orks  of  thy  hands. 

Vui..  V. 


R.T. 


rov  ycc^~ 


♦  V  \  . 

rri  ^aXfi^uti 
wuhtrSai, 


G.  T.  i 

t  9  \  f  \ 

sji  i/cro  vcfidVf  fAfi 

*  *•  ,  \  j  \  » 

I  *;y  a'^rof  vTi  ¥»• 
1  y.op* 

I  ti.j. 


Impr.  Vers. 

as  under  the  law, 
not  beihg  myself 
under  tbt  law. 


1 


I 


ist¥»ias» 


Rsj. 

Rej^ 

xetoittts^  heart. 


xoiv&tvtet, 

^itt  iKo’au  X^tff'rad, 
TLvivfAtLrot, 

&tou. 


'  I, 


6iK0V0fAiet» 

•  Rej. 
tpUTOS* 
X^t<rT9v 


■  ■  i 


inconsiderate. 

•  for.  '  •  ' 

•  « 

-  .  •  -  r 

•  *  •  '  * 

mind. 

dispensation.  *'< 

light.' 

•  Christ. 


xavovty  ri  ’aor« 
<P^O¥U¥* 

xect  x»  I.  X. 

xKt  Ilar^os  xcu 
*r$v  X^to’rou. ' 

'a fitter 
0fdD. 

Ku^leo,  '  ^  • 

@l0y. 

ZxXO¥  WdXvv. 

^  ^iUXtVfif  •T9V  01- 
tUf  XUi  C’U¥t^yC¥ 
*f1/^A/¥» 

*UfS  itl¥, 

0  Kv^i9i» 

*etx9iofAta¥  0Sdv. 


These  tivc  •verses  transposed* 
Rej,  .‘j  . 


Rej,  ' 

Rej, 

strrt  xa^if,  xcc) 

X\t%X¥CfJt,l¥0¥, 

Rej. 


Rf. 

^X^ttrrov,  ' 

01^. 

•  r  *  '  '** 

WtfXWV  WOVflV.  * 

tri¥i2y*¥  rev  Out;. 


I 


VI 


I 


^  him^  i 

.  I 

hr.  forth  fVnit, 
and  increaseth. 

'  >  '  ,  T 

\  A 


A 


I 


*•  0^  / 


I*' 


*t¥  X^tffTM. 
fAfl 


XXA 


K’’^/ey 


1 

*  IxjC 


I 


I 

•  ♦ 


0tor. 

*i¥  xytv/ueers, 
rnf  'ttttf>¥i(iv 

X^tfTOV,  *  - 

*i»  Kv^iof, 

XKi  x«ru*r..— 


'0  Kv^id; 
'ctXO¥efAt(t¥  0s«v. 

.  Rej,  '  ^ 
Rej, 

Rej.  ' 


oitrvi  Z^ns,‘ 
Kv^to’j, 

*t¥  X^l^Ktf, 

Rej, 


Christ;  -f. 

-  God.  ’ 

-’  the  Lord. 

great  concern; 
fellow  worker  to¬ 
gether  with  God. 

••  i:  . 

-  the  Lord.  ‘  ’  • 


the  Lord  Jesus, 
the  dispensation 
of  God. 

-li.  '  - . 


He  who. 
the  true  life, 
of  the  Lord, 
in  Christ. 


T 
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K.  j.  V.  R.  t. 

iii.  i6.  some;  t  .  rtni,  • 

ix*  1  •  Jiij*  hmJ  ' 

therefore  coincides 
•u>itb  the  revised 
tent, 

X.  34.  of  me  in  %i0fi.e7i  fjcrj, 
my  bonds. 

xii.  20.  or  thrust  H  0eXtis  Jtatraro- 
through  with  a  dart.  (ivifnnreci. 

xiii.  9.  carried  a- 
bout. 

James  iii.  I2.  so  otlruf  *oi'2i/btU 
can  no  fountain  *ock:.xip  scat 

both  yield  salt  wa*  \  yXjKv  itan^eii 
ter  and  fresh.  i 

iv. .  12.  law|iver.  ,  oofcofirm, 

1  Pet.  i.  23.  for  hf  ro»  *eciav», 
ever. 

ii.  2.  grow  thereby. 


^I0fi,§7c  fXO’J, 

fj  fieXiij  jf«r«ro- 

\%'u6nfiron. 


G.  T. 

T/yir,who- 

Rej. 


ovruf  'ov^ifitct  !  ei’Tces  ovrt^akv- 

^rnyn  *etX%stev  xal  ,  xov  y?,i  x'j  •seotirtoxs 

\  yX’jKy  oroincect 


*OV^ifAti 


oofcoSirns. 
hf  rov  *atuvx. 


iii.  8.  courteous.  ^ 
20.  once  waited. 

iv.  14.  of  glory. 

2  Pet.  ii.  2.  per¬ 
nicious  ways. 

18.  clean, 
iii.  3.  scofiTcfs; 


*airuXuais, 


OVTOff, 

^tfjifeeustreLU 


1  Joh.  ii.  23.  be  Rej. 

ibest  acknoivledgetb 
ibe  Son^  batb  ibe 
Father  also, 

iv.  3.  that  con-  0  fin  ^ofcoXoyu 
fesseth  not  that  Je-  roo  Inrovo 
sus  Chrfet  is  come  *tr  aa^ni  ^tXtjAuko- 
in  the  flesh.  '  rx,  I 

.  I  Joh.  V.  7.8.  in  j  ^ .  .  *tv  rif  *oigxvZ  ‘s  ; 
heaven,  the  Father,  '  '  *o  \eyoSf 

•u-  \xr _ A  -..J  .u:.  _ '  _ TT..-r:  .i 


’nrry  V  *» 


vofcoHrrtf  xxt  k^irrtf, 
Rej, 

»  »  m  y  y 

(V  x’jTef  x’.y^r!- 

hf  aurn^ixv, 
TX^nnotp^oHf, 

^  xorC^^i^iro, 
^o^nf  xxt  ya- 
fctotf, 

'xnXyiixif, 

'dXtyeof, 

*iv  *ffA9rxtyfA0in 
*ifi^x7Krxi, 

*0  ^ofAoXoyZv  rov 
‘T/fly,  Kxt  ‘TOf  Ilet- 
rt^x  ix^t, 

'  0  fdM  IfAoXoyu 
rcf  Ifjo'oUy* 


the  Word,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost:  and 
these  three  are  one. 
And  there  are  three 
that  beaj  witness  in 
eartli. 

13.  that  believe 
on  the  name  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

and  that  ye  may 
believe. 

Jude  4.  God. 

25.  wise, 
our  Saviour.  - 


both  now  and 
ever. 


XMs  ro  Ayioyllyii;- 

flX*  XXi  *OVTOt'  *«J 
T^ftf  if  uet,  Kxi 
r^uf  'itatf  ii  fix^T'j  • 
^ovfTif  *if  ry  yn» 


^  TOif  ontrrivo'  trtf 
*tif  '  ro  Of ofAX  rav 
*TiOV  TOV  &iOU, 

KXi  ifX  sr/d’Ttvns'i. 


Otof, 

sro^u: 

axrn^i  ^fj/xoif. 


XXi  fVfy  XXI  *ilf 
orxfTXf  Tovf  *xseovuf. 


‘si  oei9riUfr%$, 

Ref,  ^ 

Rej, 

Ifjeov  X^ixrou  too 
Kigieo^rjjxa/f,^ 

orxfTOf  rov 

UiUfify  XX\  fVfy  XXi 

*iif  Tccvrxf  reitf 

XiUfXf, 


Impr.  Vers. 
Folloivs  R.  T. 


for  those  who 
were  in  bonds. 


carried  aside. 

So  neitlicr  caa 
that  spring  which 
is  salt,  yield,  sweet 
water. 

lawgiver  and  judge. 


grow  thereby  to 
salvation. 

humble-minded, 
earnestly  waited, 
of  glory,  and  of 
power, 
impurities. 

nearly, 
great  scoffers. 

he  that  acknow. 
ledgeth  the  Son,  \ 
hath  the  Father  al¬ 
so. 

which,  cpidcsscib 
not  Jesus. 


ye- 
lie  VC. 


»who  be*- 


our  Saviour 

throughjesus  Christ 

*oup  Lord. 

<z/ before  all  timfi 
so  '  now, 
tiirougliout  all  ages. 


If  any  of  ouv  reailers  are  inexperienced  in  these  researches, 
tltey  iiiaj'  be  surprised  at  the  niuuber  of  words  and  clauses  re- 
jected  as  spurious.  We  assure  them,  that  these  rejections  are 
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made  upon  clear  evidence.  Indeed  Griesbach  has  generally 
leaned  in  this  respect  to  the  side  of  caution.  Additions  to  the 
original  text  have  arisen  principally  from  three  causes. 

1.  Necessary  supplements  in  the  first  sentence  of  Lessons 
detached  from  the  Gospels,  dec.  to  be  read  in  the  public  service 
of  the  church.  The  practice  of  appointing  lessons,  still  hap¬ 
pily  retained  in  our  national  church,  was  derived  from  the  Jew¬ 
ish  synagogues,  and' is  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity  among 
Christians.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  these  introductory  sup¬ 
plements  found  their  way  from  the  Lectionaries  into  many 
copies  of  the  N.  T.  Examples ;  Matt.  viii.  5.  Luke  x.  22. 
Acts  iii.  11. 

2.  The  transcribers  frequently  incorporated  clauses  from  pa¬ 
rallel  passages  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.  Examples ;  Matt. 
XX.  22.  from  Markic.  38,  39. — Luke  xi.  2 — 4,  from  Matt.vi.9 — 

13.  — xvi.  36,  from  Matt.  xxiv.  40. — Acts  ix.  5,  6,  from  xxvi, 

14. — 1  Cor.  X.  28,  from  v.  26. — xi.  24,  from  Matt.  xxvi.  26. 

from  which  also  has  crept  into  the  text  pf  Mark.  1  Tim. ' 
i.  4.  and  Jude  25,  frOm  Rom.  xiv.  27.  Heb.  xii.  20,  from 
Exod.  xix.  13. — 1  Joh.  iv.  3,  from  v.  2.  - 

3.  Glosses,  or  marginal  annotations,  originally  added  for  the 

exposition  of  difficult  or  elliptical  passages,  and  occasionally 
for  the  introduction  of  a  popular  notion,  or  a  favourite  inter¬ 
pretation,  were  sometimes  assumed  into  the  body  of  the  text, 
through  the  ignorance,  or  the  over-doing  zeal,  of  copyists. 
Examples:  Matt,  xxvii.  35.  Mark  iv.  24.  John  v.  3,  4.  xi. 
41.  Acts  viii.  37.  Rom.  xi.  6.  1  Cor.- vi.  20.  vii.  5.  Gal., 

iii.  1.  Phil.  iii.  16.  Col.  ii.^2.  11. 

Matt,  vi.,13.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this 
doxology  was  introduced  from  the  Liturgies  of  the  ancient 
Greek >church.  It  is  wanting  in  the  best  and  riiost  venerable' 
MSS.,  though  the  majority  as  to  mere  number  have  it.  The 
Alexandrine  and  the  Ephrem  have  lost  several  leaves  w’hich 
include  the  place.  The  Coptic,  the  Vulgate,  and  three  Ara¬ 
bic  versions  want  it ;  the  other  ancient  versions  have  it.  None 
of  the  Latin  fathers  acknowledge  it.  Of  the  Greek,  Origen, 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Gregory  Nyssene,  and  Maximus,  have 
written  expositions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  in  which  they  omit 
this  doxology.  Caesarius  (A.  D.  364.)  expressly  adduces  it  as 
a  liturgical  formulary.  It  is  le.ss  easy  to  account  for  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  clauses  omitted  by  Luke:  hut  the  instances  are 
numerous,  in  which  the  same  discourse  of  our  Lord  is  given 
more  fully  in  one  evangelist,  and  more  concisely  in  another. 
The  evidence  against  them  does  not,  however,  appear  to  us 
quite  decisive. 

,Matt  xix.  17.  This  is  a  remarkable  alteration,  but  it  stands 
upon  good  authority.  The  common  reading  might  originate 
m  a  gloss  of  some  one,  who  conceived  our  Lord’s  answer  to 
relate  to  the  title  given  him,  rather  than  to  the  question  it- 
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self.  Is  it  supposable,  that  He,  who  “  knew  what  was  in  man,” 
perceived  the  mind  of  this  young  ruler  to  be  tinctured  with 
Grecian  literature,  and  to  be  perplexed  with  the  great  question 
of  the  philosophic  sects  ?  Admitting  this,  the  reply  is  beau¬ 
tifully  appropriate.  Be  it  also  observed,  that  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour’s  words  are  delicately,  but  not  obscurely,  calculated  to 
direct  the  inquirer  to  himself  as  the  'eis  AFAeos. 

Acts  ii.  30.  This  clause  is  rejected  by  a  powerful  body  of 
evidence,  of  all  the  three  kinds.  .  Newcome  has  very  impro¬ 
perly  supplied  “  successors which  the  I.  V.  has  not  correct¬ 
ed,  though  the  sense  manifestly  requires  a  singular  object. 
The  spurious  clause  has  the  air  of  a  gloss,  to  fill  up  the  ellip¬ 
sis:  but  the  sense  is  equally  plain,  and  the  impression  much 
stronger,  without  it. 

/  Acts  xiii.'33.  Anciently,  the  psalm  now  numbered  the  1st. 
was  considered  as  a  kind  of  proem  to  the  whole  collection, 
and  the  numeration  commenced  with  the  following  one.  n^wrais 
the  preferable  reading:  but  it  may  be  better  to  retain  the 
other'in  modern  iramiutions,  since  it  is  a  mere  mark  of  re¬ 
ference.  • 

.  Acts  x^'.  18,  1£).  The  weight  of  evidence  is  against  this 
clause:  and,  in  the  copies  which  have  the  fuller  reading,  it 
appears  in  so  many  forms  as  to  shew  that  the  conunon  one  was 
Trained  out  of  several  glosses. 

Eph.  iii.  9.  These  words  are  wanting  in  the  Alexandrine, 
Vatican,  Ephrem,  Clermont,  Sangermanensis,'and  Boerneria- 
mis ;  that  is,  in  all  the  best  MSS.  and  in  several  inferior:  in 
every  ancient  version,  except  the  Slavonic  and  Gothic,  and  in 
a  most  commanding  list  of  fathers. 

1  .Toll,  iii.,  23.  It  is  enrioute,  that  in  King  James’s  version 
this  large  clause  is  printed  as  spurious,- or  as  a  mere  supple¬ 
ment  ;  though  it  stands  upon  the  highest  ground  of  evi¬ 
dence.  . 

There  are  three  passages,  to  the  readings  of  which  theologi¬ 
cal  writers  have  annexed  peculiar  importance,  since  they  have 
been  often  urged  in  the  controversy  on  the  Deity  of  our  Lorn 
.Tesus  Christ.  'I’o.  these,  therefore,  in  pnrsnance  of  our  pro¬ 
mise,  we  shall  pay  a  particular  attention.  It  would  be  atfront- 
ing  our  readers,  to  remind  them  of  the  fallacy  and  extreme 
danger  of  that  reasoningj  which,  on  atiy’qnestion,  vvotild  as¬ 
sume  h  /uvifu  f  what  ought  to  be  the  reading  of  a  scriptural  pas¬ 
sage,  .and  thus  would  prescribe  to  the  divine  w’ord,  instead  of 
implicitly  receiving  lessons  from  it.  We  shall  see,  in  the  se¬ 
quel,  whether  the  adversaries  of  our  Lord’s  Deity  have  any 
reason  for  triumph,  or  its  friends  for  alarm.  ' 

Acts  XX.  28.  There  are  no  fewer  than  six  various  readings 
to  the  third  clause  of  this  verse.  ' 
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\  • 

1. — T»J»  \K%\n7Mi  Tou  XptflToS, — the  church  of  Christ ; — 2. — ©wv, 

—God  j— S. — Kt/ptov  ©fowj — the  Lord  God  \ — 4. — ©leC  xal  Kvpt'ov, 
— the  God  and  Lord  ; — 5. — Kvf/bu  xai  ©loi), — the  Lord  and  God  ; 
C. — Kvfiov, — the  Lord. 

1.  Xfiirrov.  No  Greek  MSS.;  but  the  ancient  Syriac  v.  and 
tiie  Arabic  of  Erpenius’s  ed.  Origen  probably,  and  a  few  later 
and  inferior  fathers. .  A  Synod  (held  under  popish  influence) 
of  tlie  Malabar  Christians,  in  1599,  says,  that  the  Nestorians 
introduced  this  reading  instigante  diabolo. 

2.  ©EoC,  tlie  common  reading.  MSS.  in  5  ascertained ;  in 
9  conjectured :  but  if  No.  56  of  Wetst.  and  Griesb.  be  es¬ 
teemed  the  representative  of  four  Medicean,  we  must  say  12  ; 
and  in  1  (No.  66.  W.  andG. )  doubtful  from  the  obliteration 
of  the  writing.  None  of  these  MSS.  are  older  than  the  xitli 
century,  most  of  them  more  modern,  and  all  except  one  of 
very  inferior  value.  The  united  evidence  of  them  all  is  but 
of  small  weight,  or  more  accurately  speaking,  of  none  at  all, 
except  so  far  as  they  agree  with  more  ancient  authorities. — 
Versions',  the  modern  text  of  Vulgate,  and  the  Philoxenian 
Syriac,  but  Zerrf  in  the  margin. — Fathers'.  Epiphanius,  Am¬ 
brose,  Cassiodorus,  Fulgentins,  Bede,  and  a  few  others  in¬ 
ferior.  Griesbaeh  has  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  but  we  appre¬ 
hend  it  is  a. mistake. 

3.  Ku|tou  ©sow.  One  MS.  of  the  xiith  century ;  and  the 
Arabic  v.  in  the  Baris  and  London  Polyglotts,  a.  very  faulty 
version,  not  probably  older  than  the  xiiith  century. 

4.  ©!(,j7  xal  Kvfttv.  One  MS.  an  apograph  in  the  xvith 
century,  by  James  Faber  of  Daventer,  from  one  written  in 
1293. 

5.  Kypioy  xal  0eo».  One  Uncial  MS.  (Passionei)  assigned  by^ 
Bianchini  to  the  viiith,  and  lyy  Montfaucon  to  the  ixth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  46  more  recent  MSS.  which  form  the  majority  of 
mere  number,  but  none  of  them  are  among  the  most  correct 
and  authoritative.  The  Slavonic  version  made  in  the  ixth 
century.  Of  the  fathers,  only  Theophylact,  and  the  reading 
in  him  very  questionable. 

6.  Kup/oy.  MSS.  Four  Uncial,'  viz.  the  Alexandrine,  the 
Cambridge  (Bezse),  the  Ephrem,  and  the  Laudian  3  ;  which 
are  the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Acts,  except  the  Vati¬ 
can,  an  accurate  collaliou  of  wliich  for  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
is  yet  a  desideratum.  Six  more  recent  MSS.  but  which 
Griesbaeh  esteems  as  among  the  best  and  most  independent. 
Versmis ;  the. old  Latin,  the  Coptic  of  Sais,  the  Armenian, 
the  margin  of  the  Philox.  Syriac,  and  probably  the  Ethiopic. 
Fathers:  Irenmus,’ Const.  Apost.  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Chry- 
!>ostom,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  several  besides. 

On  seriously  weighing  all  the  evidence,  every  impartial 
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mind,  we  conceive,  will  admit  that  the  last  has  the  fairest 
claim  to  acceptance  as  the  genuine  reading.  If  any,  from  a 
theological  predilection,  should  feel  reluctant  to  this  admis¬ 
sion,  however  supported  hy  proof,  we  recommend  to  their 
serious  meditation  the  following  passage  of  Athanasius:  as, 
also,  the  w'hole  treatise  front  which  it  is  taken,  the  design  of 
which  is  to  guard  against  a  confusion  of  the  two  natures  in  the 
person  of  Christ.  \Ve  lament  that  modeVn  preachers  and 
hymn-writers  have  gone  so  far  in  violating  this  caution.  “  The 
scriptures  have  m  7ip  place  deWvered  to  us  the  expression  blood 
of  Godf  separate  from  the  human  nature  or  that 

God,  through  the  human  nature,  sulTerctl,  and  rose  again ; 
such  audacious  phrases  belong  to  the  Arians."'  Atiian.  contra 
ApoUinar.  ii.  14.  • 

The  second  remarkable  text,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is 
1  Tim.  iii.  16.  where  the  question  is,  whether  we  ought  to  read 

Q>iOCj  o;,  OV  o . 

1  .  050^  is  the  reading  of  almost  all  the  Greek  MSS.  in  small 
letters,  i.  e.  those  whose  antiquity  does  not  reach  higher  than 
the  xtfi  century.  Fersions :  the  Slavonic  and  the  Arabic  of 
the  Polyglott.  Fathers:  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  John  of  Da¬ 
mascus,  Gicumenius,  and  1'heo])hylact :  one  or  two  others  of 
the  Greek  fathers  have  been  adduced,  but  liable  to  strong 
doubt. 

2.  is  the  readiiuT  of  the  Alexandrine^,  tlie  Ejihrem,  tlie 
Augiensis,.and  the  Kcjernerianus.  The.  Vatican,  the  Sanger- 
manensis,  and  the  Coislinianus,  are  mutilated  at  this  place. 
These  are  all  the  existing  Uncial  MSS.  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 

^  It  is  well  known  that  it  has  been  a  matter  of  veiy  anxious  dispute, 

whether  OC  or  C-H'  (the  contraction  in  all  the  most  ancient  MSS.  for 
is  the  original  reading  oi  the  Alexandrine.  It  is  confessed,  on  all  hands, 
that  the  two  cross'strokes  which  now  appear  in  the  MS.  are  the  addition  ot 
a  modern ’pen.  The  question  is,  Were  they  added  without  any  authority 
in  the  MS.  itself?  Or,  with  the  honest  intention  of  preserving  from  irreco¬ 
verable  loss  a  point  and  a  cross-stroke,  which  had  proceeded  from  the  first 
hand,  b'  t  were  in  a  state  of  evanescence  ?  All  the  aids  of  eye-sight,  sun¬ 
shine,  and  microscopes,  have  been  employed  to  discover  the  vestiges  of 
the  primeval  point  and  cross-stroke :  but  no  decisive  result  has  been  ob¬ 
tained.  Some  diligent  inspectors  thought  they  could  perceive  the  faint 
remains  :  others,  as  diligent  and  eagle-eyed,  protested  that  they  could  not 
discover  any  such  traces  :  and  even  the  same  observer  lias  at  one  time  fan¬ 
cied  he  saw  them,  and  at  another  time  has  been  unable  to  recover  the  vi¬ 
sion.  Sec  Wetstein,  Berriman,  Owen  in  Bowyer’s  Conj.  and  particularly 
Wolde’s  valuable  preface  with  the  notes  of  Spohn.  Our  own  opinion  is, 
that  the  scale.turns  in  favour  of  OC.  '  The  vellum  at  this  passage  is  said 
to  be  now  so  much  rubbed  and  worn  by  repeated  examination,  that  no  fu¬ 
ture  inspection  can  be  of  much  avail  towards  determining  the  point  at  issue. 
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except  the  Passionei,  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  examined,  ' 
and  whose  evidence,  therefore,  on  this  point,4s  not  before  the 
public.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Parisinus  14,  and  the  Upsa* 
liensis,  both  small  Ifetter  MSS.  of  the  xith  or  xiith  century. 
Versions'.  theCoptic'of  Sais  reads  Sj.  Both  the  Syriac,  the 
Ethiopic,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Arabic  of  Erpenius,  have  the 
pronominal  prefix  ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  determined 
whether  they  read  U  who,  or  o  which.  Fathers  :  as  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  the  Greek  fathers  (with  the  exception  men¬ 
tioned  above)  appear  to  liave  read  oj  or  o.  Of  the  Latins^  qui 
(oc)  appears  only  in  Jerome  on  Is.  liii.  11.  and  the  Acts  of  the 
II.  Council  of  Constantinople. 

3.  'o.  is  found  in  only  one  Greek  MS.  but  that  an  Uncial 
one,  the  Clermont.  Versions',  the  old  Latin,  and  the  Vulgate. 
Fathers :  all  the  Latins,  and  some  of  the  Greeks. 

Onthisstatement.it  is  to  be  observed;  (F.)  That  esoj  is 
found  only  in  the  more  recent  Manuscripts,  the  offspring  of 
the  latest  of  the  three  ancient  recensions,  the  Byzantine:  and 
it  is  supported  by  no  evidence  from  the  Fathers  earlier  than  the 
close  of  the  ivth  century,  nor  from  the  Versions  earlier  than 
the  ixth.  (2.)  That  the  greatest  weight  of  external  evi¬ 
dence  is  in  favour  of  .ot.  (3.)  That  o  is  the  more  smooth  and 
easy  reading,  and  agrees  with  the  immediate  antecedent  fxvTrn'- 
jior.  It  was,  therefore,  most  probably  substituted  by  some, 
who,  not  aidverting  to  the  remote  antecedent,  fancied  the  con¬ 
struction  of- oj  ungrammatical.  (4.)  That  if  ©c  were  the  ori¬ 
ginal  reading,  it  is  to  the  last  degree  difficult  to  conceive  that  • 
it  could  have  degenerated  into  oc,  and  that  so  important  a 

word  as  ©c  should  not  have  been  made  prominent  by  the  Fa¬ 
thers  of  the  first  three  centuries.  But, 'to  any  one  versed  in 
the  appearance  of  Uncial  manuscripts,  it  will  appear  easy  and 

probable  that  ©c  should  have  grown  out  of  oc. 

The, learned  and  unbiassed  reader  must  form  his  own  judge¬ 
ment  :  we , confess  that  ours  is  in  favour  of  It.  But  we  object' 
strongly  to  the  rendering  in  the  Improved  Version,  “He  who  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh  was  justified  by  the  Spirit,”  &c..  The 
editors  have  followed  Abp.  Newcome  in  supposing  thato;  may 
be  putelliptically  for  outoj  oj.  This  supposition,  we  apprehend, 
is  quite  unauthorized  and  erroneous,  'o?  is  frequently  put 
foi  OUTOJ  and  ’«uTo<.  It  also  not  unusually  supplies  the  place  of 
the  partitive  otr-vit :  but  ip  that  case  we  think  it  is  always  followed 
by  a  particle,  as  n,  yi,  $ii,  «»,  y«{ ;  as  in  the  passages  adduced  in 
the  Archbishop’s  note  for  sanctioning  this  construction,  and 
which  consequently  are  irrelevant,  nil  some  better  support 

it  as  false 
a  relative ; 


IS  adduced  tor  this  assumed  ellipsis,  we  must  rejec 
Greek.  In  the  place  before  us,  oj  is  undoubteulv 
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the  passage  under  consideration.  He  is  disposed  to  give  it 
an  antiquity  as  high  as  the  xivth,  or  even  the  xiiith,  century. 
But,  with  deference  to  that  learned  and  respectable  author, 
we  will  observe,  that  his  arguments  do  not  prove  any  more  than 
that  the  Dublin  MS.  may  be  of  that  age  as  the  highest  sup¬ 
position,  but  by  no  means  that  it  must  indubitably  be  so. 
Giving  it,  however,  every  advantage,  it  is  still  modern  :  and 
the  testimony  of  a  single  witness,  and  that  of  so  exceptionable 
an  internal  character,  can  be  of  no  value  in  opposition  to  all 
other  evidence. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  we  es¬ 
timate  as  nothing  the  Berlin  or  Kavian  MS  for  its  conviction 
is  decisive,  as  an  impudent  forgery  of  the  xvith  century. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  enter  thus  minutely  into  the 
literary  history  of  these  texts,  both  from  that  regard  to  truth 
which  is  our  first  duty  to  the  public,  and  because  we  believe 
that  many  good  men  have  felt  considerable  anxiety  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  exploded  readings.  Such  anxiety  is  to  the  last 
degree  unnecessary.  Surely  those  excellent  persons  will 
reriect  that  Truth, — Divine  Truth, — can  never  sulTer  from  ho¬ 
nest  investigation  ;  and  that  no  injury  can  be  inflicted  upon 
it  by  its  bitterest  enemies,  comparable  to  the  adduction  of  un¬ 
sound  arguments  by  its  professed  friends. 

In  the  great  and  general  benefits  which  accrue  to  Scriptural 
Truth  from  these  investigations,  all  the  component  parts  of 
that  truth  must  respectively  participate,  and,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  that  capital ,  one  of  the  Deity  of  Christ.  Its  adver¬ 
saries  have,  indeed,  a!flrected  to  raise  a  triumph  on  the  result 
of  the  discussions  connected  with  the- three  texts  ;  but  with 
how  much  right,  let  the  impartial  judge.  The  first  passage 
is  rescued  from  countenancing  the  antiscriptural  sense  of  pas¬ 
sible  Deity,  the  error  of  those  ancient  heretics  whom  Atha¬ 
nasius  so  zealously  refuted.  Of  the  second,  though  the  read¬ 
ing  is  changed,  the  sense  remains  the  same.  .  And  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  last,  they  are,  in  our  esteem,  the  best  advocates 
ot  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  vvho  join  in  exploding  such  a  gross 
interpolation,  and  in  protesting  against  its  being  still  permitted 
to  occupy  a  place  in  the  common  copies  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. 

The  proofs  of  our  Lord’s  true  and  proper  Godhead  remain 
wishaken ;  deduced  from  the  prophetic  descriptions  of  the 
Messiah’s  person  in  the  Old  Testament, — from  the  ascription 
to  him  of  the  Epithets,  the  Attributes,  the  Works,  and  the 
Homagt*,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Deity, — and  from  those 
numerous  and  important  relations  which  he  is  affirmed  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  sustain  toward  his  holy  and  universal  church  and  to¬ 
ward  each  of  its  true  members.  This  last  head  of  argument, 
VoL.  V.  .  U  • 
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and  its  natural  and  proper  antecedent  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  learned  Prot'essor  Cramer,  distinguished  thus  ; 

— *lT»f  Ifftii  iKxXriiTl'X,  ©LOT  [(TTV^Oi  xat  Tii{  aXtiSiia;, 

x.al  6fio\vyovfji.nuf  {(TtI  to  tm;  |xv3-Ti)jtov)  of  i^vEfwSn 

*.  T.  A.  ■  , 

— “  Which  is  the  church  of  the  living  God  (the  pillar  and 
support  of  the  truth,  and  confessedly  great,  is  the  mystery  of 
godliness)  who  was  manifested,”  &c.  • 

The  hist  of  these  three  observable  passages  is  the  celebrated 
1  John  V.  7,  8.  Upon  this  we  need  not  spend  many  words.  It 
is  found  in  no  Greek  MS.  ancient  or  recent,  except  one  to 
which  we  shall  presently  advert  ; — in  no’ ancient  Version, 
being  interpolated  only  in  the  later  transcripts  of  the  Vulgate. 
Not  one  of  the  Greek  Fathers  recogtuzes  it,’  though  many  of 
them  collect  every  species  and  shadow  of  argument,  down  to 
the  most  allegorical  and  shockingly  ridiculous,  in  favour  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, — though  they  often  cite  the  words 
immediately  contiguous  both  before  and  after, — and  though, 
with  immense  labour  and  art,  they  extract  from  the  next  words 
the  very  sense  which  this  passage  has  in  following  times  been 
adduced .  to  furnish.  Of  the  I. at  in  Fathers,  not-  one*  has 
quoted  it,  till  Kucherius  of  Lyons  in  the  middle  of  the  vth 
century  ;  and  in  his  w'orks  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
it  has  been  interpolated. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  •  unspeakably  ashamed 
that  any  modern  divines  should  have  fought  pedibus  et  un^ 
guibiis  for  the  retention  of  a  passage  so  indisputably  spurious. 
'\Ve  eould  adduce  half  a  dozen  or  half,  a  score  passages  of 
ample  length,  supported  by  better  authority  .than',  this,,  but 
which  are  rejected  in  every  printed  edition  and  translation. 

One  Greek  MS.,  we  have  said,  contains  the  clause.  This  is 
the  Dublin,  or  Montfortianus  :  a  very  recent  MS.  glaringly 
interpolated  from  the  modern  copies  of  the  Vulgate,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  into  the  present  division  of  chapters.  Hence  some 
of  the  best  critics  have  assigned  it  to  the  xvth  or.  xvith  cen¬ 
tury-  But  no  one  appears  to  have  examined  it  with  so  much 
care  as  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  ;t  and  to  him  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  for  a  very  accurate  description  of  it,  and  a  facsimile  of 


*  It  has  been  ’  attempted  to  be  shewn  that  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  have 
cited  the  last  clause  of  v.  7.  Our  readers  may  be  satisfied,  on  this  subject, 
by  referring  to  Griesb.  Nov.  Test.  vol.  ii.  App.  p,  13 — 15  ;  or  Person’s 
Letters  to  Travis,  240 — 282  ;  or, Marsh’s  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  421 — 424. 
See  also,  for  a  lamentable  contrast,  Travis’s  Letters,  3d.  cd.  82,  53>  75 — 
128. 

f  See  his  ‘  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature.' 
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Uie  passage  under  consideration.  He  is  disposed  to  give  it 
an  antiquity  as  high  as  the  xivth,  or  even  the  xiiith,  century. 
But,  with  deference  to  that  learned  and  respectable  author, 
we  will  observe,  that  his  arguments  do  not  prove  any  more  than 
that  the  Dublin  MS.  may  be  of  that  age  as  the  highest  sup¬ 
position,  but  by  no  means  that  it  must  indubitably  be  so. 
Giving  it,  however,  every  advantage,  it  is  still  modern  ;  and 
the  testimony  of  a  single  witness,  and  that  of  so  exceptionable 
an  internal  character,  can  be  of  no  value  in  opposition  to  all 
other  evidence. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  we  es¬ 
timate  as  nothing  the  Berlin  or  Ravian  MS  ;.for  its  conviction 
is  decisive,  as  an  impudent  forgery  of  the  xvith  century. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  enter  thus  minutely  into  the 
literary  history  of  these  texts,  both  from  that  regard  to  truth 
which  is  our  first  duty  to  the  public,  and  because  we  believe 
that  many  good  men  have  felt  considerable  anxiety  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  exploded  readings.  Such  anxiety  is  to  the  last 
degree  unnecessary.  Surely  those  excellent  persons  will 
reriect  that  Truth, — Divine  Truth, — can  never  suffer  from  ho¬ 
nest  investigation  ;  and  that  no  injury  can  be  inflicted  upon 
it  by  its  bitterest  enemies,  comparable  to  the  adduction  of  un¬ 
sound  arguments  by  its  professed  friends. 

In  the  great  and  general  benefits  which  accrue  to  Scriptural 
Truth  from  these  investigations,  all  the  component  parts  of 
that  truth  must  respectively  participate,  and,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  that  capital .  one  of  the  Deity  of  Christ.  Its  adver¬ 
saries  have,  indeed,  affected  to  raise  a  triumph  on  the  result 
of  the  discussions  connected  with  the- three  texts  ;  but  with 
how  much  right,  let  the  impartial  judge.  The  first  passage 
is  rescued  from  countenancing  the'antiscriptural  sense  of  pas¬ 
sible  Deity,  the  error  of  those  ancient  heretics  whom  Atha¬ 
nasius  so  zealously  refuted.  Of  the  second,  though  the  read¬ 
ing  is  changed,  the  sense  remains  the  same.  .  And  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  last,  they  are,  in  our  esteem,  the  best  advocale.s 
of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  vvho  join  in  exploding  such  a  gross 
interpolation,  and  in  protesting  against  its  being  still  permitted 
to  occupy  a  place  in  the  common  copies  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. 

The  proofs  of  our  Lord’s  true  and  proper  Godhead  remain 
unshaken ;  deduced  from  the  prophetic  descriptions  of  the 
Messiah’s  person  in  the  Old  Testament, — from  the  ascription 
to  him  of  the  Epithets,  the  Attributes,  the  Works,  and  the 
Homage,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Deity', — and  from  those 
Humorous  and  important  relations  which  he  is  affirmed  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  sustain  toward  his  holy  and  universal  church  and  to¬ 
ward  eacli  of  its  true  members.  This  last  head  of  argument, 
V01..V.  .  .  U 
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iTi  particular,  derives  some  accessions  from  the  purifyiriff  fire 
of  just  criticism  throufih  which  the  text  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures  has  passed.  E.  t;.  Actsxvi.  7.  “  They  attempted  to 
jjo  into  Bithyiiia  ;  hut  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  siitfered  them  not.” 
Rom-.  XV.  29, — “  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  Christ.”  Eph. 

V.  2  I.  “  Submitting  yourselves  one  to  another  in  the  fear  of 
Christ.”  Col.  iii.  15.  “  Let  the  peace  of  Christ  preside  in 
your  hearts”  2  Thess.  ii.  — whom  the  Lord  Jesus  will 
consume  with  the  breath  of  His  mouth.”  These  texts  now 
form  an  addition  to  those  numerous  ones  that  attribute  to  our 
Blessed  Redeemer  an  exuberance  of  grace  and  goodness, 
a  plenitude  of  authorityj  and  an  invincible  universality  of  in- 
Huerice,  which,  in  the  judgement  of  unprejudiced  reason,  are. 
totally  incompatible  with  the  powers  of  any  other  than  the 
Infinite  Being,  the  God  of  all  grace. — ^These  texts  are  trans-’ 
hited,  as  we  have  quoted  them,  in  the  ‘Improved  Version.’ 
The  editors  have  given  in  their  text  what  they  found  in  the' 
well  authenticated  original ;  but  in  their  notes  have  made 
some  aukvvard  attempts  to  escape  the  obvious  inferences. 

It  remains  for  us  to  state,  that  in  the  ‘  Improved  Version’ 
there  are  three  portions,  of  considerable  length,  marked  as 
of  dubious  authenticity  :  Matt.  i.  17. — ii.  23  ;  Luke  i.  5. — ii. 
52  ;  and  2  Pet.  ii.  1. — 22.  These  portions  are  admitted  by, 
Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  other  editors  of  the  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment,  without  any  scruple  or  intimation  of  doubt.  They  are 
found  in  all  existing  MSS.  (mutilations  excepted)  ;  in  all  the - 
"ancient  Versions ;  and  plentifully  in  the  citations,  of  the  Fa¬ 
thers  at  least  as  liigb  as  Justin  Martyr,  with  regard  to  the  two 
first  of  the  passages. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  upon  the  testi¬ 
monies  of  Jerome  and  Epiphanius  there  is  some  defect  in 'the 
external  evidence  for  the  portions  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 
There  are,  also,  certain  other  difficulties  from  chronologj’, 
history,  and  internal  evidences,  which  we  cannot  regard  as  in¬ 
considerable.  A  bare  statement  without  discussion  would  be 
unsatisfactory  and  useless  ;  and  it  would  be  totally'  impracti¬ 
cable  to  compress  the  retjuisite  discussion  within  moderate 
limits.  It  is  scarcely  neegfisary  to  remind  our  readers,  that  any 
evidence, '  however  slight,  against  the  passages  in  qiie.stion, 
would  l»e  extremely  acceptable  to  opposers  of  the  doctrine, 
which,  though  it  might  readily  dispense  with  their  suffrages, 
they  have  on  various  occasions  been  called  upon  to  sup- 
i  port. 

for  the  chapter  in  2  Peter,  we  are  not,  convinced,  by 
t*"  easouing  of  Bishop  Sherlock,  that  it  is  a  citation  from 
'  .e  ancient  Jewish  writing.  Is  it  supposable  that,  after  the 
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Explicit  and  cautious  declarations  on  the  origin  and  authority 
of  prophecy  inch.  i.  19 — 21,  the  apostle  should  instantly  ad¬ 
duce  a  large  citation,  expressly  as  a  divine  prophecy,  from  any 
apocryphal  work  ?— Besides  ;  the  2f)t!i  verse  of  ch.  ii.  itself 
strongly  militates  against  the  hypothesis.  The  difference- of 
style  may  be'  accounted  for,  from  the  awful  sublimity  and 
grandeur  of  the  subject.  From  v.  19.  the  writer  appears  to 
descend  to  his  more  plain  and  usual  -  manner;  and  again  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  ch.  iii.'.to  rise  to  the  same  elevation  and  sor 
lemnity.  A  difference  of  style,  equal  or  greater,  may  be  ob¬ 
served  between  tlie  satires  and  some  of  the  odes  of  Horace, 
and  in  many  other  instances. 

The  unforeseen  length  to  which  this  branch  of  our  discus- 
sion  has  extended,  though  we  have  reduced  it  as  much  as  we 
could,  compels  us,  notwithstanding  extreme  reluctance, .to 

defer  the  remainder  till  the  next  number.  ■ 

{  . _ ^ 

Ar-t.  VI.  Anmversarif  Oration,  delivered  March  8,  1808,  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  London  ;  on  the  General  Structure  and'  Physio¬ 
logy  of  Plants  compared  with  those  of  Animals,  and  [on]  the  mutual 
‘  Convertibility  of  their  organic'Elerhents.  Published  at-  the  unanimous 
Request  of  the  Society.  By  .John  Mason  Good,  F.  R.  S.  Senior 
Secretary  to  the  Medical  Society;  8vo.  pp.  56.  '  Price  2s.  Longman 
•and  Co.  1808.  . 

T'HF.  author  of  this  tract  has  been  long  known  to  the 
public  as  a  man  of  various  and  extensive  acquirementsj 
of  refined  ■  taste,  and  of  indefatigtable  industry.  He  has 
distinguished  himself  as  tin  advocate'  in  the  cause  of  phi^ 
lanthropy,  as  a  constitutional  politician,  as  -a-  biographer, 
as  an  accurate' and  elegant’ translator '  of  a  heathen  poct*j 
as  am  equally  elegant  and  perspicuous  translator  of  a  portion 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  as  an  acute  biblical  critic.  In 
the  dissertation  before  us,  Mr.  Good  assumes  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  function,  which  he  discharges  however  with  no  little 
ability;  and,  though  he'  vvas  unexpecteilly  called  to  the 
task,  and  had-  but  a  short  "time  to  prepare  himself,  he  ha^ 
presented  the  public  with  such  a  luminous  statement  of 
important  facts  and  inferences,  as  we  know  not  where  else  to 
look  for,  in  any  thing  like  so. narrow  a  compass.  *  ». 

Our  ingenious  and  learned  author  first  exatriines  the  ge¬ 
neral  structure  of  the  vegetable  system;  he  then  proceeds 
to  point  out. its  resemblance  to 'an  animal  frame;  and  he 
closes  with  various  striking  and  original  observations  ‘  on 
the  mutual  convertibility  of  their  organic  elements.’  We 

See  Ed.  Rev.  Vol.  II.  pp.  603, 685. 
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will  be  a  little  more  particular.  He  commences  with  nor 
ticing  the  seed  of  the  plant,  which  he  denominates  its  egg; 
he  examines  the  structure  and  component  parts  of  this 
vegetable  egg,  in  what  manner  the  root  issues  from  one 
part  of  its  central"  organ  (its  corcle  or  heartletjy  and  the 
trunk  from  another  part ;  then  he  traces  the  respective 
structure  of  these  derived  organs,  and  the  means  by  which 
in  several  plants  the  one  may  be  made  interchangeably  to 
assume  the  functions  of  the  other:  he  next  unfolds,  so  to 
speak,  the  substances  of  which  the  trunk  consists ;  eluci¬ 
dates  the  process  of  its'  annual  growth  and  lignification ; 
treats  of  the  number  and  nature  of  the  dilferent  systems 
of  vegetable  vessels,  and  investigates  the  questions  of  ve¬ 
getable  circulation,  irritability,  and  contractibility.  He  thus 
terminates  this  branch  of  his  enquiry. 

‘  In  fine,  the  great  mass  of  the  facts  and  phacnomena  of  vegetable  life  has 
so  close  a  resemblance  and  parallelism  to  the  facts  and  phaenomena  of  animal 
life,  if  we  except  those  which  relate  to  the  rational  and  immortal  mind, 
with  which  I  have  no  concern  at  present,  as  clearly  to  indicate  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  one  common  system  to  both,  as"  far  as  one  common  system  can 
be  made  to  apply ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  demonstrate  one  common 
derivation  from  one  Almighty  Cause.’ 

.  Mr.  Good"  proceeds,  in  the  second  place,  to  point  out 
a  few  of  the  resemblaacas  of  vegetables  to  -the  economy 
or  iiubits  of  animals,  selecting  those  which  are  •  either, most 
curious  or  most,  important  ;  such',  for  example,  as  that 
plants,  like  animals,  are  propagated  by  sexual  connection, 
the  anomalies  from  the  general  rule  being  as  various  in 
aiiimals  as  in  vegetables ; — that  the  blood  of  plants,  lik« 
that  of  aniihals,  is  compound  ; — that,  as  in  animal,  so  in 
vegetable  life,  the  very  same  tribe,  or  even  individual,  wbicti 
.  in  some  of  its  organs  secretes  a  wholesome  aliment,  in 
other  organs  secretes  a  deadly  poison ; — that  some  vege¬ 
tables,  as  .well  as  some  animals,  exfoliate  their  cuticle  an¬ 
nually  ; — that  vegetables  as  well  as  animals  arc  subject  to 
the  classification  of  locomotive  or  migratory,  and  fixeil  or 
permanent; — that  plants,  like  animals,  have  a  wonderful 
po  iver  of  maittmning  their  common  temperature,  whatever  b« 
the  tempcrat*fe  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  ; — that  both 
plants  and  .‘tjimals  are  capable  of  existing  in  very  great 
<lcgrecs  of  heat  and  cold  ; — and  that  both  plants  and  anth'®!* 
are  susceptible  of  the  division  into  terrestrial,  aquatic,  amphi¬ 
bious,  and  aerial. 

Our  author  lastly  enters  upon  the  question  of  converti¬ 
bility’  :  .and  here  shews  that  vegetable  matter  can  only  be 
assimilated  to  animal,  b}*  parting  with  its  .  excess  of  carbon, 
and  receiving  a  supply  of  its  dcliciency  of  azot.  The  first 
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of  these  is  affected  by,  the  triple  co-operation,  of.  the  sto¬ 
mach,  the  lun^s,  and  the  skin  ;  the  second,  at  the  lungs,  by 
the  process  of  respiration,  in  conjunction .  with  what  goes 
on  at  the  skin,  by  the  process  of  absorption.  Then,  to 
complete  the  circle,  it  is  shewn  that  by  means  of  putre¬ 
faction,  the  radical  elements  of  animal  matter  return  to  their 
original  affinities;  so  that,  as  Mr.  Good  observes, 

‘  By  simple,  binary,  or  ternary  attractions  and  combinations,  the  whole 
of  the  substance  constituting  the  animal  system,  when  destitute  of  its  vital 
principle,  its  rational  and  immortal  spirit,  flies  off*  progressively  to  convey 
new  jiahulum  to  the  world  of  vegetables  ;  and  nothing  is  left  behind  but 
Jimei  or  the  earth  of  bones,  and  soil,  or  the  earth  of  vegetables  :  <he  former 
furnishing  plants  with  a  perpetual  stimulus  by  the  eagerness  with  which 
it  imbibes  oxygen,  and  the  latter  offering  them  a  food  ready  prepared'  for 
their  digestive  organs/  pp.  48,  491 

The  operation  of  the  chief  septics, — air,  moisture,  and 
heat,  as  accessaries  to  putrefaction,  is  then  pointed  out ; 
and  after  some  just  remarks,  suggested  by  the  production 
of  adipocire  in  the./b.we^  communes  or  common  burial  caverns 
in  the  churcliyard  of  the  Innocents  at  Paris,,  the  oration  con¬ 
cludes  as  follows : 

‘  But  excepting  in  situations  of  this  kind,  in  reality,  in  every  situation  in 
which  dead  animal  matter,  destitute  of  its  spiritus  intusy  its  divine  and  im¬ 
mortal  principle,  is  exposed  to  the  usual  auxiliaries  of  putrefaction,  pu¬ 
trefaction  will  necessarily  ensue,  and  the  balance  will  be  fairly  maintained  : 
—the  common  elements  of  vital  organization  will' be  set  at  liberty  to 
commence  a  new  career,  and  the  animal  will  restore  to  the  vegetable  the 
whole  which  it  has  antecedently  derived  from  it. 

‘  In  this  manner  is  it  then,  gentlemen,  that  nature,  or  rather  that,  the  God 
of  nature  is  for  ever  unfolding  that  simple  but  beautiful  round  of  action, 
that  ctrculus  aterni  mdiusy  as  Beecher  has  elegantly  expressed  it,  by  which 
every  system  is  made  to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  every  system, 
every  part  to  the :  harmony  and  happiness  of  the  whole  :  establishing  his 
perfections,  confounding  infidelity,  and  overpowering  us,  whenever  we 
contemplate  it  as  we  ought,  with  the  sublimest  emotionsr  of  gratitude,  ador- 
y  ation,  and  love.^  p.  56. 

In  every  part  of  this  elaborate  disquisition,  for  such  it 
must  be  termed,  we  find  marks  of  various  reading,  of  ex¬ 
tensive  research,  of  cautious  experiment,  and  of  acute  rea¬ 
soning.  Many  of  the  facts  brought  forward  are  novel  and 
striking.  We  might  make  numerous  extracts  which  we  are 
persuaded  would  be  highly  entertaining  to  most  of  our  rea¬ 
ders  ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  selecting  two  or 
three.  Speaking  of  the  secretion  of  wholesome  .  and  poi¬ 
sonous  matter  by  different  organs  of  the  same  individual, 
Mr.  Good,  after  enumerating  some  curious  instances,  says, 

•  And  truly  extraordinary  is  it,  and  highly  worthy  of  notice,  that 
various  plants  or  juices  of  plants,  wh;ch  are  fatally  poispsious  .to  some 
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anlmalsi  may  not  only  be  eaten  with  impunity  by  others,  but  will  affor^ 
them  a  sound  and  wholesome  nutriment.  How  numerous  are  the  insect 
tribes  that  feed  and  fatten  on  all  the  species  of  eufihorbia^  or  noxious 
Spurge  !  The  dhanesa^  or  Indian  buceios,  feeds 'to  excess  on  the  coluhrina 
or  mx  vomica  ;  and  the  land-crab  *  on  the  berries  of  the  hipftomanc  or 
nianchineel-tree.  The  leaves  of  the  lalmia  latifoUa  feasted  upon  by 
the  deer,  and  the  round-horned  elkf,  but  are  mortally  poisonous  to  sheep, 
to  horned  cattle,  to  horses,  and’ to  man.  The  bee  extracts  honey  without 
injury  from  its  nectary,  but  the  man  who  partakes  of  that  honey  after  it  is 
deposited  in  the  hive-cells  falls  a  victim  to  his  repast.  Some  very  singular^ 
cases  in  proof  of  this  assertion  occurred  at  Philadelphia  no  longer  ago  than 
the  year  1790,  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  which  an  extensive  mortality, 
was  produced  amongst  those  who  had  partaken  of  the  honey  that  had  been 
collected  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  or  had  feasted  bn  the. 
common  American  pheasant,  or  pinnated. grousj  as  we  call  it  in  our  own 
country.  The  attention  of  the  Americain  government  was  excited  by, 
the  general  distress,  a  minute  examination  into  the  cause  of  the  mortality 
^sued,  and  it  was  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  honey  had  been  chiefly 
extracted  from  the  flowers  of  the  kalmta  latifoUay  and  that  the  pheasants 
which  had  proved  thus  poisonous  had  fed  harmlessly  on  its  leaves.  In 
conseauence  of  which  a  public  proclamation  was  issued,  prohibiting  the 
use  of  the  pheasant,  as  a  food,  for  that  season.^  pp.  22 — 24. 


From  onr  author’s  account  of  aerial  plants,  or  those  which 
have  no  root  whatever,  we  select  the  following  ; 

'  Perhaps  the  plant  most  decisive  upon  this  subject  is  the  aerial  efiiden^ 
drum^y  first,  if  I  mistake  not,  described  by  that  excellent  Portuguese 
phytologisfl.oureiro,  and  denominated  d^ial  from  its  very  extraordinary 
properties.  This  is  a  native  of  Java  and  the  East  Indies  beyond  the 
Ganges  p  and,  in  the  latter  region,  it  is  no' uncommon  thing  for  the‘ 
inhabitants  to  pluck  it  upon  account  of  the  elegance  of  its  leaves,  the 
beauty  of -its  flower,  and  the  exquisite  odour  it  dltFuses,  and  to  suspend 
it  by  a  silken  cord  from  the  cielings  of  thejr  rooms  ;  where,  from  year  to' 
year,  it  coiitinues  to  put  foith  new  fragrance,  excited  alone  to  new  life 
and  action  by  the  stimulus  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.*  pp.  39,  40. 

.  Our  last  extract  will  corroborate  the  half-discredited  account 
of  MM^  Humboldt .  and  Bonpiand,  relative  to ^  fishes  being 
thrown  out  alive  from  a  volcano  during  its  explosions: 

*  ‘  -  Air. has  often  been  breathed  by  the’  human  species  with  impunity  at 
264®.  Tillet  mentions  its  having  been  respired  at  SOO®  ;  and  Morantin, 
orie  instance,  at  325®,  and  that  for  the  space  of  live  minutes.  Sonnerat 
found  fishes  existing  in  a  hot  spring  at  the  Manillas  at,  158®  H  :  and  M. 
Hurnboldt  and  M.  Bonpiand,  in  travelling  through  the  province  of  Quito 
in  South  America,  perceived  other  fishes  thrown  up  alive  and  apparently 
in  health  from  the  bottom  of  a  volcano,  in  the  course  of  its  explosions, 
along  with  water  and  heated  vapour  that  raised  the  thermometer  to  210®, 

^  Cancer  rurtcola.  f.  Cervus  wapiti  of  Barton; 

Tetrao  cupido.  §  Epidendrum  Jlos  aeris. 

II  He  graduates  by  Reaumur’s  thermometer,  and  calculates  the  beat 
upon  tliis  at  69®*/  ,  : 
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being  only  two  degrees  short  of  the  boiling  point*  This  last  assertion 
has  been  discredited  by  some  naturalists  in  our  own  country,  but  1 
think  too  hastily ;  and  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power,  on  this  oc*-» 
casibn,  to  add  in  ho  small  degree  to  tlie  testimony  ot  these  enterprising 
and  very  observant  travellers.  The  manuscript  novT  in  my  hands  is  an. 
autographic  note,  written  by  the  late  lord  Bute,  himself  an  excellent  zoo¬ 
logist,  to  his  friend  the  late  Reverend  William  Jones  of  Nayland  in  Suf¬ 
folk,  as  justly  celebrated  for  his  philosophical  as  for  his  theological  pub- 
licationsy  and  was  communicated  to  me  by  Edward  Walker,  Esquire,  of 
Gestingthorpe,  Essex,  (who  married  Mr.  Jones's  only  daugher,).  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  is  himself  well  versed  in  botanical  science.  *  In  this  note, 
after  deservedly  complimenting  Mr.  Jones  on  a  philosophical  work  he 
had  just  produced,  his  noble  correspondent  adds,  Lord  Bute  cannot 
help  imparting  to  Mr.  Jones  a  singular  observation  made  by  him  in  June 
last,  at  the  baths  of  Abano  near  the  Euganian  mountains  in  the  borders 
of  the  Paduan  state,  famous  in  ancient  authors :  they  afe  strong  sulphur 
boiling  springs,  oozing  out  of  a  rocky  eminence  in  great  numbers, 
spreading  over  an  acre  of  the  top  of  a  gentle  hill.  In  the  midst  of 
these  boiling  springs,  within  three,  feet  of  five  or  six  of  them,  rises  a 
tepid  one,  about. blood-warm,  the  only  source  used  for  drinking:  but 
the  extraordinary  circumstance  is,  that  not  only  confervas,  &c.  were 
found  in  the  boiling  sfirings^  but  numbers  of  srtiall  black  beetles  that  died 
on  being  taken  out,  and  plunged  Into  cold  waters.  How  amazingly 
must  the  great  Author  of  nature  have  formed  these  creatures  to  bear 
a  constant  heat  of  above  200' 

‘  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  animals  here  referred  to  were  not  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  scarabaus  or  genuine  beetle,  which  is  not  a  water- insect^  but 
of  the  dytiscus  or  hydrofihil  which  are  so,  and  which  have  so  near  a  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  scarabacus,  as  to  be  denominated  water-beetles  by  many 
zoologists.  And  upon  this  explanation  suffer  me  to  observe,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  collusion  to  have  taken  place  between  these  different 
witnesses,  unconnected  in  every  respect  as  they  must  have  been  with  each 
other,  living  at  different  periods,  and  travelling  to  different  quarters  of 
the  globe  ;  and  that  hence,  in  the  opinion  of  every  man  of  candour, 
the  testimony  of  the  one  cannot  fail  in  a  very  considerable  degree  to 
establish  the  testimony  of  the  other.'  pp.31 — 33. 

There  are,  indeed,  numerous  facts,  all  of  which  tend'  to 
confirm  the  statement  of  these  intrepid  travellers.  ,  Dogs  have 
existed  without' apparent  inconvenience  in  a  temperature  of 
236®  measured  by  Fahrenheit’s  tliermoini&ter,  a  heat  exceeding 
that  of  boiling  water  by  24®  :  a  species  of  tainia  has  been 
found  alive: in  a  boiled  carp  :  the  oven  girls  in  some  parts 
of  Germany  have  sustained  a  heat  of  237®  for  a  quarter  of  an 
.  hour  ;  one  girl  supported  it  ten  minutes  when  augmented  to 
288®  without  inconvenience,  and  another  breathed  in  air 
heated  to  325®  for  five  minutest  •  the  incombustible  man,  de- 

*  Recueil  d'Observations  de  Zoologie  et  de  Anatomic  compurce. 
t  Hist.  Acad.  Scieac.  1764. 
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scribed  by  Dr.  Sementini  of  Naples,'  would,  receive  boiling 
oil  into  his  mouth,  and  bathe  his  fingers  in  fused  lead,  with¬ 
out  injury*:  and  to  come  nearer  home,  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
bore  a  heated  room  at  211^,  while  Sir  Charles  Blagden  has 
himself  given  an  account  t  of  his  sustaining  the  heat  of  260®  iu 
the  surrounding  factitious  atmosphere.  Now,  if  such  de-* 
grees  of  heat  could  be  borne,  without  great  inconvenience, 
by  animals  formed  to  exist  in  a  much  lower  temperature,  it 
surely  will  require  no  great  stretch  of  creduUty  to  believe, 
that  animals  may  have  been  fortiied  with  an  organization 
suited  to  these  elevated  states  of  temperature. 

But  it  is  time  to  terminate  these  observations,  which  we 
have  been  induced  to  extend  much  farther  than  we  first'  de¬ 
signed,  by  the  interest  we  feel  in  the  curious  subjects  of  Mr. 
Good’s  investigation,  and  the  pleasure  his  essay  has  afiorded 
us.  Though  small .  in -siise,  it  is  a  repository  of  important 
iacts,  many  of  them  little  known  ;  to  which  the  student  of 
medicine,  or  of  natural  history,  and  all  indeed  who  can 
derive  pleasure  and  benefit  from  an  enlightened  survey  of 
nature,  will  feel  indebted  to  us  for  directing  their  at- 
tentioii. 


Art.VlI.  Introduction  to  an  Analytical  Dictionary  ' of  ' the  English  Language, 
By  David  Booth,  8vo.  pp.  168.  Price  5s.  Johnson,  Vernov  and 
Hood.  1806. 

'JPHE  unusual,  and  unavoidable  delay,  which  has  befallen 
our  notice  of  thjs  work,  will  not  be  imputed,  by  any  of 
our 'Constant  readers,  to  a  distaste  for  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  So  much  is  yet  wanted,  and  that  so  urgently,  in 
order  to  place  the  study  of  our  vernacular  tongue  on  a  level 
with  that  which  has  been  devoted  to  most  other  European 
languages,  ■  that  we  regard  with  pleasure  every  fresh  mark  of 
attention  to  so  important  an  object ;  although  we  have  too 
frequently  to  regret  tlie  inadequacy  of  qualification,  that  is 
betrayed  by  philological  adventurers  in  this  arduous  inves^ 
tigation. 

No  student,  who  has  been  accustpmed  to  avail  himself  of 
the  invaluable  labours  of  Stephanus  or  Scapula,  can  be  in¬ 
sensible  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  analytical 
dictionaiy  of  the  language  that  he  wishes  to  explore.  Such 
a,  work,  executed  by  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the 
sources  of  the  language  under  consideration,  and  duly  atten¬ 
tive. to  its  essential  characteristics,  niust  greatly  facilitate  the 
attainment  of  that  precision,  which  is  indispensable  to  per¬ 
spicuity,  and  conducive  to  every  other  excellence  of  com- 
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position.  Comprehensive  information,  accurate  discrimina¬ 
tion,  and  indefatigable  exertion,  are  r.cfpiisites  for  the  un¬ 
dertaking,  of  far  greater  importance  than  inventive  genius, 
or  vivacity  of  imagination.  Fact,  not  tlicory, — ^is  the  rule  tn 
be  observed.  Where  information  is  defective,  it  is  ill  sup¬ 
plied  by  conjecture.  The  present  state  of  a  language  may 
be  sulHciently  illustrated  for  every  useful  purpose,  in  case's, 
where  remote  antiquity  and  complicated  transfusions  have 
rendered  it  impossible  to  ascertain  its  original  form. 

Previously  to  the  appearance  of  the  ‘  Introduction'  now  be¬ 
fore  us,  Mr.  Booth  published  a  Prospectus  of  an  analytical 
dictionary  of  the  English  language,  which  we  have  not  seen. 
The  present  work,  he  intimates,  by  , his  motto,  to  be  intended 
as  a  sketch,  presented  to  the  literary  world,  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  their  sentiments  on  the  subject.  So  'prudent 
and  so  modest  a  design ,  demands  oiir  rejiard,  and  ensures  our 
candour;  but  it  cartnot  properly . supersede  our  censure  for 
the  author’s  negligence,  or  our  regret  for  his  defects  and 
disqualifications.  ‘  . 

Mr.  B.  begins,  by  stating  it  to  be  *  exceedingly  probable, 
that  the  art  of  communicating  ideas,  by  articulated  sounds, 
has  existed  among  mankind,  in  their  earliest .  stages  of  so¬ 
ciety.’  We  cannot  but  regard  this  debuts  as  singularly  un¬ 
fortunate.  It  Itetrays,  that  the  writer  either  had  never  read, 
the  first,  chapter  of  Genesis,  or  had  never  considered  tlie 
solidity  of  the  evidence  on  which  its  authenticity  is  grounded. 
If  the  Greeks,  who  conjectured'  that  their  progenitors  went 
on  four  legs  for  some  ages  before  they  discovered  the  art 
of  walking  on  two,' may  be  excused,  from  their  ignorance  of ' 
early  history ;  the  same  apology  cannot  be  pleaded,  for  the 
vneertainty  of  an  English  writer,  in  the  nineteenth  century 
of  the'  Christian  a;ra,  whether  our  first  parents  did,  or  did 
not,  ‘  communicate  their  ideas  by  articulate  sounds!’ 

If  our  author  appears  on  this  point  to  be-  unreasonably 
dubious, -it  is  not  to.  be  ittferred,  that  be  is  in  general  a 
Pyrrhotjist.  On  the  contrary,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  found- 
his  system  on  principles,  which  we  conceive  to  admit  of 
considerable  doubt.  ‘The  individual  impulses  of  the  mind,* 
says  he,  p.  1 1.  ‘  will  be  marked  by  monosyllabic  sounds.’ 

‘  Resting  therefore  upon  this  tlicory,  all  words  of  one  syllable  arc  to 
be  considered  as  primitives,  unless,  from  a  complexity  of  signification' 
and  probable  ctymologv,  any  of  them  shall  appc.ar  to  have  been  originally 
polysyllables. corrupted  by  time.  On  the  other  hand,  every  word  of  more 
than  one  syllable  will  be  considered  as  a  compound,  tornaed  by  the  con- 
juncuon  of  two  or  more  simple  words.’  p.  12.  , 

He  acknowledges  this  to  be  hypothesis  ;  *  but,’  he  adds, 

‘ 've  find  it  ebnfirmed  by  u!>  analysis  of  the  languages  with 
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which  we  are  acquainted.’  VVe  presume,  that  Mr.  B.  does 
itot  include  tlie  Chinese,  or  the  Ksquiinaux  language,  in  the* 
numiter  ;  the  former  of  which  consists  wholly  of  monosyllables, 
And  the  latter  aboutids  with  more  than  hendecasyllabic  terms. 

In  particular  inslance.s,  as  well  as  in  general  priticiples, 
we  find  the  author  exceeding  his  proper  mark,  by  wandering 
out  of  hi.s  road. 

% 

‘  The  designates  a  thing  or  action  in  general,  as  separately  marked  by 
he^  shcj  or  /V,  while  the  pronouns  perform  the  same  office  in  most  other 
languages.  It  and  Me,  when  gender  is  not  attended  to,  are  synonymous. 
Each  is  expressive  of  being  in  general,  and  when  used  verbally,  signi- 
lies  to  bring  forthy  or  to  add  to  what  we  already  see.  The,  it,  andy  t^dy 
aty  tOy  andVo,  are  kindred  words.  They  mark  that  ah  addition  is  made 
to  some  collected  mass  of  existence/  p.  • 

Again, 

‘  Time,  or  the  measure  of  the  duration  of  existence,  was  originally,  in 
most  nations,  calculated  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  ocean.  This, 
which  with  us  is  termed  the  tldey  was  formerly  synonymous  with  time. 
The  Saxon  word  tide  signified  time  only,  and  several  of  our  compounds 
expressive  of  .  stated  periods,  have  the  affix .•  such  as  Whitsuntidcy 
Martinmastidej  Noontide y  &c.  From  the  same  cause  the  Romans  ex- 
wessed  by  the  word  either //W,*  a  sea-storm,  or  destruction.' 

The  regular  recurrence  and  similarity  of  the  tidesy  may  have  suggested, 
the  idea  of  using  the  word  as  indicative  of  multitude  of  the  same  hindy  and 
a  word  denoting  these  changes  of  the  sea  may  have  originated  the  plu¬ 
ral  terminations.  fhe  particle'r^',  anciently  spelt  esy  forms  a  termina¬ 
tion  in  several  words,  and  has  this  signification  of  time:  Thus  onccy 
twicey  and  thricey  are  equivalent  to  one  timcy  two  timesy  and  three  times ; 
and,  when  these  numerals  are  extended,  we  use  the  word  times y  as,  four 
times y  fve  times y^c.  The  Germans  express  /w/Vr,  &c.  by  einmaly 
ei^weimaly  &c.  the  word  mal  in  their  language  having  the  power  of  the 
French  yb/j  and  our  urn,  or  timcy  applied  to  the  repetition  ofan  event.  ‘ 
The  varied  spelling  of  ce  and  es  is  of  no  moment,  for  as  we  formerly* 
had  onesy  twiesy  and  thriesy  marking  the  addition  of  es  to  oney  twiey  and* 
ihriey  so  we  now  have  some  of  our  plurals,  as  dicey  micey  and  ficncey. 
eirding  in  ce.  It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  ccy  or  eSy  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  timcy  in  its  numeral  signification  ;  and,  as  added  to  onCy  twoy, 
or  threcy  it  expresses  how  many  of  these  things,  or  actions,  are  exhibit¬ 
ed,  so,  if  employed  in  siniple  connection  with  the  name  of  a  thing,  it 
may  denote  a  number  of  such  things,  leaving  the  extent  indefinite.’  pp. 

25,  26. 

^Alr.  B.  seems  nnf(u*tun<itelv  to  have  foriiotten,  that  those 
s6as,  with  wliich  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  chieny  ac- . 
queiinted,  are  not  subject  to  tides  ;  arid  that  ce,  added  to  tlic 
immerul  one,  cannot  have  a  plural  signification. 

-  Errors  like  these,  together  with  the  desultory  and  tmanaly- 
//ca/ succession  of  Mr.  B.’.s' observations,  may'  be  ascribed  to 
lijs  servile  adoption  or  imitation  of  Mr._  Home  Tooke’s  in¬ 
genious  vagaries.  He  remarks,  that 
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‘  It  was  reserved  for  a  Linnaeus,  a  Lavoisier,  and  aTooke,  to  build 
anew  the  temple,  of  Science,  and  to  replace  the  Gothic  arches  and  ’ 
gloomy  vaults,  by  the  elegant  and  cheerful  structures  of  modern  taste. 

It  is  some  time,  however,  before  the  rising  fane  can  attract  the  worship 
of  the  crowd.  The  spirit  of  prejudice,  like  the  ghosts  of  the  departed,  ‘ 
loves  to  linger  near  to  mouldering  walls,  under  the  covert  of  the  night.' 
pp.  14,  15. 

The  exact  reverse  of  these  rhetorical  illustrations,  wuuhl 
have  given  a  more  -just  idea  of  Mr.  Tooke’s  philology.  It  ' 
replaces  the  structures  of  modern  taste,  by  Gothic  arches,* 
ani-l  gloomy  vaults,  and  lingers  near  mouldering  walls,  under  * 
the  covert  of  tlie  night,  as  aifording  the  more  favourable  " 
scope  to  plausible  illusion. 

With  all  this,  Mr.  B.’s  subject  had  no  proper  concern.  ' 
An  analytical  dictionary  should  distribute  compound  words 
under  those  simple  terms  vvhieh  a,re  certainly  and  clearly 
radical.  Its  alphabetic  arrangement  should  not  depend  on  ' 
remote,  dubious,  or  obscure  relations  of  one  word  to"  ano-  • 


ther.  Where  doubt  may  reasonably  obtrude,  it  is  preferable 
j/  to  admit  two  radical  theiues  for  dilferent  words,  rather  than,  by  • 
forcing  such  as  are  of  remote  significations,  and  discordant  • 
forms,  to  enlist  under  the  same  banner,  to  create,  a  difficulty  •• 
ill  the  use,  and  aii  impediment. to  the  advantage,  of  a  po- * 
pillar  work.  "  ' 

It  is  time  to  examine  that  part  of  our  author’s  introdne-  ' 
tion,  which  properly  relates  to  his  proposed  Dictionary.  The  • 
whole  of  this  is  so  riiuch  entangled  with  irrelative  matter,  ’ 
and  its  natural  divisions  are  so  much  interspersed  one  with  " 
another,  that,  in  order  to  form  any  idea  of  the  author’s 
purpose,  we  found  it  necessary  to  collect  into  one  view  the 
marginal  heads  of  his  paragraphs ;  which  are  the  only  indi- ^ 
cations  he  has  chosen  to  give,  of  any  aim  at  methodical  ar-  "• 
vangement.  l''rom  this  process,  it  appears  to  us,  that  he  in- 
tciidcd  first  to  treat  in  general  of  the  several  parts  into  which* 
speecli  is  commonly  distrihuted,  ,as  they  are  affected  by  in-  • 
flection ;  and  then  to  detail  the  principal  terminations"  and  • 
prepositions  by  which  they  are  iiiflecte  l,  or  varied  in  signi-'-* 
tication  ;  but  if  tliis  was  his  design,  he  has  not  followed  the 
«ame  order  in  t  lie  latter,  as  in  the  former  division;  and  he  j" 
*>o  frequently  llies  off  at  a  tangent  from  his  sulject,  that^we 
caii  only  hazard  a  conjecture,  instead  of  offering  a  decisive 
;*pinion  of  his  plan.  In  this  respect  he  has  successfully 

"nitated  Mr.  Tooke,  but  probably  without  the  aim,  which  we 

-  -  -  - — - —  -  -  -  ---  -  *  - 

*  VV"e  use  the  term  Gothic^  in  the  popular  sense,  for  what  would  more 
properly  he  called  the'  Norrmin  arch.  Otherwise  the  allusion,  would  ill 
‘^Pply  to  the  comparative  antiquity  '  Mr.  Home  Topke^s  researches. 
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could  not  but  impute  to  that  gentleman,  of  baffling  the  de* 
tection  of  his  fallacies. 

Our  language,  though  it  does  not  admit  either  of  the  in¬ 
flection,  or  the  composition  of  words,  so  easily,  or  to  so 
great  an  extent,  as  most  others,  embraces  no  small  diversity 
of  prefixes  or  affixes,  (especially  the  former)  in  consequence 
of  the  various  accessions  which  it  has  derived  from  foreign 
soureps.  Our  Saxon  and  Norman  conquerors  have  stamped 
our  common  terms  respectively  with  prepositions  and  termi¬ 
nations  of  the  German  and  the  French  languages;  and  our 
motiern  literati  have  greatly  augmented  the  store  of  those 
which  we  had  previously  received  through  the  medium  .of 
the  latter,  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.  Thus  multitudes 
of  our  terms  begin  with  the  bcy  the  /or,  the  viis,  &c.  of  the 
German,  the  de  and  <//.?,  the  e  and  ex,  the  in  and.cn,  the  co, 
con,  and  sym;  the^  anti  and  trans,  &c.  of  the  French,  Latin, 
and  Greek  languages ;  while,  to  the  same  sources  our  various 
terminations  of  the  plural  nuhibcr,  and  genitive  case,  of  our 
nouns ;  the  several  persons,  the  imperfect  tense,  and  the 
participles  of  our  verbs ;  and  the  modes  in  which  our  adjec¬ 
tives,  adverbs,  and  abstract  substantives  are  formed  from  these 
roots,  are  easily  to  be  traced. 

Mr.  B.  in  assigning  these  to  their  various  originals,  has 
observed  no  systematic  distlibution  of  their  several  classes; 
and  in  some  cases,  in  which  he  relers  to  viodcyn  tongues,  be 
commits  egregious  errors.  For  instance,  he  tells  us,  p.  75. 
that  “  present  participles  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  ivg 
in  English,  and  ting  in  German  whereas  ung  is  a  common 
termination  of  German  abstract  nouns,  but  never  of  parti¬ 
ciples.  The  author’s  gross  ignorance  of  German  is  equally 
evident  in  many  other  cases.  lie  informs  us,  (p.63.)  re¬ 
specting  tl>e  sounds  of  the  i'VcMc/t  language,  that  “  t/aniin; 
tant,  so  much  ;  and  champ,  a  field,  arc  pronounced  as  "ce 
should  dang,  tang,  and  shang hut  he  admits  that  “  in 
some  districts,  the  sound  is  so  peculiarly  nasal,  that  it  is 
treated  as  a  vowel.”  We  can  assure  him,  that  it  is  so  all 
the  world  over,  w'here  the  French  language  is  properly  spoken ; 
and  that  no  Frenchman  would  find  out  what  he  meant  hr 
the  English  sounds  of  dang,  tang,  and  shang.  We  would 
therefore  earnestly  advise  ^Ir.  B.  either  to  apply  hinisclt 
afresh  to  the  study'  of  modern  tongues,  or  else  to  omit  all 
mention  of  them  in  his  projected  work.  We  would  also 
recommend  to  him,  not  to  trust  to  Mr.  Tooke  as  a  guide  in 
the  Saxon  language;  hut  to  see- his  own  way  clear,  so  far  as 
be  appeals  to  it-  On  the  ancient  British  dialects,  which 
enter  more  into  the  substance,  than  into  i!ie  infiections 
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speech,  we  iiuu  nothing;  viuless,  (in  p.  *7.)  our  author  incatt» 
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the  Gaelic,  by  the  Celtic.  If  so,  we  can  assure  him,  that 
the  former  belongs  to  a  language  radically  distinct  from  the 
German  ;*  which  last  indeed  comprises  the  purest  remains  of 
tlie  genuine  Celtic. 

From  what  has  preceded,  wc  cannot  but  conclude,  that, 
in  order  to  secure  his  intended  work  from  palpable  errors, 
Mr.  B.  must  restrict  it  within  narrower  limits  than  we  should 
wish  to  assign  to  an  analytical  dictionary  of  our  language. 
He  must  content  himself  with  what  is  simple  and  obvious  to 
a  mere  English  reader,  or  depend  only  on  his  acquaintance 
witli  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.  Yet,  as  such  a  work  is 
greatly  needed,  and  if  executed,  however  imperfectly,  with 
due  modesty  and  caution,  may- be  of  considerable  utility; 
I  especially  as  there  must  be  a  commencement  of  it,  before  it 
can  approach  to  perfection  ;  and  as  Mr.  B.’s  exitTtions  may 
stimulate  more  able  hands  to  proceed  with  the  undertaking: 
we  would  not  discourage  him  from  perseverance  in  his  at¬ 
tempt.  In  the  present  sketch,  there  is  much  that  may  aB'ord 
information  to  the  bulk  of  our  countrymen ;  and  even  that 
/  may  excite  them  to  examine,  for  themselves,  into  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  our  very  heterogeneous,  but  comprelicnsive  language. 
Mr.  Booth,  (like  the  god  of  his  idolatry,  Mr.  Tooke,)  ex¬ 
hibits  a  degree  of  acuteness  and  ingenuity,  that  entertains, 
where  it  does  not  instruct ;  and  his  work  will  certainly  be  less 
*  likely  to  impose  on  its  readers,  than  the  prototype  which  he 
has  chosen  to  follow. 

As  a  favourable  specimen,  we  insert  a  paragraph,  with  the 
marginal  title,  ‘  Of  Emphasis  as  the  mark  of  cases  and 
subjoin,  as  the  best  apology  for  defects  which  our  duty  has 
coaipelled  us  to  notice,  that  with  which  tlie  author  closes  his 
present  performance.  .  .  • 

‘It  may  be  further  observed  of  genitives,  that  they  have,  from  the 
thifted  station  of  our  prospect,  a  two  fold  signification.  In  either  point 

view,  one  noun  is  understood  to  belong  to  another ;  but,  in  the  one 
case,  we  consider  a  noun'as  the  property  of  its  genitive,  while  in  the 
nher,  we  consider  a  noun  as  having  a  right  to,  or  power  over,  tliat  with 
which  it  is  so  connected.  In  this  we  attend  more  particularly  to  the  pro- 
prietorship,  and  in  that  to  the  state  of  subjection.  These  different  modes 
of  expression  have  often  no  distinguishing  mark  excepting  that  of  Em- 
phasis  ;  which  points  out  the  word  on  which  we  wish  the  meaning  of  the 
•entence  principally  to  depend,  by  a  more  forcible  tone  of  pronunciation. 
When  we  say,  “  This  is  Alexander’s  house,"  wc  mean  tirat  the  house  is 
*  part  of  property,  or  one  of  the  things  belonging  to  Alexander  ;  but 
when  we  say,  “  This  is  Alexander’s  house,”  we  state  that  the  house  be* 
longs  to  Alexander,  and  not  to  another.’  p.  39. 

*  “  The  Celtic  er,  signifying  man"  says  Mr.  B.  “  originated  the  Ger- 
Hiio  pronoim  er,  ht." 
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'  ‘  At  the  conclusion  of  our  introductory  labours^  we  may  be  allowed  to 
anticipate,  and  to  apologize  for,  some  of  the  faults  of 'Which  they  will  be 
accused.  Didactic  works  are,  in  general,  either  too  laconic* for  the  igno- 
rant,  or  too  garrulous  for  the  learned  ;  and  it  is,  probably,  impossible  to 
satisfy  both  classes  in  the  same  production.  The*  sin  that  most  easily  be. 
sets  a  writer  is  prolixity,  but  here  It  was,  in  many  places,  unavoidable.  In 
treating  of  subjects  hitherto  but  little  attended  to,  it  was  nece§saiy  to 
dwell  on  the  proofs  of  what  might  otherwise  be  rejected  as"  fanciful ;  and 
■yet,  after  all,  much  illustration  has  been  suppressed,  lest  the  more  in- 
‘stnicted  reader  should  yawn  over  a  twice-told  tale.  It  were,  perhaps, 
better  for  an  author  who  hopes  for  the  approbation  of  the  public,  to  limit 
•his  excursions  into  unfrequented  ground  ;  but  etymology  is  one  of  thi* 
trac/less  wilds  of  nature  ;  while  we  stray  we  are  allured  by  the  charms  of 
novelty  :  we  wander  from  shrub  to  shrub,  and  from  tree  to  tree,  till  we 
can  no  longer  recover  the  beaten  path  which  surrounds,  without  entering, 
the. forest.*  pp.  157,  158. 

An  alphabetical  index  of  prepositions  and  terminations  is 
very  properly  annexed. 


Art.  VI II.  Barrow’s  Sermon  on  the  Exfiedicncij  of  translating  our  Scriptures 
into  several  of  the  Oriental  iMtiguagcs  ;  preached,  by  special  Appoint- 
ment,  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  See.  &c. 

Art.  IX,  Nares’s  Sermon  on  the  Duty  and  Expediency  of  translating  the 
^ .  Scriptupes  into  the  current  Languages  of  the  East  ;  preached,  by  special 
Appointment,  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  &c..&c, 

'  [Concluded  from  p.  150.) 

JF  one  or  two  leaves  were  cut  out  of  Dr.  Barrow’s  sermon,  we 
should  account  it,  on  the  whole,  a  sober,  sensible  per¬ 
formance.  It  is  written  in  a  perspicuous  unornaniented  style; 
and  addresses  itself  to  the  nnderstanding  of  the  very  Icarneil 
auditorj',  without  any  attempt  to  awaken  their  imagination. 
Rather  too  much  labour  is  perhaps  employed  in  proving  the 
trencral  dutv  of  Christians  to  endeavour  to  diffuse  the  know- 
ledge  of  their  religion  ;  and  there  may  be  some  small  matter 
of  complaint,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  discussion  turns  fully 
as  much  on  general  topics,  as  could  be  warranted  by  the  par¬ 
ticularity  of  the  subject  and  the  contracted  limits  hr  a  single 
discourse.  The  Doctor  wishes  the  English  version  to  super¬ 
sede  the  originals  as  the  authoritative  standard  for  the  oriental 
translators*,  notwithstanding  that  these  translators  are  to  be 
exclusively  Europeans.  He  does  not  even  signify  that  any 
exception  should  he  made  in.  favour  of  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  the  Sanscrit,  though  he  mus'  know  there 
is  a  wonderful  resemblance  of  structure  between  that  language 
and  tlie  Greek.  With  I’egard  to  the  Hebrew,  he  says  that 
our  scholars  in  the  east  have  probably  not  studied  it  critically. 
It  is"  not  for  us  to  decide  how  far  this  is  the  fact ;  hut  we  may 


*  The  adoption  of  it  the  original’  is  literally  his  expression . 
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well  pi^esume  they  will  think  it  an  indispensabTe  prerequisite 
for  translating  the  Old  Testament,  to  acquire  so  much  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  ()riginal  language,  and  of  the  collations  and 
criticisms  supplied  by  several  distinguished  scholars,  as  to  be 
able,  in  their  own  minds,  to  rest  the  authority  of  their  version 
into  the  eastern  languages  on  the  true  original,  and  on  tlh'ir 
own  comprehension  of  the  most  material  criticisms  of  the  best 
Hebraists.  Several  very  obvious  considerations  would  occur 
to  forbid  their  taking  the  English  version  in  substitution  for 
the  original.  1.  Even  on  the  absurd  supposition  that  these 
translators  could  believe  that  the  English  version  does,  in 
every  sentence  in  the  whole  Bible,  as  truly  express  the  sense 
of  the  original  as  it  is  possible  for  the  English  language  to 
express  it,  yet  they  would  be  aware  that  in  a  thousand  in¬ 
stances  the  peculiar  idioms  and  figurative  expressions  of  the 
original  (especially  an  oriental  original,)  are  of  necessity  • 
dropped  in  the  English  version.  Now  every  scholar,  of  the 
most  middling  acquirements,  is  sensible  how  much  the  pre¬ 
cise  cast  and  colour  of  the  sense  depends  on  these  peculiar 
I  pllrases  and  figures.  The  meaning  may  in  substance  be  faith¬ 
fully  given  in  the  translation  ;  but  a' certain  nice  characteristic 
modification,  which  gave  it  a  definite  and  peculiar  bearing,' 
a  significance,  force,  or  beauty,  is  lost,  through  the  impossi-. 

'  bility  of  literally  translating  the  original  idioms,  or  finding 
1  any  exactly  parallel  to  them.  How  many  times  this  has  beeq 
urged  as  an  argument,  in  this  country,  for  studying  both  the^ 
sacred  writings  and  the  classics  in  their  originals,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  our  translations  !  The 
observation  always  is,  that  you  are  much  more  absolutely  in 
possession  of  your  author,  that  you  have  a  far  more  vivid  and 
discriminate  impression  of  his  thought,  than  you  could  by 
means  of  the  best' possible  translation.  There  is  the  same  dif¬ 
ference,  as  there  would  be  between  seeing  the  natives  of  a 
distant  country  settled  among  ourselves  and  adopting  our  own 
dress  and  customs,  and  seeing  them  in  their  proper  climate, 
''ith  all  their  appropriate  habiliments  and.  manners.  But  if 
such  knowledge  of  the  original  be  So  desirable  for  a  mere' 
reader,  how  much  more  for  the  translators  to  be  appointed 
for  the  jrroposed  undertaking.  In  the  long  process  of  trans¬ 
lating  the  whoje  bible  into  any  one  of  the  oriental  language.s,’ 

I  lot  it  but  be  considered  what  a  prodigious  number  of  instances 
"ill  occur,  in  which  the  translator  will  have  to  choose  his  form 
of  Words  among  a  variety'  of  modes  of  expression,  one  more 
dignified  and  one  more  common,  one  more  plain  and  one  more*. 
"aUrative,  one  more  moderate  and  one  more  vehement,  one 
tuure  specific  and  one  more  general,  in  either  one  of  which' 
me  idea  as  it  ' stands  in  Finglish,  divested  of  the  striking 'par- 
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ticniarity  wliicli  it  perhaps  bears  in  the  originaI>  mii^ht  be 
almost  imlifFerently  rendered.  Now,  in  a  vast  nufijher  of  these 
iusLances,  it  is  obvious  that  his  knowing  flic  precise  manner  in 
which  the  idea  is  presented  in  the  original  would  instantly 
de’terniine  his  clioice,  when  the  language  of  the  English  ver. 
sidu  would  have  given  him  no  assistance  for  deciding  it  ;  and 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that,  in  a  mreat  majority  of  these  instances, 
the  selection  so  determined  will  be  much  better  than  the  one. 
which  would  else  have  been  adopted  nearly  by  chaiicc.  These 
instances  will  be  so  numerous,  tliat  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  the  bihle,  as  translated  directly  front  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  into  one  of  the  eastern  languages,  would  appear 
Considerably  different  from  what  it  would  as  translated  hy  the 
very  same  men  on  Dr.  B.’s  plan  of  taking  the  English  ‘  as  the 
original.’  And  not  ottly  would  there  he  this  prominent  dif. 
ference  of  idioms  and  fignre.s,  but  the  far  greater  confidence, 
which  is  felt  by  a  translator  from  an  original,  will  impart  to 
the  general  course  of  the  composition  a  certain  vigour  and 
firmness,  which  can  never  he  given  hy  a  translator  who  is  re¬ 
minded  that  the  ground  and  authority  on  which  he  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  only  itself  a  version. — We  are  ashamed  to  be  obli- 
ged  to  dwell  on  such  very  trite  considerations. 

Thus  far  the  case  is  stated,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
translators  in  the  east  could  be  made  so  su{)erstitious  as  evert 
lo  take  the  English  version  positively  for  a  work  of  divine  «'ni- 
thority,  whicli  remders  twery  part'  and  passage^  of  the  sacred 
scriptures  as  strongly  and  accurately  as  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  be  rendered  in  English  ;  but,  sccondfi/,  they  know  too  well 
that  this  is  not  the  fact.  They  know  that  a  vast  number  of 
important  criticisms,  tending  to  a  more  correct  interpretation, 
hare  bceti  accumulated  by  a  series  of  indefatigable  scholars; 
and  that  the  result  of  the  collations  has  confessedly  proved 
the  necessity  of  modifying,  in  a  considerable  number  of  ins¬ 
tances,  tilt*  original  text,  by  changes  which,  though  in  general 
not  very,  important  perhaps  in  themselves,  might  often  be¬ 
come  exti  emely  material  at  the  distance  and  divergency  of  a 
version  ef  a  vej’sion.  They  cannot  avoid  perceiving,  besides, 
that  a  considerable  number  of  passages  in  onr  translation  have 
a  perplexity  atid  ohsenrity  of  expression,  which  they  will  not 
and  should  not  be  dispo.sed  to  impute  to  the  original ;  and  they 
will  only- have  to  look  into  Lowth’s  Isaiah,  (thongli  they  "ill 
feel  certain  that  so  general  an  alteration  of  lam’uage  is  far 
from  necessary  or  desirable,)  to  see  how  much  more  pers¬ 
picuously  many  passages  might  be  rendered.  Taking  there¬ 
fore  the  jiri’sent  version  as  their  invariable  authority,  the 
tr^inslators  would  he  quite  certain  that  they  were  transfusing 
the  4ivinc  revelation  into  the  languages  of  Asia,  under  the 
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,  i\isadva.ntage  of  a  multitude  of,  defective  and /ma.ccuratq  ex¬ 
pressions,  wiucli  tf)e  actual  state  of  biblical  criticisiii  bas  fur- 
.nished  the,  means  of  preventing  and  yet  our  learned  preac!)er 
.  will  insist  that  these  unfortunate  ivorknien  shall  take  the  pre* 
,  sent  authorized  version  ‘as  the  original,’  and  be  content  with 
the  consolation  of  being  told,  that  at  some  future  time  mca- 
,  snres  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  rectify  the  errors  which  they 
are  now  enjoined  to  commit,  .after  those  errors  s,han  have 
.  gone  into  millions  of  copies,  and  the  bauds  of  tens  of  millious 
.  of  Asiatic  readers.  ' 

.  .  4  •  , 

*  Whenever/  he  says,  ‘  from  the  disquisitions  and  discoveries  of  various 
commentators,  and  .especially  from, the  collations  of  our  own  distinguished 
biblical  scholars,  a  standard  Hebrew  text  shall  be  settled  to  the  general 
^satisfaction , of  the  learned,  our  own  version  of  the  Scriptures  may  ^en  be 
rendered  more  accurately ;  the  few  errors^  that  are  still  found  in  it,  maybe 
corrected  ;  as  well  for  pur  myn  advantage  and  improVeinent,  as  for  the  use 
and  instruction  of  those,  who  may  at’  any  time  become  converts  to  our 
creed/  '  '  '  '  *  ‘ 

The. Hebrew  Scriptures  only  are  here  referred  to;  hut  an 
equal  interdict  is  to.be  put,  as  far  as  appears,  pn  the  use  of  the 
original  of  the  New  Testament.  Another  important  objection 
to  the  plan,  arises,  from  the  cohsideration  of  tne  low  repute  in 
.which  a  translation  from  a  translation  is  held,  and  ever  will  be 
•held,  -in  all  .parts  of  the  world.  Who,  among  ourselves,  has  not 
.described  such  works,  in  the  usual  phrase,  ‘the  shadow  of  a 
shade’  Who  has  not  heard  and  repeated  how  little  regard 
is  due  to  works,  which  bring  the  Icelandic  compositions  into 
our  language  only  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin,  and 
those  of  Arabia  or  Persia  through  tliat  of  the  French  ?  And 
what  is  to  prevent  the  more  intelligent  and  learned  part  of  the 
readers  in  the  East  froni  entertaining  a  siinilar  sentiment  in  the 
case  in  question  ?  Iiideed,  they  will  not  only  know  how  very 
.nuich  modified  and  deteriorated  the  professed  sacred  books 
are  likely  to  have  become,  under  this  double  transmission  ; 
but  they  will  be  apt  to  surmise  soinetliing  more  and  something 
worse.  It  may  happen. that  some  few  of  them  will  ask,  sig¬ 
nificantly,  .Why  this  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  English 
version,  as  a  standard  ?  ,,  Whence  is  it,  that.in  the  use  of  your 
fac/’cd  book,  and  exactly  that  alone  of  the  numberless  volumes 
of  your  literature,  you  set  up  or  acknowledge  a  higher  autho¬ 
rity  in  your  version  than  in  the  original?  Is  there,  in  that 
version,  some  imiiortant  difference  f  '^\n  the  original,  of  which 
difference  you  are  kindly  resolved,  as  good  Christians,  that  we, 
tlie  people  of  Asia,  shall  enjoy  the  benefit  ?  What  are  .the 
translators  to  say  in  reply  ?  It  ought  not  to  be  possible  for 
them  to  answer  with  truth  that  they  really  (do  not  themselyps 
Understand  the  original ;  for  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  a  'mU- 
VoL.  V.  ■  X 
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chievous  effect  this  would  have  on  the  minds  6f  inquisitive 
heathens,  who  are  inclined  to  reject,  doubt,  or  cavil,-  and  can¬ 
not  be  aware  of  the  ftfll  evidence  which,  in  this  country,  a 
.person  not  able  to  read  the  originals  has,  notwithstanding,  of 
the  general  faithfulness  of  the  translation.  And  what  will  be 
the  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  same  heathen  inquirers 
and  opposers,  if  the  translators  shall  fairly  assign  the  reason 
w’hich  our  learned  preachers  have  more  than  intimated  as  re- 
<  quiring  a  strict  adherence  to  the  English  standard;  namely,  that 
tnere  is  in  England  a  legal  religious  establishment,  from  any 
:  tenet  or  appointment  of  which  it  is  essential  that  no  expression 
even  in  the  oriental  bibles  should  be  suffered  to  dissent  ? 

While  Dr.  Barrow  advises  that  selected  portions  of  Scripture 
be  circulated  among  the  heathens  of  the  East  before  the  whole 
is  given  to  them,  he  very  judiciously  condemns  any  plan  that 
should  propose  to  give  out  the  bible  in  a  long  succession  of 
small  parcels,  at  considerable  intervals,  regulated  by  a  spiritual 
policy  of  adapting  the  various  parts  of  the  sacred  hook  to  the 
occasions  and  the  attainments  of  the  people.  He  observes, 

*  It  was  thus  that  the  pretended  Prophet  of  Arabia  introduced  his  Koran 
to  his  followers  and  converts  ;  and  such  a  system  is  in  its  own  nature 
liable  to  the  suspicion  of  forgery  and  fraud.  It  may  reasonably  excite 
apprehension,  in  the  natives  of  the  East,  that  we  shall  continue  to  produce 
what  we  shall  represent  as  inspired  writings,  as  long  as  they  appear  willing 
to  receive  them ;  as  long  as  we  have  any  interest  to  be  served  by  their  cre¬ 
dulity  ;  or  any  political  influence  to  be  procured  by  the  submission  of  their 
mjnds.’  p.  12. 

The  Doctor  recommends  the  extension  of  a  branch  of  our 
established  church  to  India ;  and  the  institution  of  schools, 
which  should  ‘  receive  without  distinction  the  offspring  of  out- 
subjects,, our  allies,  and  our  enemies,  as  many  as  should  be 
found  willing  to  be  taught’ ;  and  in  which,  ‘  should  it  appear 
necessary  or  beneficial,  the  inducement  of  gratuitous  educa¬ 
tion  must  be  offered  equally  to  the  sons  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor.’  Adverting  to  the  very  great  expence  of  such  extensive 
establishments  as  he  proposes,  be  specifies  several  sources  of 
supply ;  but  also  observes,  that  ‘  perhaps  the  expedients  thein- 
■  selves  may  be  so  managed  as  to  produce  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  own  support.’  This  should  not  have  been  said 
without  some  explanation  how  it  is  possible  ;  especially  when 
the  Doctor  was  going  to  decide,  a  few  lines  lower,  that  unless 
we  have  the  means  of  maintaining  a  system  involving  very 
great  expence,  we  had  better  attempt  nothing  at  all. 

‘  If,  however’,  says  he,  *  all  these  resources,  and  all  others  that  can  k 
devised,  are  believed  to  be  inadequate  to  the  object  iii  view  ;  if  it  be  not  in 
our  povl/er  to  pursue  such  measures  as  are  deemed  the  most  likely  to  en- 
-  sure  success,  it  will  be  prudent  to  desist  immediately  from  the  attempt.  Onr 
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icriptares  themtelres  have  condemned  the  folly  of  him  who  should  begin  t» 
huifd  without  counting  the  cost ^  and  not  be  able  to  Jinish**  p.  24* 

.  We  are  always  sorry  when  we  see  benevolence  receiving 
laws  from  pride.  The  sentence  we  have  quoted  seems  to  say, 
that  England,  being  a  very  great  and  famous  nation,  must  form 
all  her  schemes  on  a  very  great  scale,  corresponding  to  her 
national  magni licence,  the  display  and  the  honour  of  \yhich 
are  always  to  be  the  leading  consideration  ;  and  therefore,  if 
she  has  not  the  means  for  supporting  a  vast  system  of  operations 
for  Christianizing  India,  she  should,  in  the  spirit  of  national 
dignity,  disdain  to  do  good  in  a  smaller  way  that  would  con¬ 
fess  the  deficiency  of-  her  power.  When  will  mankind,  at 
least  the  professedly  Christian  part  of  mankind,  attain  the. 
trine  dignity  of  being  so  intent  on  a  benevolent  object  for  its 
own  sake,  as  to  forget  to  be  always  considering  and  calcula¬ 
ting  about  the  honour  of  the  agent  that  is  to  accomplish  it  ? 
If  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  be,  for  a  little  while,  divested 
of  our  personal  and  national  self-importance  ;and  actuated  to  do 
good  by  pure  Christian  benevolence,  and  zeal  for  the  service 
of  the  Almighty,  instead  of  continually  dwelling  on  gaudy 
images  of  splendid  undertakings  and  great  establishments,  as 
the  means  of  gaining  eclat  to  schemes  of  philanthropy  and 
piety  when,  we  adopt  them, — we  should  be  earnest  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  beneficent  purpose  in  any  smaller  measure,  and  by 
any  humbler  means,  which  might  be  within  our  power,  though 
we  could  not  afford  to  employ  such  a  magnificent  apparatus. 
In  the  affair  before  us,  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  our 
Lord’s  illustrative  case  of  the  man  that  began  to  build  and 
could  not  finish ;  nor  to.  that  partial  and  unsound  adoption 
of  Christianity,  against  which  he  introduced  this  figure  as -a 
warning.  They  were  cases  in  which,  unless  a  xchole  were  at¬ 
tained,  a  part  must  be  necessarily  useless:  there  was  no  use 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  tower,  if  the  superstructure  were 
not  reared.  But  in  prosecuting  schemes  for  enlightening  and 
converting  human-beings,  every  single  mean,  and  every  single 
success,  has  its  own  independent  value.  If  but  ten  faithful 
missionaries,  or  but  five,  can  be  sent  into  a  country,  shall 
we  refuse  to  do  it  because  we  cannot  send  five  hundred  ? 
The  five  or  ten  will  explain  the  evidence  and  doctrines  of  the 
true  religion  to  a  small  number  of  heathens,  as  clearly*,  and 
with  as  much  effect,  as  the  five  hundred  could  to  a  propor¬ 
tionable  number.  Unless  therefore  we  place  the  value  of 
our  scheme,  not  so  much  in  the  benefits  imparted  to  indi¬ 
vidual  human  beings  converted  to  Christianity,  as  in  the 
splendour  and  self-gratulation  that  may  arise  to  us  frona  the 
magnitude  of  the  aggregate  of  such  conversions  as  effected 
by  our  means, — we  have  the  same  reason  exactly  for  sending 
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thc'fivc,  or  ten,  that  we  have  for  wishing  we  could  send  five 
hundred.  On  what  principle  can  we  pretend  to  wish,  for  the 
Indian  children,  the  sound  instruction  of  a  thousand  schools, — 
hut  that  each  one  school,  taken  separately  from  all  the  rest, 
would  be  henefic’al  to  its  pupils  ?  But,  for  this  reason,  one 
schopl,  if  only  one  could  he  instituted,  would  as  much  de-  . 
.serve  to  he  instituted  as  if  there  were  about  to  be  999  more. 
The  same  may  he  said -of  the  smaller  practicable  extent  of 
means  and  agency,  as  contrasted  with  the  greater  desirable 
one,  in  all  the  other  departments  and  expedients  of  the 
scheme. 

While  the  Doctor  was  admitting  that  the  whole  national  re¬ 
sources  of  Kngland  and  India  might  [irove  inadequate  to  put 
in  force  the  best  expedients  for  instructing  the  people  of  the 
latter  in  Christianity,  and  was  prescribing  a  sudden  and  entire 
abandonment  of  the  design  in  the  event  of  their  so  proving  ; 
it  is  probable  he  really  might  not  know  how  far  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  bringing  into  extensive  action  one  of  the  greatest 
of  these  expedients, — that  which  specificaHy  formed  the  ap¬ 
pointed  sul)|cct  of  his  sermon — had  already  been  carried 
beyond  this  state  of  uncertainty,  and  dubious  experiment,  with- 
o  it  any  of  those  aids  from  the  chief  national  authority  which 
he  seems  to  assume  as  indispensable  to  the  support  of  the  de¬ 
sign  from  •  first  to  last.* 

The  learned  preacher  points  out  certain  things,  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  character  of  the  several  classes  of  the  Hindoos  res- 
jiectively,  which  he  thinks  may  contribute  in  some  degree 
to  incline  them  to  a  favourable  reception  of  Christianity  ;  an¬ 
ticipates  considerable  facilitation  from  points  of  apparent 
analogy  between  the  true  religion  and  the  Indian  mythology'  ; 
and  incidentally  intiniates  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  his  own 
theology  in  this  sentence  ;  ‘Christianity  will  teach -them  that 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places  men  are  esse.itially  equal  to  each 
other';  and  equally  intitled,  if  they  endeavour  to.  deserve 
them,  to  the  favour  and  blessings  of  the  great  Creator,  Go¬ 
vernor,  and  Judge  of  the  world.’ p.  17. 

Jt  is  reluctantly,  and  from  the  constraint  of  duty,  that  we 
notice  the  following  passages. 

*  This  may  be  a  proper  place  to  correct  an  error  in  our  last  number, 
in  which  we  lind  we  somewhat  exaggerated  the  pecuniary  supplies  obtained 
by  the  missionary  translators  in  the  East,  even  in  the  very  act  of  stating 
that  those  supplies  for  the  vast  and  expensive  undertaking  were  solely 
derived  trom  the  liberality  of  the  religious  public,  and  their  own  labours, 
'of  which  they  devote  all  the  fruits.  VVe  mentioned  their  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  very  liberal  donation  from  the  British  and  Foreign'  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  ;  we  now  understand,  that  some  private  unauthorized  interference  has 
prevented  their\i*ecciring  any.  advantage  hitheito  from  the-generous  vote 
to  which  we  alluded. 
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—5  1  would  have  the  doctrines  to  be  taught  perfectly  uniform  and  con¬ 
sistent,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  the  same  ....  Missionaries  of  various 
Interests  and  parties,  ignorantly  or  wilfully  differing  in  their  comments, 
their  opinions,  and  their  designs,  should  not  be  suffered  to  appear  amongst 
those  whom  we  wish  to  convert.  If  indeed  we  permit  the  ministers  of 
various  sects  and  denominations,  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  Arndnians 
and  Baptists,  to  inculcate  their  respective  tenets  without  restraint,  the  un- 
Icltered  Indian  will  not  be  able  to  determine,  what  that  Christianity  is, 
which  we  would  persuade  him  to  embrace  ;  and  the  more  learned,  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  doctrines  of  all  our  teachers  cannot  be  equally  true,  may 
be  led  to  conclude  that  all  are  equally  false.  Jf  one  preacher  be  of  Paul, 
and  another  of  Apollos,  no  convert  may  be  of  Christ.  The  missionaries 
from  Rome  and  from  other  Churches  appear  to  have  had  very  little 
success  ;  at  least- to  have  made  very  few  sincere  and  steady  converts. 
Without  inquiring  minutely  or  invidiously  into  the  causes  ot  these  lai- 
lurcs,  I  would  recommend  one  uniform  and  general  attempt,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  others,  w  here  we  have  the  power  to  exclude  them^  to  be 
made  by  the  ministers  of  the  national  church,  under  the  authority  and 
regulations  of  an  act  of  the  legislature.’  p.  13. 

‘  Let  it  be  our  business  ...  to  furnish  them  with  what  we  have  so 
long  enjoyed,  and  what  will  be  not  only  of  inestimable  value,  but  of 
primary  necessity  in  their  church,  with  a  universal  rule  of  conduct,’  and 
a  fixed  standard  of  truth,  to  which  appeals  in  doubt  and  controversy 
may  always  be  made  ;  with  a  criterion  by  which  in  all  times  to  come 
the  errors  of  ignorance  may  be  corrected,  and 'the  extravagances  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  restrained  ;  by  which  the  pretensions  of  the  hypocrite  ,may  be 
tried  and  proved  ;  and  by  which  peace  and  uniforiiiity  may  be  preserved 
in  faith  and  worship,  principle  and  practice.’  p.  14. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Mr.  Fuller’s 
])ointedand  conclusive  observations  on  whut  we  have  here  ex¬ 
tracted  ;  and  we  shall  willingly  excuse  ourselves  from  saying 
inore  than  a  very  few  words.  In  making  o»)e  or  two  *  obvious 
vemarks/\ve  may  surely  put  it  to  the  candour  of  our  readers 
what  opinion  impartial  critics  must  inevitably  entertain  of  the 
principles  held  forti)  in  these  extracts.  Apply  the  familiar 
rule  of  judging  by  reversing  the  case,  as  far  as  in  the  present 
instance  the  case  admits  of  being  reversed.  Suppose  a  com¬ 
pany  of  disinterested,  pious,  and  indefatigable  men,  connected 
witli  the  establishment,  bad  been  exerting  themselves  to  the 
very  utmost  of  their  faculties  for  a  course  of  years,  in  India, 
to  make  the  natives  acquainted  with  the  divine  Revelation,  and 
what  are  regarded  by  the  general  agreement  of  Christians  as 
its  grand  doctrines  ;  occupying  but  an  exceedingly  diminutive 
portion  of  their  own  time,  or  that  of  those  they  wisheii  to 
enlighten,  about  any  of  the  little  distinctive  points  of  their 
profession  as  members  of  the  English  establishment ;  and  never 
uttering  a  word  of  disrespect  toward  the  zealous  labourers  of 
other  Christian  denomihaiiujis.  Suppose  next,  tliat  some*  of 
tlio  denominations  separating  from  tlie  establishment  had  be- 
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thcTive,  or  ten,  that  we  have  for  wishing  we  could  send  five 
hundred.  On  what  principle  can  we  jiretcud  to  ivish,  tor  the 
liidian  children,  the  sound  instruction  of  a  thousand  schools, 
but  tliat  each  one  school,  taken  separately  from  all  the  rest, 
would  be  beneficial  to  its  pupils  ?  But,  for  this  reason,  one 
school,  if  only  one  could  be  instituted,  would  as  much  de¬ 
serve  to  be  instituted  as  if  tliere  were  about  to  be  999  more. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  smaller  practicable  extent  ot 
means  and  agency,  as  contrasted  with  the  greater  desirable 
one,  in  all  the  other  departments  and  expedients  ot  the 

While  the  Doctor  was  admitting  that  the  wdi ole  national  re¬ 
sources  of  England  and  India  might  prove  inadequate  to  put 
in  force  the  best  expedients  for  instructing  the  people  ol  the 
latter  in  Christianity,  and  was  prescribing  a  sudden  and  entire 
abandonment  of  the  design  in  the  event  ot  their  so  pipving; 
it  is  probable  he  really  might  not  know  how  far  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  bringing  into  extensive  action  one  of  the  greatest 
of  tiiese  expedients, — -that  which  specifically  formed  the  aji- 
pointed  subject  of  his  sermon — had  already  been  carried 
bevoiid  this  state  of  uncertainty,  and  dubious  experiment,  with- 
o  it  any  of  those  aids'from  the  chief  national  authority  which 
he  seems  to  assume  as  indispensable  to  the  support  of  the  de¬ 
sign  from  •  first  to  last.*  ■  .  •  •  1  • 

The  learned  preacher  points  out  certain  things,  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  character  of  the  several  classes  of  the  Hindoos  res¬ 
pectively,  which  he  thinks  may  contribute  in  some  degree 
to  incline  them  to  a  favourable  reception  of  Christianity  ;  an¬ 
ticipates  considerable  facilitation  from  points  of  apparent 
analogy  between  the  true  religion  and  the  I ntiian  mythology  , 
and  iiicidentallv  intimates'somewhut  of  the  iiatuie  of  his  o\vn 
lluologv  in  this  sentence  ;  ‘  Christianity  will  teach^them  that 
at  Jill  nmesaiid  in  all  places  men  arc  esse.itially  equal  to  eacli 
other’;  and  equally  intitled,  if  they  endeavour  to  deseirvc 
them,  to  the  favour  and  blessings  ot  the  great  Creator,  go¬ 
vernor,  and  Judge  of  the  world.’ p.  17.  _ 

It  is  reluctantly,  and  from  the  constraint  of  duty,  that  we 
notice  the  following  passages.  '  ' 

*  This  may  be  a  proper  place  to  correct  an  error  in  our  last  number, 
In  which  we  find  we  somewhat  exaggerated  the  pecuniary  supplies  obtained 
by  the  missionary  translators  in  the  East,  even  in  the  very  actor  stating 
that  those  supplies  for  the  vast  and  expensive  undertaking  were  so  t  y 
derived' from  the  liberality  of  the  religious  public,  and  their  own  labours, 
of  which  they  devote  all  the  fruits.  We  mentioned  their  haying  ^ 
celveda  very  liberal  donation  Irom  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
ciety  ;  we  now  understand,  that  some  private  unauthorized  interference  has 
prevented  theif  .reccivlng  any*  advantage  hitheito  from  the*  generous  vote 

to  which  we  alluded. 
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^  I  would  have  the  doctrines  to  be  taught  perfectly  uniform  and  con¬ 
sistent,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  the  same  .  •  .  .  Missionaries  of  various 
interests  and  parties,  ignorantly  or  wilfully  di/Fering  in  their  comments, 
their  opinions,  and  their  designs,  should  not  be  suffered  to  appear  amongst 
those  whom  we  wish  to  convert.  If  indeed  we  pernriii  the  ministeis  of 
various  sects  and  denominations,  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  Arndnians 
and  Baptists,  to  inculcate  their  respective  tenets  without  restraint,  the  un- 
Icltcred  Indian  will  not  be  able  to  determine,  what  that  Christianity  is, 
which  we  would  persuade  him  to  embrace  ;  and  the  more  learned,  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  doctrines  of  all  our  teachers  cannot  be  equally  true,  may 
be  led  to  conclude  that  all  are  equally  false.  Jf  one  preacher  be  of  Paul, 
and  another  of  Apollos,  no  convert  may  be  of  Christ.  7he  missionaries 
fiom  Rome  and  from  other  Churches  appear  to  have  had  very  little 
success  ;  at  least*  to  have  made  very  few  sincere  and  steady  converts. 
W  ithout  inquiring  minutely  or  invidiously  into  the  causes  ol  these  lai« 
lures,  I  would  recommend  one  uniform  and  general  attempt,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  others,  v\  here  we  have  the  power  to  exclude  them^  to  be 
made  by  the  ministers  of  the  national  church,  under  the  authority  and 
regulations  of  an  act  of  the  legislature.’  p.  13. 

*  Let  it  be  our  business  ...  to  furnish  them  with  what  we  have  so 
long  enjoyed,  and  what  will  be  not  only  of  inestimable  value,  but  of 
prirnary  necessity  in  their  church,  with  a  universal  rule  of  conduct,’  and 
a  fixed  standaid  of  truth,  to  which  appeals  in  doubt  and  controversy 
may  always  be  made  ;  with  a  criterion  by  which  in  all  times  to  come 
the  errors  of  ignorance  may^ be  corrected,  and 'the  extravagances  of  en- 
tliUsiasiTi  restrained  \  by  which  the  pretensions  of  the  hypocrite  may  be 
tried  and  proved  ;  and  by  which  peace  and  uniforniity  may  be  preserved 
in  faith  and  worship,  principle  and  practice.’  p.  14, 

[)ave  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Mr.  Fuller's 
])ointedand  conclusive  observations  on  whut  we  hare  here  ex¬ 
tracted  ;  and  we  shall  willingly  excuse  ourselves  from  say  in 'r 

w  li'j  rn  cl  Ik  ing  one  or  tvvo  obviou^ 

remarks, -we  may  surely  put  it  to  the  candour  of  our  readers 
what  opinion  impartial  critics  must  inevitably  enterlaiii  of  the 
principles  held  forth  in  these  extracts.  i\pplv  the  familiar 
rule  ot  judging  by  reversing  the  case,  as  far  as*  in  the  present 
Jiistanee  the  ease  admits  of  being  reversed.  Suppose  a  com¬ 
pany  of  disinterested,  pious,  and  indefatigable  men,  connected 
witli  the  establishment,  had  been  exerting  themselves  to  the 
very  utmost  of  their  faculties  for  a  course  of  years,  in  India 
to  make  the  natives  acquainted  with  the  divine  lleveiation  and 
what  are  regarded  by  the  general  agreement  of  Christians  as 
Its  grand  doctrines  ;  occupying  but  an  exceedingly  diminutive 
portion  of  their  own  time,  or  that  of  those  they  wisheti  to 
tiili-rliteii,  about  any  of  the  little  distinctive  points  of  their 
profession  as  members  of  the  English  establishment ;  and  never 
uttering  a  word  of  disrespect  toward  the  zealous  labourers  of 
otlier  Christian  denomuiations.  Suppose  next,  tliat  some*  of 
luc  denouuiiatiotis  separaung  from  tlie  establishment  had  be- 
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gun  to  regard  it  as  their  duty  to  make  an  effort  for  the  reli¬ 
gious  illumination  of  Hindoos ;  and  that,  in  the  .first  public  re¬ 
presentation  on  this  subject,  they  had  complained  of  it  as  a 
serious,  an  intolerable  grievance,  that  a  number  of  missiona¬ 
ries  of  the  established  cmurch  were  already  making  themselves 
busy  in  India,  that  the  labours  of  these  men  would  iniscliiev- 
ously  interfere  with  those  of  the  sectarian  missions,  and  that 
it  was  very  much  to  be  lameoted  that  the  sectaries  had  not 
the  power  to  ‘  exclude’  these  obnoxious  missionaries.  Every 
reader,  even  before  the  sentence  is  Bnished,  has  a  lively  con¬ 
ception  of  the  universal  indignation  that  would  have  burst  forth 
at  the  exhibition  of  such  a  spirit. 

Now,  we  wish  the  reason  to  be  shewn  why  an  equally  indig¬ 
nant  sentiment  should  not  be  expressed,  when  such  princi¬ 
ples  are  avowed  by  Dr.  Barrow, •and  other  persons  on  the 
same  side.  He  and  they  will  alledge,  that  they  are  of  the 
authorized  national  church,  the  church  established  by  law : 
and  that  that  gives  them  a  right  to  insist  on  the  exclusion  of 
these  separatist  missionaries,  as  a  preliminary  to  their  under¬ 
taking.  And  "why,  we  would  ask,  are  you  of  that  national 
church?  The  answer  must  necessarily  be.  Because  our 
judg  ements  approve  of  it,  both  in  doctrines  and  constitution. 
And  why,  we  would  again  ask,  are  those  separatist  ntission- 
aries,  and  the  class  of  Christians  who  have  contributed  the 
most  to  aid  their  exertions,  not  of  that  national  church,  tinitcd 
to  which,  “they  might  have  enjoyed  so  much  more  privilege, 
and  incurred  so  much  less  obloquy  ?  The 'answer  would  be, 
plainly,  that  their  judgements  approve  a  different  mode  of  wor¬ 
ship  and  Christian  ordinances.  We  would  then  ask  the 


rectitude  of  the  ecclesiastical  institution  to  which  they  ad¬ 
here,  and,  therefore,  of  the  error  of  all  who  may  have  adopted 
any  different  one.  If  they  admit  that  they  have  not,  and  that 
their  preference  of  one  particular  form  of  institution  to  those 
that  differ  from  it  issiniply  a  matter  of  opinion,  in  which  they 
have  been  determined  by  the  free  exercise  of  their  undcr- 
'  standing  ;  we  may  then  confidently  demand,  by  what  right 
they  can  assume  to  exclude  from  a  field  of  benevolent  Chris¬ 
tian  exertion,  and  from  that  part  of  the  field  too  which  their 
own  toils  may  have  in  a  measure  cultivated,  such  virtuous 
and  intelligent  men,  as  have  been  led,  by  the  very  same  free 
exercise  of  understanding,  to  approve  a  differently  modified 
administration  of  religion. ,  If  the  opposite  convictions  and 
preferences  of  two  classes  of  mankind  are  purely  a"*' 
equally  those  of  opinion,  no  infallible  authority  intervening 
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decide  between  them,  then  there  can  be  in  either  class  no  right 
to  prohibit  the  other  to  teach  its  doctrines,  except  power  con¬ 
stitute  such  a  right :  in  Dr.  Barrow’s  view  it’  probably  did  con-' 
stitute  the  essence  of  that  right,  when  he  proposed  the  ‘  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  others,  where  we  have  the  power  to  exclude  them.* 

When  we  ask  for  the  infallible  authority,  which  at  the 
least  ought  to  be  at  hand,  with  the  most  luminous  manifesta¬ 
tions,  when  men  are  assuming  to  impose  silence  on  their  fel¬ 
low  mortals,  we  do  not  mean  to  admit  that  even  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  testimony  from  heaven,  to  the  absolute  purity  of  the 
forms  of  faith  and  worship  adopted  by  a  class  of  men,  would 
give  those  men  a  right  autiioritatively  to  interdict,  and  forcibly 
to  restrain  other  men,  from  teaching  doctrines  and  observances 
differing  from  this  infallible  standard. 

Dismissing  all  abstract  questions 'of  the  rights  of  conscience, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  on  the  benevolence  and 
justice  of  the  Doctor’s  requisition,  as  affecting  the  mission¬ 
aries  at  present  in  India  ;  we  particularly  refer  to  those  of 
the  Baptist  denomination,  as  the  most  numerous,  and  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  rendered,  by  various  circumstances,  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous.  These  men  have  parted  from  their  friends  in  Eng¬ 
land;  have  made  a  voyage  which  itself  absorbs  what  men, 
anxious  to  be  doing  good,  regard  as  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  a  life  ;  have  become  seasoned  to  the  climate,  which  must 
always  be  fatal  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  northern  Euro¬ 
peans  going  to  reside  there  ;  have  acquired’a  perfect  com¬ 
mand  of  the  most  extensively  prevailing  vernacular  language 
of  Hindoostan,  a  large  acquaintance  with  those  less  exten¬ 
sively  in  use,  and  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  learned  language 
of  that  country ;  they  are  become  familiarised,  probably  be¬ 
yond  all  other  men  in  the  world,  with  the  business  of  transla¬ 
tion,  have  furnished  themselves  with  the  apparatus  of  print¬ 
ing,  and  have  poured  out  multitudes  of  bibles,  and  portions 
of  bibles,  in  many  languages  ;  they  have,  during  the  same 
space  of  time,  addressed  innumerable  discourses  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  in  explanation  and  enforcement  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion,  have  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  manner  of 
thinking  among  these  people,  and  accustomed  to  meet  their 
objections  with  dexterity  and  their  abuse  with  self-command : 
all  this  they  have  done,  not  only  without  the  prospect  of 
any  temporal  reward  whatever,  but  with  the  certainty  of  re¬ 
alising  none.  In  the  doctrines  they  have  taught,  they  have  co¬ 
incided  substantially  with  many  of  the  most  venerable  and 
illustrious  men  the  church  of  England  ever  had  to  boast,  and 
with  the  opinions,'  which  beyond  all  question  its  founders 
meant  to  express  in  its  articles.  All  this  is  a  trifle  with  Dr. 
Barrow  j  as  if  such  men,  and  such  proceedings,  were  but  an 
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obstr^uction  and  a  nuisance,  inthe  way  of  any  undertaking  for 
introducing  the  bible  and  Christianity  among  the  heathen, 
he  comes  down  with  a  sweeping  proposition,  for  the  exertion 
of  our  ‘‘pdvver  to  exclude,  them.’  And  this  he  does  too,  with¬ 
out  having  ill  readiness,  or  in  preparation,  any  men  or  means 
to  succeed.,  them.  Men,  of  more  .regular  order,  are  to  be 
somewhere,  sometime  obtained,  to  be  sent  to  undergo  some 
years  seasoning  to  the  climate,  are  to  begin  to  try  their  tongues 
in  articulating  the  particles  of  the  Bengal  language,. to  toil  for 
some, years  in  acquiring.the  power  of  conversing  freely  with 
the  natives,  and  are. then  to  look  forward,  as  to  a  very  remote 
attainment,  to  the  ultimate  mastery  of  the  many  other  verna¬ 
cular  dialects,  and  the  Sanscrit ;  all  this  while  they  are 
to  be  regarded,  and  to  regard  themselves,  as  the  proper  per¬ 
sons  to  displace  inen  whocan  converse  fluently  with  the  na¬ 
tives  of  various  countries  of  A'sia,  and  some  of  whom  can  read 
the  Puranas  with  almost  the  facility  of  the  most  learned  Brah- 
nijns.  If  these  moil  have  a  due  portion  of  modesty,  w'hat  will' 
they  titink  of  their  situation  ?  What  can  they  think  of  Eng¬ 
lish  justice,  or  English  sense,  when  they,  see  such  predeces- 
sori  silenced  and  ‘  excluded  and  the  system  which  they 
have,  brought  into  operation,  with  such  incalculable  and  ge¬ 
nerous  labour,  uncereiaonioiisly  broken  up  ?  With  what  kind 
of  consciousness  and  reflections  are  they  to  look  at  the  print-, 
ing.presses,  (purchased  for  them,  perhaps,  fromtheniission- 
aries,  who  are  no  longer  allowed  to  use  them)  lying  useless 
like  1  umber  in  their  possession,  till  that  fiUme  period  when 
their  attainments  may  qualify  them  to  hegin  making  some  use 
of  such  an  implement ,  It  is  amazing  to  hear  a  sensible 
learned  Christian  preacher  urging  a  measure,  that  involves 
more  circumstances  of  injustice  and  absurdity,  than  the  whole 
space  of  time  occupied  by  his  discourse  would  have  sufficed 
to  enumerate; 


In  some  of  tliese  paragraphs,  we  are.  aware  of  having  been 
led  iuto  repetitions  we  could  have  wished  to  avoid  ;  but  wc 
trust  to  be  forgiven  for  wishing  to  expose,  in  a  broad  and 
prominent  manner,  that  injustice  and  cotitempt  toward  the 
claims  of  extiv.ordinary  excellence.,  which  Dr.  B.  can  recom¬ 
mend  with  the  most  euiire  sclf-complaceucv.  We  are,  at 
the  same  time,  happy  to  assure  ourselves,  that  there  can  he 
but  few  persons  in  his  sacred  profession  of  a  similar  spirit;  and 
.that  the  members  of  the  establishment,  in  general,  vyouldjoin 
in  a  much  more  animated  reprobatiou  of  such  illiberality,  than 
w'e  have  allowed  ourselves  to  express. 

As  -to  ‘  perfect  tiniformity,’  it  is  exceedingly  strange  at 
this  lime  of  day,  so  long  since  the  period  when  tlie  emperor 
Charles  made  the  observation  on.  his  watches,  to  hear  such 
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a  tliir.g  spokpn  of  as  a  possibility.  Tlicrc  can  he  but  one 
man  in  Kiigland  unitifornied’,  that  no  formulary  of  faith  ever 
did  or  ever  van  secure  uniformity  of  opinion  .;  that  no.  existing 
creed  is  found  capable  of  precluding  numberless  questions 
and  cent  r  -versies  among  those  who  are  willing,  on  the  whole, 
to  sul)sciibe  to  it.  No  creed,  consisting  of  a  moderately  long 
series  of  articles,  could  proi)ably  he  so  framed,  as  not  to  rc-- 
quire  at.  least  a  thousand  nev/  articles,,  to.  fix  the  definitive 
sense  of  the  primary  ones,  and  guard  it  with  every  nice  dis- 
criminatiot),  if  it  is  really  required  that  all  the  subscriber* 
shall  receive  precisely  the  same  idea  from  every  term  and 
clause  of  <;very  article.  Hut  what  can  it  be  less  than  this,  that 
our  preacher,  is  requiring  among  the  Citristian  teachers  em¬ 
ployed  ill  India?  If  it  be  only  a  substantial  conformity  of 
faith  to  the  articles  of  the  churcii  of  Kngland,  as  explained  by 
a  very  great  p.roportion  oT  its  most  learned  divines,  that  he 
demands  in’ the  Indian  missionaries,  that  degree  of  conform¬ 
ity  and- nniformity,  as  we  have  said,  exists  already. 

We-will  only  add  one  observation  : — that  perfect  nniformity 
of  doctrine, -which  the  preacher  requires  in  the  Chvistian  teach¬ 
ers  in  India,  in  order  to  give  the  natives  an  impression  of  the 
certainty  of  our  religion,  would  produce  the  directly  opposite 
effect:  it  must  appear  to  them  the  result  of  collusion.'  They 
are  not,  we  suppose,  to  be  taught,  that  all  these  teacliers  are 
inspired  from  licaven,  and  directed  by  an  utiiform  infallible  in¬ 
telligence  in  all  their  ihoiigh*s  and  words  on  the  ■  subject 
ol  religion.  They  are  to  be  taught,  tliat  those  men  have 
ccriaiii  iuspii'cd  Itooks  in  their  hands,  but  that  all  the  inter* 
pretations  of  them,  are  purely  the  work  of  these  fallible,  though 
honest,  and  thoughtful  men.  They  will  soon  perceive  that 
the  inspired  anthor.ties,  though  in  many. parts  of  most  per¬ 
fectly  decided  u;eaning,  and  easy  compreheivsion,  do  yet, -in 
other  parts,  alFord  much  matter  for  the  exercise,  and  not  a 
little  for  the  ditficiilty  and  doubtfulness  of  understanding, 
fheir  common  sense  will  tell  them,  that  their  te.aclicrs  must 
read  these  documents,  and  deliberate,  and  balance,  and  rea¬ 
son  on  them,  with  the  same  diversity,  and  in  some  points  per¬ 
plexity,  of  opinion,  as  they  do  themselves.  Now  this  being 
die  case,  if  the  missionaries  are  all  found  to  agree  exactly  in 
die  opinions  they  hold  forth,  throughout  the  wide  extent  of 
Christian  doctrine,  the  intelligent  natives  will  feci  certain  that 
diis  Cannot  be  an  honest  agreement.  They  will  know  that  so 
niaijy  distinct  minds,  each  thinking,  with  honest  simplicity 
Slid  independence,  on  the  very  multifarious  doctrinal  contents 
of  an  ample  volume,  never  rmild  come,  in  so  many  points,  to 
die  same  conclusion  ;  and  therefore  they  will  be  soon  con- 
'inced  tlte  whole  is  a  concerted  system  to  impose  imon  th*m. 
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We  are  sorry  to  find  our  linnits  now  absolutely  forbid  any 
observation  on  Mr.  Nares’s  Sermon.  It  contains  much  good 
sense,  with  proofs  of  extensive  learning;  and  is  distinguish’ 
ed  by  meritorious  candour  of  spirit,  and  simplicity  of  style. 
With  much  ingenuity  and  plausibility,  the  preacher  repre¬ 
sents  the  happy  introduction  which  the  Christian  doctrines 
will  find,  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Hindoos,  through  their  own 
theological  dogmas.  We  must  say,  that  experience,  if  no  other 
cause,  would  make  us  exceedingly  sceptical  on  this  point: 
we  cannot  remember  to  have  read  of  any.  Hindoo  convert  who 

{)rofessed  any  obligations  to  his  heathen  creed  for  inclining 
lim  to  the  admission  of  Christianity,  except,  indeed,  by 
means  of  the  contrast  of  evil  with  good.  There  is  incompara¬ 
bly  so  much  more  that  is  utterly  hostile  to  the  true  religion, 
than  concordant  with  it,  or  analogous  to  it,  in  the  Indian  sys¬ 
tem,  that  we  can  see  no  slope  for  sliding  smoothly  from  the 
one  to  the  other. 

Art.  X.  The  IVarrior's  Return,  and  other  Poems*  By  Mrs.  Opie. 
8vo.  pp.  186.  Price  6s.  bdis.  Longman  and  Co.  1808. 

[T  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  pleasure  in  memory',  as  well 
as  in  hope,  is  soinetimes  sweeter  than  in  enjoyment.  This 
may'  be  the  case  with  us  at  present ;  and  our  fond  recollec¬ 
tion  arid  preference  of  Mrs.  Ojiie’s  earlier  poems,  may  be  a 
mistaken  estimate  of  our  former  feelings  and  of  her  maturer 
works.  Be  it  so  ;  we  hope  the  book  before  us  is  even  superior 
to  its  forerunner, — and  we  shall  be  happy  to  think  so  seven 
years  hence ;  at  present  we  are  not  persuaded  that  it  is 
equal. 

The  principal  merits  of  Mrs.  Opie’s  poetry  are  elegance 
and  tenderness  ;  its  principal  faults,  feebleness-and  insipidity ; 
merits  and  faults  so  congenial,  that  we  rarely  find  •  the  for¬ 
mer,  without  an  alloy  of  the  latter.  The  converse  of  the 
proposition,  however,  is  not  true ;  every  feeble  and  insipid 
writer  is  not  consequently,  at  any  time,  elegarit  and  tender. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  exceedingly  miscellaneous. 
It  opens  with  two  of  the  most  horrible  tales  that  we  ever 
read  ;  which  seem  to  have  been  written  with the  true  Ger¬ 
man  intention,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  —  to  cauterize 
and  harden  the  feelings,  by  making  them  familiar  with 
scenes  and  occurrences  the  most  shocking  and  repulsive  to 
humanity.  Had  these  been  written  in  the  German  tongue 
as  well  as  in  the  German  taste,  and  two  stories,  English  in 
substance  and  English  in  style,  substituted  for  them,  every 
reader  of  unsophisticated  sentiment,  would  have  been  pleased 
with  the  exchange.  VV'e  do  not  blame  Mrs.  Opie  so  much 
lor  having  told  the  tales  ill,  as  for  not  having  told  better’ sto- 
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ries  as  well.  The  first  is  the  legend  of  a  warrior,  who  re¬ 
turns  from  the  Holy  Land,  and>  finds,  in  his  first  interview  with 
his  wife,  that  his  son  has  followed  him  thither  ;  and  after  fur¬ 
ther  mutual  inquiries  and  explanations,  discovers  also  that 
he  has  killed  that  son  in  combat.  Unfortunately  for  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  piece,  this  discovery  is  made  much  sooner  by 
the  readers,  than  by  the  parties  ;  and  the  catastrophe,  which 
should  have  broken  like  a  flash  of  lightning  upon  both  in  the 
same  moment,  and  at  the  very  last  line,  is  anticipated  about 
the  middle  of  the  poem,  and  we  hurry  over  the  latter  part 
with  impatience,  in  the  vain  hope  that  our  anticipation  may 
be  a  mistaken  one,  that  the  gallant  son  may  have  survived, 
and  that  he  will  appear  in  the  crisis  of  their  'alarm  to  rescue 
his  parents  from  despair  and  madness.  We  therefore  felt  all 
the  bitterness  of  disappointment,  because  our  expectation  was 
fulfilled.  Mrs.  Opie  is  not  very  successful,  because  she  is 
very  negligent,  in  the  management  of  the  measure  which 
she  has  adopted  in  this  poem.  It  ought  to  be  anapaestic  ; 
but  it  is  often  very  weak,  and  generally  very  uneasy,  from 
the  number  of  monosyllables  which  cripple  the  lines,  and 
make  the  disjointed  syllables  fall  like  pebbles  on  a  stone 
pavement,  instead  of  rippling  like  a  rivulet,  as  the  true 
melody  of  the  metre  requires. 

With  the  second  story,  bearing  the  romantic  title  of  ‘  Ju¬ 
lia,  or  the  Uonvent  of  St.  Claire,’  we  are  even  less  satisfied. 

It  is  indolently  written  in  stanzas  of  four  eight-syllable  lines, 
the  first  and  third  havinsr  blank  terminations,  the  second  and 
fourth  only  rhyming  :  a  score  of  which,  (as'  far  as  the  mere 
mechanism  of  the  verse  goes)  might  be  made  by  any  of  the 
poets  of  the  W estmoreland  lakes,  stans  pede  in  nno.  W e  were 
vexed  at  this  slovenliness  in  Mrs.  Opie,  because  it  is  unwor¬ 
thy  of  her,  and  of  her  sex  ;  ladies’  verses,  like  their  persons, 
should  not  only  be  attended  with  the  Loves,  but  attired  by 
the  Graces.  The  story  itself  is,  however,  more  exception¬ 
able  than  the  form  in  which  it  is  related  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
most  wanton  and  wicked  suicides  ever  committed  in  verse, 
A  young  lady  kills  herself^  because  a  cruel  and  unnatural 
father  has  doomed  her  to  take  the  veil,  that  he  may  enrich 
her  brother  with  her  portion  ;  and  she  kills  herself  in  the 
very  moment  when  her  lover  arrives  at  the  door  of  her  cell, 
to  inform  her  that  her  brother  is  dead,  her  father  has  re¬ 
lented,  and  she  is  the  sole  heir  of  her  family ! — had  she 
waited  only  one  stanza  longer,  all  would  have  been  well, 
and  the  story  would  have  ended,  as  all  good  stories  ought, 
in  a  wedding.  We  mention  this  melancholy  event  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  all  young  ladies,  both  in  prose  and  rhyme,  who  are 
within  a  syllable  of  despatching  themselves ;  and  we  art’ec- 
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tionately  advise  them  in  all  such  cases,  to  suspend  the  fatal 
stroke  for  a  comma  or  two,  or  even  a  semicolon,  longer  than 
is  necessary  to  do  their  business ;  as  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
who  may  arrive  in  the  very  next  line,  or  what  miracle  may 
be  wrought  to  deliver  them  should  the  author  happen  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf  in  their  favour. 

.  Among  the  numerous  little  pieces  that  form  the  hulk  of 
this  volume,  we  prefer  those  in  w’hich  the'iiame  of  Henry 
occurs.  It  is  of  ■  no  consccjucijce  '  to  us  who  Henry  was,  or 
wIk)  he  is  ;  the  name  is  inspiration  to  Mrs.  Opie’s  muse,  and 
love  is  the  .theme  on  which  she  sings  the  sweetest  and  the  best ; 
no  "other  can  raise  her  harp  above  the  middle  pitch,  but  this 
brings  tones  from  it. that  w'ould  vibrate  through  the  heart  of 
Apathy.  W e  know  not  whether,  the  Henry  of  the  following 
‘  ilallad,  founded  on  fact,’  he  the  general  hero  of  Mi's.  Opic’s 
song,  or  some  other  interesting  swain.  The  tale  itself  is  very 
idmple,  and  would  have  been  very  striking,  if  the  sixth  stanza, 
in  which  tlie  issue  is  most  improperly'  forestalled,  had  been 
omitted. 

*  Round  youthful  Henry’s  restless  bed 
His  weeping  friends  and  parents  pressed  ; 

But  she  [herj  who  raised  his  languid  head 
He  loved  far  more  than  all  the  rest. 

_  i 

Fond  mutual  love  their  bosoms  fired  ; 

And  nearly  dawned  their  bridal  day. 

When  every  hope  at  once  expired, 

For  Henry  on  his  death*  bed  lay. 

The  fatal  truth  the  sufferer  read  > 

In  weeping  Lucy’s  downcast  eye  : 

And  must  I,  must  I,  then,”  he  said, 

“  Ere  thou  art  mine,  my  Lucy,  die  ! 

^  No... deign  to  grant  my  last,  last  prayer ; 

'’Twould  soothe  thy  lover's  parting  breath, 

Wouldst  thou  witli  me  to  church  repair. 

Ere  yet  I  feel  the  stroke  of  death. 

“  For  trust  me,  love,  I  shall  my  life 
With  something  like  to  joy  resign. 

If  I  but  once  may  call  thee  wife. 

And,  dying,  claim  and  hail  thee  mine.’* 

He  ceased,  and  Lucy  checked  the  thought 
That  he  might  at  the  altar  die,... 

The  prayer  vntli  such  true  love  was  fraught, 

How  could  she  such  a  prayer  deny  ? 

They  reached  the  cliurcli...her  cheek  was  wan 
With  chilling  fears  of  coming  woe... 

•  .  But  triumph,  when  the  rites  began. 

Lent  Henry’s  cheek  a  flattering  glow. 
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•  *  ^  • 
The  nuptial  knot  was  scarcely  tied. 

When  Henryks  eye  strange  lustre  fired  ; 

She’s  mjne  !  she’s  mine  he  faltering  cricd, 

Arid  in  tliat  throb  of  joy  expired.’  pp.  83,  4,  5. 

Tlie  four  copies  of  verses  called  Secret  Love”  are  re¬ 
printed,  without  acknowledgement,  from  Mrs.  Opie’s  own 
tale  of  / The  Orphan.’  They  are  exquisiudy  delicato  and 
tfiiching  ;  and  possess '  an  inexpressible  charm  of  tender¬ 
ness,  wliich  all  tvho  read  must  feel.  The  concluding  couplet 
of  the  third  of  these  beautiful  bagatelles  resembles,  (probably 
without  plagiarism)  a  couplet  in  one  of  Dr.  Young’s  Satires. 

^  My  look  the,  type  of  ^Etna’s  snows. 

My  heart  of  ^Etna’s  secret  fires.’  p.  156. 

*  Zara’s  like  iEtna,  crown’d  with  lasting  snows  ; 

•  Without  she  frecies,  but  within  she  glows.’ 

Young’s  Universal  Passwn^ 

In  the  following  ingenious  simile,  Mrs.  Opic  seems  to  liave 
imitated  a  very  exquisite  one  of  her  own. 

‘  And  oft  we  see  gay  ivy’s  wreath 
The  tree  with  brilliant  bloom  o’erspread. 

When,  part  its  leaves,  and  gaze  beneath. 

We  find  the  hidden  tree  is  dead.’  p.  144#  ^ 

In  her  former  volume  we  find,  page  38, 

*  A  face  of  smiles,  a  heart  of  tears  !  ' 

•So  in  the  churchyard  (realm  of  deatli,) 

The  turf  increasing  verdure  wears, 

While  all  is  pale  and  dead  beneath.’ 

?»Irs.  Gpie  is  frequently  careless  and  prosaic  both  ,  in  her 
diction  and  in  her  verse ;  as  for  instance  in  the  following 
lines. 

‘  Till  cold  Reality  her  hand  applies.’  p.  90. 

‘  A  shield  to  guard  theeagainst  Fancy’s  power.’  p.  91. 

Sometimes  she  admits  inadmissible  rhymes,  as 

‘  How  blest  were  1  to  watch  each  charm j 
That  decks  thy  vale  in  storms  or  calm*  p.  61. 

Occasionally  she  is  obscure  and  incongruous  in  metaphor.. 

‘  And  thee,  Sublimity!  I  hail, 

Throned  on  gloom  of  Borrowdale.’  p.  60. 

We  have  freely  found  fault  with  this^  favourij:c  of  the  pub¬ 
lic;  because  she  is  a  favourite  of  ours  also,— because  she  lias 
more  occasion  for  one  friend  to '  tell  her  of  the  blemishes, 
than  for  a  thousand  to  tell  her  of  the  beauries  of ‘her  poetry,— 
and  because  we  are  persuaded  .that  she  seldom  wtites  as  w'ell 
iis  she  can,  though  her  nndistinguishing  admirers  may  think 
diat  she  writes  well- enough. 
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Art.  XI.  The  Trial  of  LieutcMni^CoIonel  Mackelean,  of  the  Royal  Corfu 
of  Engineers^  by  a  General  Court-Martial,  istc.  on  Five  Charges^  prc- 
ferred  against  him  by  Sir  Thomas  Trigge,  K.  B.  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  Ordnance.  With  a  Preface,  and  explanatory  Notes.  By  Adam 
Oldham,  Solicitor.  8vo,  pp.  176.  Price  Ss.  6d.  Butterworth,  Hatchard, 
Burditt.  1808. 

proceedings  of  courts-martial  are  certainly  not  amen¬ 
able  to  literary  tribunals,  as  subjects  of  criticism ;  but, 
on  inspecting  the  pamphlet  now  before  us,  it  appears  to 
have  an  undeniable  claim  upon  our  attention,  as  avowed 
friends  of  virtue  and  of  our  country.  The  topic  of  mili. 
tary  inquiry,  also,  at  the  present  crisis,  becomes  a  matter  of 
no  small  interest  and  importance,  to  the  public  at  large. 
While  our  national  independence  so  powerfully  rests  on  the 
fidelity  and  zeal  of  our  brave  countrymen  in  arms,  we  cannot 
but  feel  much  satisfaction  in  observing  the  complete  justifi. 
cation,  and  the  distinguished  honour,  which  have  accrued 
to  the  character  of  Colonel  Mackelcan,  from  the  ordeal  to 
which  he  has  been  subjected. 

The  essence  of  military  merit  is  not  dependent  on  circum¬ 
stances  that  make  it  publicly  known  ;  especially  in  those 
departments  of  our  army,  wherein,  every  officer  rises  by  se¬ 
niority.  Col.  M.  must,  by  his  present  rank  in  the  corps  of 
Engineers,  have,  spent  many  years  in  the  service  of  his 
country  ;  but  his  lot  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cast  in 
spheres  of  conspicuous  exertion  and  brilliant -exploit.  Had 
it  not  been  for  a  string  of  unfounded  charges,  which  he 
has  been  compelled  to  refute,  the  public  might  scarcely  have 
heard  of  one,  whom  General  Morse,  the  commander  of  his 
corps,  testifies  to  be  ‘  an  officer  of  the  best  ability  in  his 
profession,  an  honourable  and  upright  man,  and  one  of  the 
most  zealous  officers  he  ever  knew;’  and  whom  Major-Ge¬ 
neral  Twiss  ‘  has  always  considered,  in  point  of  integrity 
and  ability,  as  a  very  meritorious  officer ;  having  been  a 
witness  to  some  instances  of  his '  zeal,  which  he  scarcely 
ever-saw  exceeded.’  (pp.  127,  128.)  Sir  Thomas  Trigge,  on 
whom  devolved  the  ungracious  task  of  prosecuting  stick  an 
officer,  acknowledges,  from  his  acquaintance  with  these  gen¬ 
tlemen,  that  ‘  a  character  could  not  come  from  a  better 
source  ;’  yet  he  seems  to  have  been  desirous  of  invalidating 
their  testimony,  by  adding,  ‘  thattiicse  officers  do  not  appear 
to  have  had  much  opportunity  of  observing  Col.  M’s.  <on. 
duct.’  (p.  165.)  Strange,  that  tlioy  siiould  not  be  adequate 
judges  of  one  who  must  have  served  in  the  same  corps  with 
them,  probably  for  thirty  years! — and  stranger  still,  that  per¬ 
sons  of  so  high  responsibility  should  commit  their,  own 
chstracter,  by  a  testimony,  for  which  they  had  not  indisput- 
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able  ground ! !  If  any  thing  can  render  the  prosecutor’s  re¬ 
mark  yet  more  wonderful,  it  is,  that  every  officer  who  had 
served  under  Col.  M.  and  who  had  opportunity  to  bear  wiu 
ness  on  this  occasion,  concurred  in  giving  to  his  whole  con¬ 
duct  the  most  ^an)ple  and  zealous  applause  ! ! ! 

From  the  contents  of  this  pamphlet,  as  printed  from  the 
Judge  Advocate’s  minutes  of  proceedings,  it  appears  that 
Col.  Mackelcan  had,  for  ten  years,  been  commanding  en¬ 
gineer  of  the  Norman  islands;  that  improprieties,  in  some 
branch  or  other  of  the  ordnance  department  in  that  station, 
excited  the  attention  of  the  Board  ;  that  some  clerks  of  tlm 
ordnance  were  sent  over,  as  commissioners,  to  investigate 
the  fact ;  that  these  persons,  (who  were  probably  very  little 
versed  in  military  transactions)  were  so  grossly  imposed  upon  , 
by  people  of  mean  stations  and  very  questionable  charac¬ 
ters,  as  to  bring  various  criminal  charges  against  Col.  Mac¬ 
kelcan,  because  he  had,  in  cerUtin  instances,  when  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  service  and  the  public  imperiously  demanded 
it,  fulfilled  the  spirit  of  his  duty  incompatibly  with  the  letter 
of  those ‘general  instructions  which  are  given  by  the  Board  to 
their  officers.  In  consequence  of  this,  without  having  been 
faced  by  a  single  witness,  he  was  superseded  in  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  kept  in  suspense  for  many  months,  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  charges  to  be  advanced  against  him ;  as  well 
as  in  ignorance  of  the  witnesses  that  were  to  be'  brought 
forward,  till  called  upon  to  make  his  defence.  This  he  has 
performed,  notwithstanding,  in  a  clear  and  impressive  man¬ 
ner. 

The  members  of  the  court-martial,  including  four  general, 
and  eleven  field  officers,  (mostly  of  the  Royal  Artillery)  close 
their  sentence  in  this  remarkable  manner: — 

‘  And  upon  full  consideration  of  the  whole  matter,  are  of  opinion,  that 
Lieutenant-colonel  Mackelcan  has  been  guilty,  in  some  instances,  of  dis¬ 
obedience  of  orders  and  irregularity  of  conduct }  but  it  appearing  that  he 
has  not  on  any  occasion  been  actuated  by  motives  of  personal  interest,  but 
on  the  contrary  by  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  public  good,  they  only  adjudge 
Lieutenant- colonel  Mackelcan  to  be  reprimanded.' 

An  officer,  who  has  ‘  been  actuated  on  every  occasion,  not 
by  motives  of  personal  interest,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by 
an  ardent  zeal  for  the  public  good,’  in  trifling  departures 
from  regulations  which  obviously  cannot  be  adapted  to  every 
exigency  of  the  service,  would  probably  appear  to  most 
persons  of  such  humble  intellects  and  retired  habits  as  our- 
*elves,  (instead  of  deserving  even  a  simple  reprimand^  which 
was  itself  the  slightest  censure  that  could  be  given,)  to  have 
merited  the  approbation,  and  the  thanks,  bom  of  his  sove- 
reign  and  his  country.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  apparent 
incongruity  of  the  court-martial’s  decision,  unless  it  be  re- 
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gardcd  as  a  compromise,  (such  as  i's  well  kribwii!  to  he  soihe* 
times  made  by  juries  in  civil  courts)  without  which  it  might 
have  btiCn  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  coticlusinn. 

The  last,  but  not  the  least,  matter  of  surprise,'  which  has 
occurred  to  us  in  perusing  this  pamphlet,  arisos  from  a  letter 
■which  is  staled  to  have  been  addressed  on  the  occasion  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  troops  in  Guertisey,  by  his 
royal  highness  the  Commander  in  chief. ,  It  closes  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms,  the  severity  of  which  can  only  have  arisen,  we 
presume,  from  hh  ‘  ardent  zeal  for  the  good.’ 

‘  1  have  it  further  in  command  to  desire  you  will-convcy  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Mackelcan  his  majesty’s  great  regret,  that  an  ofBccr  of  sucii  long 
•service  and  high  character,  should  have  exposed  himself  to  tliis  deserved 
.censure ;  and  also  to  communicate  to  him,  that  nothing  but  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  services  and  character  could,  have  induced  his  majesty  to 
confirm  the  lenient  sentence  of  die  court,,  upon  the  various  charges  of 
which,  Lieutenant  Colonel  .Mackelcan  has  been  found  guilty.’  p. 

W  e  cannot  wish  better  to  tlic  Board  of  Ordnance,  in  the 
•approaching  public  investigation  of  //ttvV  proceedings;  or  to 
tiny  individual,  from  t!ic  highest  to  the  lowest,  whose  con¬ 
duct  may,  at  any  time,  be  subjected  to  military  inquiry, 
that),  that. //jcy  may  appear  to  have  been  actuated.,  on  every 
occasion,  not  by  motives  (f  personal  interest,  hut  (on  the  con¬ 
trary)  by  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  public  pood.  It  is.  not  for 
.Us  to  juilgciwhat  reparation  the  Board  of  Ordnance  will  make 
Gol.  3M.  for  the  serious  injury  that  he  ba.s  received  from  false 
accusation.  His  character,  indeed,,  is  not. only  secured,  but 
emblazoned  ;  and  bis  brevet  jiroinotion,  we  perceive,  is 
neewrded  IVom  the  date  of  its  suspension  j  but  we 
doubt  not  that  he  and.  the  public  must  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  cN ponces,  a  hundred-fold  greater  than  the  damage 
.which  the  latter  was, even  pretended  to  have  sulLred  from  tlio. 
.irregularities  kiivl  to  his  charge.  It  becomes  us  to  remark, 
.that  they  were  actually  siivinps'  of  the  public  money,  and 
were  evidently  designed  for  no  other  purpose. 

The  motives  for  publishing  this  trial,  are  clearly  and  for¬ 
cibly  sta'ed,  in  a  sensible  preface.  '  That  iC  should  ‘  excite 
iiuich  interest  in  the  corps  of  Engineer.s,  and  much  anxiety 
for  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  ])arty  accused,’  may 
easily  conceived,  after  the  statement  which  we  have  given. 
At  this  juncture,  however,  .wlten  every  Englishman  nmst 
feel  concerned  in  the  security. of  upright,  .zealous,  and  abltj 
oflicers  IVmu  obloquy  .  and  privation,  and  when- the  public 
.attention  is  suongiy  bent  to  the .  milittiry  administratiou  ol 
•  our  alldirs, 'the  painpiile.t  may  very  properly  awaken  a  strong 
.interest,  far  .beyond  tiie  limits  of  those  departments  which 
are  under  the  cojjtroul  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  or  evea 
tUose  of  the  army  in  general.  i. 
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Art.  XII.  Family  Picture^  or  Domestic  Education;  a*  Poetic  Epii* 
tie  from  a  Country  Gentleman  to  his  College  Friend  the  Bishop  of 
l2mo.  pp.  70  price  28.  Cradock' and  Joy.  Walker.  1808. 

A  MONG  the  few  writers  of  poetry  whom  we  could  wish  to  write 
more,  is  the  anonymous  author  of  *  The  Family  Picture.^  '  Both  his 
principles  and  his  talents’  have  very  respectable  claims  to  our  esteem.  His 
opinions  on  Education  in  general,  on  the  moral  ineflicacy  or  danger  of  all 
systems  from  which  religious  instruction  is  excluded,  on  the  evils  of 
public  seminaries,  on  the  desirableness  of  private  tuition,  especially  for 
females,  on  the  dissipations  of  the  age,  and  on  domestic  duties,  appear 
to  us  substantially  correct ;  and  it  is  not  of  importance  to  ^cify  the 
few  instances  in  which  wC  think  his  remarks  exceptionable.  The  poem 
exhibits  several  pleasing  scenes,  spirited  sketches  of  character,  and 
striking  sentiments;  generally  in  simple  forcible  language,  but  Occasionally 
with  considerable  elegance  :  there  is  much  point  and  humour  in  some  of 
the  satirical  reflections,  not  unmingled*  with  strokes  of  genuine  pathos ; 
and  the  versification  is  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  energy,  freedomt 
and  variety.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  complain,  that  the  per¬ 
formance,  taken  altogether,  is  very  imperfect  and  superficial,  that  the 
verse  is  often  rendered  intolerably  rugged  and  intricate  bv  harsh  ellipses 
and  awkward  inversions:  and  it  is  no  unreasonable  fastidiousness  to 
observe  still  more  resentfully,  that  phrases,  and  whole  .passages,  are 
introduced,  with  whatever  good  design,  so  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
classical  satirists,  that  no  lady  would  choose  to  give  them  utterance. 

In  a  passage  which  strongly  reprobates  the  representation  of  licentious 
Latin  plays  by  the'  youths  of  our  public  schools,  and  exposes  the  baneful 
influence  of  uncorrected  classical  studies,  we  observe  the  following  just 
remark; 

*  Dipt  thus  in  Aganippe’s  dye  all  o’er 
We  rise  rank  Pagans  to  the  very  core. 

Nor  wonder,  if  we  deem  ourselves  debas’d 
By  Christian  meekness ;  or  with  sick  distaste 
Turn  from  the  texts,  that  shew,  in  simple  strain. 

Poor  erring  man,  how  vicious  and  how  vain !’  !!•  12^ 

The'  author’s  references  to  his  family  have  all  the  distinctness  and 
tenderness  of  truth ;  the  following  is  an  interesting  specimtn. 

‘  But  yester  mom,  eccentric  as  I  rov’d, 

I  sketch’d  a  little  groupe  of  fonhs  belov’d ; 

Tbo’  (not  like  academic  picti^e  fair) 

^  Parental  fear  Infus’d  its  cdounng  there. 

With  early  steps,*  thro’ forest  foliage  dark 
I  stole,  ere  carol ’d  at  **  heave;n^ate”  the  lark*  ^ 

All  was  one  quiet  gloom.  Slept  every  breeze ; 

The  cold  moon  sunk  behind  the  silent  trees : 

And  oh  their  trunks  as  mists  hung  gleaming  grey, 

And  faint  stars  twinkled  in  the  dawn  of  day. 

Slow  on  my  sallow  path  leaf,  after  leaf. 

In  stillness  fell.  A  momentarv  grief  ^  ' 

Awak’d  the  starting  tear.  And  O !”  T  cried. 

Thus  sh^l  I  fall,  and  thus  all  hunaan  pride  t 
VoL.  V.  Y 
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Armstrong’s  Elonpils  of  the  Latin  Tongue. ' 

••  Yet  imag’d  in  my  race  I  re-appear, 

‘‘  Each  a  fresh  leaf,  to  spread  and  flourish  here : 

And  on  each  product  of  a  fruitful  spring, 

Hopes  and  chill  fears  their  rays  and  shadows  fling  ; 

Shew  in  brown  vigour  stout  and  staunch, 

“  Thro’  storms  adhering  to  his  oaken  branch, 

Un withering,  tho’  around  the  verdure  fade, 

And  the  last-left  of  all  the  summer-shade  ; 

Shrink  from  my  puny  IVillianis  aspin  hue. 

And  with  his  aspin  tremour  tremble  too  ; 

Paint  in  the  pleasant  ease  of  artless  Jane 
“  The  graceful  leaf  that  flows,  along  the  plane  ; 

In  Anne^s  retiring  bloom,  her  virgin  prime, 

“  Its  coy  sweets  shut  from  day,  the  fragrant  lime ; 

**  In  Kate^  the  succulent  green  sycamore, 

And  its  rich  sun-tints,  varied  every  hour — 

Yet  all — how  dance  in  air  our  quivering  joys — 

**  A  breath  enlivens,  and  a  breath  destroys  ppi  62.— 61. 

We  scarcely  expect  that  our  brief  notice  of  this  little  poem  will  pro¬ 
cure  for  it  so  much  of  the  public  favour  as  several  excellent  passages  in 
it  deserve ;  but  we  hope  it  may  incite  the'  author  to  undertake  and  care¬ 
fully  complete  some  other  performance,  more  worthy  of  hii  abilities,  and 
better  intitled  to  lasting  fame.  , 


Art.  XlII.  Elements  of  the  Latin  Tongue ;  with  all  the  Rules  in 
English.  Py  the  Rev.  Robert  Armstrong.  2d.  ed.  12mo,  pp.  116. 
Ss.  6d.  Mawman,  ^  . 

TF  it  were  possible,  in  this  land  of  freedom,  to  effect  an  uniformity  of 
school  books,  and  especially  of  those  used  in  learning  Latin  and 
G^eek,  the  advantages,  both  to  masters  and  scholars,  would  be  great. 
Amost  three  hundred  years  ago,  such  an  uniformity  was  commanded] 
by  royal  proclamation.  In  the  course  of  the  last  century,  however,  inno¬ 
vations  have  been  introduced  to  a  wide  extent :  but  we  fear  that  none  of 
the  New  and  Easy  Methods  have  succeeded  half  so  well,  in  laying  the 
ioundatiod  of  sound  classical  learning,  as  the  old  and  established,  one. 

'  It  is  to  the  praise  of  the  volume  before  us,  that  it  deviates  as  little  as 
possible  from  the  old  method.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  r^ublication  of  the  Eton 
Accidence,  almost  verbatim  :  with  the  addition  of  a  synoptic  *  table  of  the 
Declensions,  and  a  fuller  account  of  the  Impersonal  and  Defective 
Verbs.  Mr.  Armstrong  is  blamable  for  having  added  nothing  .to  the  very 
.  meagre  account,  which  he  has  copied,  of  the  Adverbs  and  Conjunctions. 
An  arranged  list  of  each,  he  might  easily  have  borrowed  from  Vossius  or 
the  Institutiones  of  Ruddiman  ;  and  such  lists  would  be  exceedingly  ser 
viceable  to  learners.  The  Syntax  and  Prosody  are,  as  the  tide  pro 
mises,  in  English  ;  anid  both  are  comprehensive,  perspicuous,  and  well 
arranged.  The  latter  appeals  to  great  advantage*,  on  comparison  with  the 
very  poor  and  defective  Prosodia  of  the  Eton,  or  its  prototype  Lilly’*> 
Grammar.  When  the  compiler  was  in  so  good  a  course  of  real  improve¬ 
ment,  we  wonder-  that  he  should  neglect  to  give  a  section  on  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  penult  of  Patronymics,  of  Diminutives  in  oAis  and 
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BakewelPs  Observations  on  ■  Jl'dol. 

i 

Adjectives  in  a/fV,  i7/x,  iwwx,  8:c.  Several  numerous  classes  of  sjdlables 
might  be  comprehended  under  a  few  short  rules,  which,  in  the  common 
.schools,  boys  account  for  by  the  allegation  of  *  authority,^  a  solution  too 
often  the  resource  of  ignorance.  We  have  noticed  a  few  oversights  ; 
such  as,  that  j  is  called  a  double  consonant,  and  is.  said,  without  any  ex¬ 
planation  or  linfiitation,  to  lengthen  a  preceding  vowel.  We  also  disap¬ 
prove  of  the  absence  of  the  Latin  versified  rules.  They  might  be  printed 
in  a  few  pages  at  the  end,  and  their  use,  of  course,lcft  to  the  option  of 
masters. 


I 
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Art.  XIV.  Observations  on  the  Injluence  of  Soil  and  Climate  ufion  IVool ; 
•  from  which  is  deduced,  a  certain  and  easy  Method  of  improving  the 
Quality  of  English  Clothing  Wools,  and  preserving  the  Health  of 
Sheep  ;  with  Hints  for  the  Management  of  Sheep  after  Shearing  ;  ,aa 
Inquiry  into  the  Structure,  Growth,  and  Formation  of  Wool  and  Hair  ; 
and  Remarks  on  tlie  Means  by  which  the  Spanish  Breed  of  Sheep  may 
be  made  to  preserve  the  best  Qualities  of  its  Fleece  unchanged  by 
different  Climates.  By  Robert  Bakewcll.  With  occasional  Notes  and 
Remarks,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Somerville.  8vo.  pp.  157.  Price 
5s.  6d.  bds.  Hardings  1808. 


'^HE  method  which  Mr.  Bakewell  proposes,  for  impro\ung  the  quality 
of  English  clothing  wool,  is  the  application  of  an  unguent  to  the 
skin  of  the  sheep.  His  facts,  relating  to  this  practice,  appear  to  be  fairly 
stated,  and  his  deductions  rational  and  plausible.  In  the  northern  coun¬ 
tries,  and  in  Scotland,  a  custom  has  immemorially  prevailed  of  using  what 
they  call  sheep  salve,  being  a  mixture  of  butter  and  tar,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  gallon  of  tar  to  twenty  pounds  of  butter,  as  a  preservative  against 
the  inclemency  of  winter  in  those  bleak  and  exposed  situations.  The 
y?hole  of  the  Carolina,  and  Virginia  thin  tar,  ^which  is  far  more  liquid 
than  the  tar  from  the  more  northerly  of  the  United  States,)  imported  at 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  is  sold  for  this  use.  Whether  during  the  present 
suspension  of  our  intercourse  with  America  any  substitute  for  this  ingre¬ 
dient  has  been  adopted,  we  know  not.  The  practice,  however,  having 
been  found,  in  the  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  wools  that  have  fallen 
under  Mr.  BakeweH’s  inspection,  to  soften  the  staple  and  render  it  silky, 
he  recommends  it  to  general  adoption.  .  * 

^  It  were  to  be  desired/  he  says,  *  that  a  cheap  substitute  for  tir  could 
be  found,  because  if  used  in  a  considerable  quantity,  it  communicates  a 
dark  tinge  to  the  fleece,  which  renders  it  unsuitable  for-  the  brightest 
dyes,  and  for  those  goods  which  are  finished  white,  as  blankets  and 
stoved  cloths ;  on  which  account,  I  would  recommend  a  quantity  of 
bees-wax  to  be  melted  with  butter,  hogs-lard,  or  blive-oil,  and  if  any  tar 
•be  used,  that  it  should  not  be  in  a  greater  proportion  than  one  quart,  to 
ten  pounds  of  tlie  mixture.^ 

•  Bees-wax,  butter,  hogsJard,  and  olive-oil  are  unfortunately  all  expensive 
articles,  if  to  be  purchased,  particularly  the  last ;  and  on  this  subject,  we 
v^ill  take  the  opportunity  to  express  our  regret  that  the  production  of  ve* 
getable  oils  continues  to  be  so  much  neglected  in  this  country.  1  hough 
the  olive  is  not  suited  to  our  climate,  let  us  profit  by  the  example  of 
our  continental  neighbours.  In  Germany  and  in  France,  an  excellent^ 
wholesome,  and  palatable  oil  is  drawn  from  the  seeds  of  the  common  gatdea 
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poppy,  which  IS  cultivated  In  large  quantities  for  that  puipose,  In  ‘  Hcd- 
land  and  in  several  parts  of  Germany,  the  extensive  fields  of  rape  and 
coleseed  surpass  the  luxuriance  of  wheat,  in  their  rich  yellow  tint,  and 
equal  it  in  the  profit  derived  from  the  oils  .which  they  produce  ;  they  ase 
likewise  an  excellent  alternative  and  preparative  for  white  crops.  These 
oils  would  unite,  equally  well  as  butter  or  lard,  with  tar  or  bees -wax. 
Lord  Somerville  suggests  the,  use  of  yellow  ochre.  It  is  a  greasy  clay, 
its  colour  is  that  ot  the  wool  itself ;  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  used  in 
Spain  In  its  natural  state,  with  a  view  perhaps  to  produce  this  effect;  the, 
rendering  the  wool  silky. 

'  The  influence  of  soil  upon  wool,  Mr.  Bakewell  considers  as  not  being 
exeited  internally,  by  means  of  the  food,  but  externally,  by  means  of  the 
action  of  the  soil  upon  the  fleece,  either  by  insinuating  its  particles  into 
the  fibres,  or  chemically  uniting  with  its  surface.  To  this  theory  we 
confess  ourselves,  with  Lord  Somerville,  not  disposed  implicitly  to  sub¬ 
scribe  ;  and  it  would  require  a  more  extended  observation  and  record  of 
facts,  than  are  detailed  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  to  establish  it,  although  he  la« 
hours  with  considerable  ingenuity  for  that  purpose.  Though  Mr,  B.  how¬ 
ever  falls  rather  short  in  this,  and  in  some  other  theoretic  parts  of  his  pub¬ 
lication,  he  has  deseiTed  well  of  the  community  for  the  practical  inferences^ 
and  experience  of  facts,  which  be  has  detailed  on  this  important  subject. 
He  is  a  great  advocate  for  sheltering  sheep  in  winter  and  at  night ;  a  prac¬ 
tice  that  cannot  be  too  much  urged.  Upon  the  whole,  we^ heartily  recom¬ 
mend  this  little  book  to  the  growers  of  wool  and  farmers  throughout 
the  kingdom.  'Its  appendices  and  postscripts  give  it  rather  a  desultory 
appearance ;  some  of  the  sentenced  are  tortuous  and  obscure,  and  Mr.  B* 
falls  into  Ae  vulgar  impropriety  of  confounding  the.,ver6s.  lay  and  lie. 
But  in  works  of  this,  kind  such  faults  are  very  pardonable. 

Art.  XV.  The  Mysterious  Language  of  St.  PauU  in  his  Descri/ition  of 
the  Man  of  Sin^  proved  from  the  Gospel  History  to  relajte  not  to  the 
Church  of  Rome^  out  to  the  Times  in  nvnich  it  was  written  ;  with  some 
Remarks  on  Sir  H.  M.  Wellwood^s  Sermons  on  Matt.  xxiv.  l^.  By 
N.  Nisbett,  M.A.  Rector  of  Tunstall.  pp.  88.  Price  2s.  6d.  Riving; 
tons.  1808. 

lyi  R.  N.  is  one  of  the  dabblers  in  prophecy,  and  conceives  that  from 
^  ^  time  to  time  he  is  making  new  discoveries  in  that  department  of 
theological  science.  His  design,  in  this  prolix  . and  bulky  pamphlet,  iSf 
to  acquaint  the  world,  that  ^e  Apostle  Paid,  in  his  prediction  of  the  Man 
of  Sin,  2  Thess.  ii.  had  the  same  object  in  view  as  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
liad  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  St.  Matthew.;  namely, 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  .  *  ”  . 

It  has  generally  been  supposed,  that  it  was  the  design, of  St.  Paul  tO^ 
foretcl  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,^.  and  the  destructive 
system  of  superstition,  idolatry,  and  will- worship, which  for  ages.. buried 
the  truth  under  heaps  of  abominations,  and.  spread  error,  wickedness,  and 
misery,  over  the  greatest  part  of  Chris'tendoni.  .This  internreution,  which 
has  b^n  pretty  general  among  Protestant  divines,  Mr.  N.  rejects ;  con¬ 
ceiving  that  he  has  satisfactorily  proved.that  the  prophecy  of  the  man, of 
sin  has  no  reference  to  the  church  of  Rome,  but  is  designed  to  predict 
the  entire  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  polity.  His.  chief'  argument  rests  on 
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the  similarity  of  the  language  used  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostle ;  and  he 
imagines  it  to  be  conclusive.  But  what  is  more  natural,  than  that,  as  there 
may  be  a  resemblance  between  two  of  Christ's  enemies,  in  their  spirit,  their 
character,  and  in  the  events  of  their  final  luin,  so  there  should  be  a 
resemblance  in*  the  laii^age  made  use  of  to  describe  them  ?  His  other 
reasons  have  little  weight. 

In  a  note  at  the  close,  he  argues  strenuously  against  Sir  Henry  MoncrieflF 
Well  wood's  exposition  of  some  verses  in  Matt,  xxiv  ;  and  insists  that  the 
application  of  any  part  of  that  prediction  to  the  day  of  judgement,  is  *  an 
hypotliesis  most  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  ;'«-and  if  infidelity 
increases^  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  when  such  methods  of  in¬ 
terpreting  Scripture  are  resorted  to***  We  intreat  Mr.  N.  to  lay  aside  his 
gloomy  despondency,  and  take  courage.  The  progress  or  decay  of. Chris¬ 
tianity  does  not  depend  on  the  interpretation  of  a  single  prediction  ;  and 
we  beg.  leave  to  console  him 'with  the  assurance  that  the  religion  of  Jesus 
is  losing  no  ground.  Wherever  that. religion  is  purely  and  faithfully 
preached,  and  this  is  the  case  in  a  greater  number  or  places  than  it 
ever  was  before,  it  is  constantly  crowned  with  success,  and  is  every  year 
extending  its  conquests.  ^  ,  • 

Art.  XVI.  National  Life  Annuities  i  comprizing  all  the  Tables,  and 
every,  necessary  Information,  contained  in  the'  Act  of  Parliament  for 
granting  the  same,  both  on  Single  and  Joint  Lives,  with  Benefit  ,of 
.  Survivorship ;  also.  Additional  Tables,  annexed  to  the  former  through* 
out ;  calculated  to  shew  what  Annuity  can  be  purchased  for  One  Hun* 

..  dred  Pounds -Sterling,  at  the  same  Rates  upon  the  same  Lives.  By 
EJF.  T.  Fortune,  Stockbroker.  8vo.  pp.  96.  Price  Ss.  6d«  Boosey.  1809* 

^HE  copious  title,  given  to  this  pamphlet,  leaves  us  but  little  to  say  rela¬ 
tive  to  its  contents.  The  tables,  which  are  in  number  nine^  and  shew 
the  yearly  amount  of  life  annuities  granted  on  one  or  two  lives  and  the  sur- 
vorship,  at  different  prices  of  the  three  per  cent,  consols,  are  preceded 
by  an  abstract  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  granting  Life  Annuities, 
passed  last  year.  The  correctness  of  the  tables  included  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  is  a  point  not  referable  to  our  tribunal :  but  assuming  .their 
truth  as  the  basis  of  the  computations  by  which  Mr.  Fortune  formed  his 
additional  tables  shewing  what  annuity  may  purchased  at  different  ages 
for  100  pounds  sterling,  we  think  it  right  to  say,  that,  from  the  exami¬ 
nation  ot  several  particulars  taken  promiscuously,  we  believe  them  to  be 
very  accurate.  The  pamphlet  is  neatly  printed,  and  seems  extremely  free 
from  press  errors. 

Art.  XVII.  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Zaragoza.  By  Charles  Richard 
Vaughan,  B.  M.  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  and  one  of  Dr. 
Radcliffe's  Travelling  Fellows  from  that  University.  Third  Edition 
with  Corrections  and  Additions.  8vo.  pp.  33.  Price  Is.  Ri3gway. 
1809. 

XJOW  different  would  have  been  the  complexion  and  destiny  ’  of  the 
Spanish  af&irs,  had  it  been  possible  for  the  mass  of  that  un¬ 
fortunate  people  to  have  been  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  j^ided  by 
the  same  skill,  as  are  described  in  this  valuable  pamphlet !  There^  can 
be  no  doubt,  wc  presume,  either  of  its.  genuineness  or  iu  authcnticitv* 
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Tha  account  It  gives  of  the  memorable  defence  of  Saragossa  ia  exceed¬ 
ingly  striking;  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  appear  to  have  displayed  aa 
enthusiastic  bravery,  and  a  dauntless,  indefatigable  fortitude,  surpassed 
by  nothing  in  all  history.  The  streets,  blocked' up  wiih  batteries,  and 
heaped  with  dead,  on  both  sides,  were  the  scene  of  perhaps  the  most 
sanguinaj*y  and  obstinate  conflict  that  was  ever  carried  on  within  the  walls 
of  any  city  on  earth.  'The  distinciions  of  age,  sex,  and  rank,  the  con¬ 
cern  for  property,  the  love  of  life,  every  thing  was  lost  sight  of,  in 
this  astonishing  blaze  of  heroism. 

*  Augustina  Zaragoza,  about  22  years  of  age,  a  handsome  woman, 
of  the  lower  class  of  the  people,  whilst  performing  her  duty  of  carrying 
refreshments  to  the  gates,  arrived  at  the  batteiy  of  the*  Portillo,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  French  fire  had  absolutely  destroyed  every  person 
that  was  stationed  in  it.  The  citizens,  and  soldiers,  for  the  moment  he¬ 
sitated  to  re-man  the  guns ;  Augustina  rushed  forward  over  the 
wounded,  and  slain,  snatched,  a  match  from  the  hand  of  a  dead  ar¬ 
tilleryman,  and  fired  oflF  a  26  pounder;  then  jumping  upon  the  gun, 
made  a  solemn  vow  never  to  quit  it  alive  during  the  siege,  and  having 
stimulated  her  fellow-citizens  by  this  daring  intrepidity  to  fresh  exertions, 
they  instantly  rushed  into  the  battery,  and  again  opened'  a  tremendou& 
fire  upon  the  enemy.  When  the  writer  of  these  pages  saw  this  heroine 
at  Zaragoza,  she  had  a  small  shield  of  honour  embroidered  upon  the 
sleeve  of  her  gown,  with  ‘‘  Zaragoza,*'  inscribed  upon  it,  and  was  re¬ 
ceiving  a  pension  from  government  and  the  daily  pay  of  an  artilleryman.* 
p.  16. 

At  one  time,  when  the  French  were  in  possession  of  half  the  town, 
the  following  laconic  note*  was  sent  by  the  commanding  officer,  requiring 
the  inhabitants  to  surrender ;  Qiiarul  General— ^ Santa  Engracia—La 
CapitulacionP  It  was  answered  in  the  same  style,  with  a  declaration  of 

war  even  to  the  knife,**  a  weapon  much  in  use  among  the  Arragonesc  ;** 
Quartet  General — Zaragoza — Guerra  al  Cuchlllo—PalafoxP  After  a 
series  of  most  dreadful  assaults  and  struggles,  carried  on,  with  some  in* 
termissions,  for  two  months,  the  French  retired,  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  a  considerable  body  of  troops  being  on  the  way  to  reinforce  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  writer  concludes  with  asvsuring  us,  that  ^  though  he  saw  in 
Zyaragoza  many  a  parent  who  liad  lost  his  clnldren,  and  many  a  man  re¬ 
duced  from  competence  to  poverty,  he  literally  did  not  meet  with  one 
human  being  who  uttered  tiie  slightest  complaint ;  every  feeling  seemed 
to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  memory  of  wliat  they  had  recently  done,  and 
in  a  just  hatred  of  the  French.* 

It  is  a  mel.incl'ioly  reflection,  ihet  the  brave  citizens  and  their  gallant 
chief  'are  probably  at  this  very  nioment  undergoing  another  siege,  arrd 
enduring  new  sufferings,  with  no  hope  but  that  of  acquiring  fresh  gloi*j'. 


Art.  XV  11  1.  }. mures  of  a  Preceptor  to  his  Pupils,  in  a  Series  of  Tales 
delivered  for  the  instruction  and  admonition  of  Youtlr  of  both  Sexes. 
Rendered’  from  the  Gernuin  of  the  celebrated  Adlerju.ngj  by  William 
Wennlngton.  12mo.  pp.  168.  Price  3s.  6d.  Longman  and  Cp.  1809. 


|T  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact,  familiar  perhaps  to  most  of  our 
readers,  that  ideas  appear  much  more  auractive  in  a  foreign,  tlian  in, a 
ye.-nacular  tongue.  'n\e  pains^  wiiich  a  has  cost  ps  to  aropiire. 
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give  a  factitious  value  to  it  in  our  estimation,  from  which  every  thing  ex-  • 
pressed  in  that  language  derives  some  benefit.  There  is  also  a  noveky  ia*' 
the  foreign  attire  of  the  thoughts,  which  adds  a  beauty  to  their  appearance 
that  we  never  find  in  their  ordinary  and  common  dress.  ’  We  may  remaik,  I 
too,  that  a  slight  degree  of  obscurity  is  favourable  to*  the  charms  of  almost  . 
any  sentiment  we  can  meet  with  ;  the  operation  of  a  foreign  language  in 
improving  the  effect  of  ideas,  is  like  that  of  a  veil  over  a  beautiful  form,  or  ’ 
of  the  mistiness  which  occasionally  adorns  a  prospect  bn  a  summer  evening, 
and  is  so  exquisitely  imitated  in  the  paintings  of  Cl  lude  Lorrain.— It  is 
only  from  considerations  of  this  kind,  that,  wc  can  pardon  Mr.  Wenning* 
ton  for  thinking  that  four  tales  in  German  were  worth  translating,  wltich 

in  English  are  certainly  not  worth  reading,  !  .. 

- - : - - - ■  '■»  ’ 

/\i  t.  XIX.  An  Inquinj  Into  the  Synijitows  and  Treatment  of  Carditis^  or  the  . 
Inflammation  of  the  Heart ;  illustrated  by  Cases  and  Dissections,  liy  John  , 
Ford  Davis,  M.  D.  S:c.  &c.  Svo.  pp.  200.  Price  4s.  boards.  ^  Batli,  . 
printed  ;  Longman  and  Co.  1808. 

principal  inferences,  dediicible  from  the  cases  recorded. by, Dr:.' 

Davis,  are,  that  syncope'  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse  are  tiot  in-  . 
variable  symptoms  of  this  terrible  disorder, — that  delirium,  andfsymptoms 
of  high  nervous  excitement,  such  as  wandering  pains,  and  spasmodic  aflfec-: 
tions  of  various  parts,  sometimes  occur, — that  pneumonic  symptoms,  pal¬ 
pitation,  and  vomiting,  do  not  always  appear, — and  that,  ‘  if  there’ be  any 
pathognomonic  symptom,  it  is  the  extreme  anguish  that-  is  felt  in  the  region: 
of  the  heart!  Dr.  D.  advises  bloodletting,  and  the  exhibition  of  digiiidis^ 
as  affording  the  best  hope  of  success.  But  all  the  three  cases  described, 
as  well  as  a  fourth*  briefly  noticed,  terminated  fatally.  The.  publication 
may  not  be  altogether  without  its  use;  as  it  combines  several  detajchedr 
observations,  and  adds  a  few  novel  ones  to  our  scanty  stock  of  know*^' 
ledge,  concerning  a  disorder  which  has  l.appily  been  too  seldom  observed 
to  be  accurately  understood.  ' 

_  .  ,  —  -  I  -  -  -  ^  ^ 

Art.  XX.  Mentorian  Lectitres  on  Sacred  and  Moral  Subjects^  adapted  to 
the  Comfirehension  of  Juvenile  Readers.  To  which  are  added.  Origi¬ 
nal  Miscellaneous  Poems.  By  Ann  Murry,  Author  of  MentorU. 
12mo.  pp.  254*.  Price  4s.  6d.  Longman  and  Co/  1808. 

TTEMALE  education  has  of  late  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion. 

Some  writers  recommend  the  ladies  to  go  through  the  sanie  routine 
of  education,  as  young  gentlemen  intended  for  the  learned  professions. 
They  would  have  them  begin  with  the  elements  of  the  dead  languages, 
and,  by  degrees,  proceed  to  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  classical  lite¬ 
rature.  Afterwards  the  fair  students  must  have  private  lectures  on  vari¬ 
ous  arts  and  sciences,  particularly  Logic  and  Rhetoric  ;  by  which  means 
they  would  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  scholars  at  the  university.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  plan,  tlie  ladies  would  not  be  mere  listeners,  when  grave 
and  dignified  subjects  are  brought  on  the  carpet but  might  contribute  a 
due  share  of  intelligence,  enliven  abstmse  topics  with  their  wit  and  viva- 
city,  give  importance  to  trifling  ones  by  profound  observations,  gain  fair 
triumphs  -by  force  of  eloquence,  without  claiming  the  allowances  of  cour¬ 
tesy,  and  attain  to  such  a  degree  of  intellectual  vigour  as  would  make 
them  more  respected  and  honoured  by  tlie  other  half  of  the  creation^  As 
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this  class  of  writers  are  disposed  to  exalt  the  fair  above  th«r  natural 
standard,  there  are  otiiers  who  would  depress  them  too  low.  They  agree 
with  Milton  in  thinking,  that  one  tongue  is  sufficient.  1'hey  are  afraid 
lest  extensive  Jalowledge  should  lead  the  ladies  to  encroach  on  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  men  ;  and  unfit  tliem  for  aiding  in  the  lighter  office^  and  re*, 
creations  necessary  for  relaxing  our  minds,  fatigued  by  laborious  exertions. 
They  would  liave  it  that  the  natural  softness  of  the  sex, ,  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cates  that  they  were  neither  designed  for  the  athletic  efforts  of  bodily 
strength,  which  enterprizes  of  great  pith  an<l  moment  often  demand  ;  nor 
for  the  intellectual  wrestling  commonly  requisite  for  making  advances  in 
science.  A  third  class  of  reasoners  take  a  middle  course,  and  assert  that 
the  attainment  of  knowledge  should  be  regulated  in  all  persons,  whether 
male  or  female,  by  the  situation.  Some  ladies,  therefore,  may  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  very  learned ;  others  very  estimable,  without  learning ;  but  all 
should  know  enough  to  qualify  them  for  the  duties  arising  out  of  their 
•  respective  stations. 

The  present  publication  cannot  be  objected  to,  by  either  of  these  classes 
of  disputants.  It  gives  useful  hints  to  those  ladies  who  design  to  study 
hard  ;  it  will  not  impart  so  much  wisdom  as  to  endanger  the  prerogatives 
of  men;  oad  it  affords  instruction,  in  many  parts,  closely  connected  with 
the  duties  which  all  women  have  to  perform. 

The  subjects  which  come  under  discussion  are.  Mental  Cultivation, 
Moral  Excellence,  Taste,  Sublimity. -^The  chapter  on  Mental  Cultiva¬ 
tion  is  very  well  written.  That  on  Moral  Excellence  contains  many  good 
remarks,  but  it  blends  together  things  which  ought  to  be  kept  distinct. 
Corair  on  discretion  is  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  duties  of  morality 
and  religion.  Some  of  the  observations  on  charity  are  erroneous,  and 
the  delinitlon  of  it  is  defective  and  inadequate.  »Thc  analysis  of  ideal 
beauty,  in  the  chapter  on  Taste,  has  merit.  The  first  lecture  on  Sublimity, 
in  which  its  general  nature  is  discussed,  is  somewhat-  obscure  and 
confused.  Little  new  light  can  be  thrown  on  this  subject  after  Ad-, 
dison’s  Dissertation  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination.  In  the  other 
Lectures,  the  author  illustrates  the  sublime  in  composition,  by  specimens 
from  the  Scriptures.  These  extend  to  so  great  a  length,  that  they  occupy 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  tl)e  volume,  "and  give  it  the  appearance  of  an 
historical  epitome  of  the  Bible.  After  some  time,  the  subject  which  was 
to  be  illustrated  is  f  orgotten,  and  the  author  merely  relates  scriptural  in¬ 
cidents  which  have  no  bearing  on  the  original  question.  .  But  although 
this  may  not  be  btiictly  logiciil,  yet  if  it  be, consistent  with  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  youth,  we  will  not  qUairel  with  the  writer  about  it.  And  we 
willingly  add,  that  the  historical  account  of  the  Bible  is  drawn  up  in  an 
accurate,  concise,  and  perspicuous  manner,  calculated  to  engage  the  at¬ 
tention  and  inform.the  minds  of  the  young. 

The  work  is  divided  into  a  scries  of  lectures,  supposed  to  be  delivered 
by  a  governess  to  her  pupil.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  lectures  are 
jtl^rown  into  the  shape  of  dialogues.  I'he  observations  of  Lady  Louisa, 
the  pupilj  in  reply  to  what  Mentoria  has  advanced,  or.  in  request  of  some 
..  farther  explanation,  are  dull,  tautologous,  and  useless.  The  book  would 
be  more  pleasing,  if  Lady  Louisa’s  part  were  entirely  expunged. 

The  poems  are  not  poetry. 
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Art. XXI.  Touth  admonished  to  submit  to  tJu  Guidance. of  God,  A  SermoTif' 
preached  at  the  Chapel,  in  Fish  Street,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  Jan.  8* ' 
1809.  By  George  Payne,  A.  M.  Published  at  the  Request  of  the 
Church.  8vo.  pp.  32.  Price  Is.  Baynes.  1809. 

iN  reading  a  sermon  like  this,  it  is  but  justice  to  reflect  how  few  dis- 
^  courses,  not  directly  intended  for  publication,  will  endure  a  minute 
and  rigid  examination  in  print.  The  defects  of  such  a  performance 
may  reasonably  be  charged  against  those  who  request  to  have  a  sermon, 
which  has  pleased  them  from  the  pulpit,  perpetuated  and  diffused  by  the 
press,  rather  than  to  the  author  who  accedes  to  their  friendly  and  flattering 
importunities  ;  and  such  a  request  will  be  readily  excused,  even  when  the  * 
sermon  is  much  less  iniitled  than  thisrto  appear  before  the  public,  by  those, 
who  remember  how  much  force,  novelty,  and  beauty,  may  be  given' to 
a  discourse,  by  an  accomplished  speaker,  which  cannot  accompany  it  on 
paper  to  the  privacy  of  individual  readers.  The  sermon  before  us  appears 
both  to  need  and  to  claim  some  degree  of  indulgence,  on  considerations 
of  this  nature.  It  is  the  production,  we  believe,  of  a  young  minister,  who 
has  not  before  presented  himself  at  our  bar ;  and  it  is  far  from  being 
destitute  of  pretensions  to  our  favour.  We  cordially .  approve  the  seri¬ 
ousness  and  the  wisdom  of  his  exhortations ;  and  sincerely  wish  that  they 
may  produce  their  appropriate  effects  on  the  minds  of  those  who  have  heard 
or  who  may  read  them.  The  text  is,  Jeremiah  iii.  4  ;  Wilt  thou  not  ert/ 
unto  me,  My  Father  j  thou  art  the  Guide  of  my  youth  ? 


Art.  XXII.  A  History  of  France,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Reign  of 
‘  Clovis y  in  418,  to  the  Peace  of  Camfio  Formioy  in  Octobery  1797;  after 
the  Manner  of  the  History  of  England  in  a  Series  of  Letters  from 
a  Nobleman  to  his  Son.  12rao.  pp,  422.  Price  .5s.  6d.  bds.  Darton 
and  Harvey.  1809. 

|T  is  only  as  a  careful  and  faithful  narrative  of  events,  that  we  can  venture 
to  recommend  this  publication.  It  bears  but  a  slight  resemblance  to 
the  popular  work,  professedly  adopted  as  its  model,  excepting  its  epistolary 
form.  It  is  in  general  rather  deserving  of  tolerance  than  of  approbation. 
With  regard  to  style,  it  can  pretend  to  Tittle  other  merit  than  that  of  plain* 
ness  and  perspicuity ;  and  though  it  is  not  chargeable  perhaps  with 
erroneous  tendency,  either  moral  or  political,  it  employs  but  rarely  and 
feebly  any  of  the  numerous  occasions  of  inculcating  lessons  of  wisdom. 
The  latter  part  of  the  work  perhaps  would  admit  of  most  exception:  The 
author  appears  to  have  taken  pains  in  executing  his  task  ;  and,  as  a  per¬ 
formance  of  this  kind  is  wanted  for  the  juvenile  book-case,  he  will  in  all 
probability  obtain  a  sufficient  remuneration. 


Art.  XXIII.  Some  Remarkable  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  William 
Howardy  who  died  at  North  Ferriby,  in  the  County  of  York,  March  2, 
1784.  By  Joseph  Milner,  A^M.  late  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  of 
Kingston-upon  Hull,  and  Vicar  of  Trinity  Church.  Fourth  Edition. 
I2mo.  pp«  92.  Price  Is.  6d.  boards.  Hamilton,  Hatchard,  Riving- 
tons.  1809. 

we  could  wish  to  give  all  possible  extent  to  the  circulation  of 
this  valuable  performance,  we  sciuple  not  to  recommend  even  a  fourth 
edition  of  it  to  the  notice  and  patronage  of  every  reader.  The  change 
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of* character  in  the  subject  of  the  narrative  so  decided  nnJ  consp;. 
cuous,  tlie  principles  of  that  change  were  so  scriptural,  the  comments  of 
the  excellent  biographer  are  so  judicious  and  impressive,  and  his  style 
is  so  neiTous,  that  we  cannot  but  regard  the  publication  as  at  all  times 
promising  the  highest  benefit  and  nreriting  the  warmest  praise*  It  may 
DC  regarded  as  one  of  the  superior  class  of  “  religious  tracts  acd  may 
not  only  be  peiiised  with  pleasure  by  the  devout  ‘Christian,  but  circulated 
among  general  readers  with  great  prospc’ct  of  utility. 

Some  press  errors,  we  observe,  that  affect  the  grammatical  construction, 
ha\'e  been  suffered  to  pass  uncorrected. , 


Art.XXIV.  /I  Concise  and  Imfiariial  Statement  of  the  Religious  Opinions^ 
General  Character y  l^c,  of  the  most  eminent  Sects  and  Parties  which 
divide  the  British  Christian  Churchy  &c.  See.;  in  a  familiar.  Conversa¬ 
tion  between  a  Youth  and  his  Friend.  ByC.  Hulbert.  12mo.  pp.  59. 
Shrewsbury,  Wood  ;  Crosby  and  Co.  1809. 

JLL-WRITTEN  and  superficial  as  this  statement  is,  we  should  probably 
have  let  it  pass  with  only  a  brief  and  lenient  notice,  or  perhaps'  with 
entire  neglect,  but  for  the  dangerous  notions  of  the  innocence  and  harm- 
Icssness  of  error  in  religion,  which  it  evidently  tends  to  inculcate.  In 
this’ respect,  it  somewhat  resembles  a  publication,  which  by  its  priority, 
specious  appearance,  and  professions  of  liberality,  has  obtained  unmerited 
patronage  from  the  public. .  We  refer  to  Mr.  Evanses  “  Sketch  of  the 
Denbnilnations  of  the  Christian  World.’*  And  we  cannot  omit  this 
opportunity  of  strongly  stating  and  deploring  the  very  pernicious  effects, 
which  ^  it  is  adapted,  and  has  been  observed  to  produce,  on  light  and 
sceptical  minds.  To  expose  the  various  instances,  of  unfairness  iind  par¬ 
tiality  which  it  contains,  would  not  bc'vcry  difficult;  but  we,  only  complain, 
on  this  occasion,  of  its  manifest  tendency  to  diffuse  a  spurious  candour, 
an  unscriptural  charity,  and  an  indifference*  concerning  religious  truth. 
Our  regret  for  the  prevalence  of  this  evil  would  be' still  deeper,  were  it 
not  for  a  remedy  which  is  exiremelv  well  suited  to  counteract  it.  Many 
of  our  readers,  undoubtedly,  are  acquainted  with  the  Essay  on  Tiuth, 
containing  an  Inquiry  into  its  Nature  and  Importance,  with  a  Statement 
of  the ‘Causes  of  Frror,  and  the  Reasons  of  its  being  permitted,”  by 
Mr.  Fuller;  prefixed  to  his  improved  -  edition  of  ‘‘Adams’s  View  of 
Religions d' ^  '  We  would  beg  lea\e,  most  earnestly  to  recommend .  till* 
excellent  tract  ns  an  antidote,  and  the  accurate  and  comprehensive  work 
of  which  it  fgrms'part  as  a  substitute,  for  the  publications  against*  which 
we  have  felt  it  an  Imperious  duty  to  protest. 


Art.  XXV.  I'he  and  other  Poems.  By  George  Wood- 

ley,  Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  155.  Price  6s.  bds.  Tipper.  1809. 


.ESS  the  elegant,  yet  modest  appearance,  of  this  little  .volume, 
has  too  much  prepossessed  us  in  its  favour, 'it  has  many  claims  to 
commendation.  I'he  principal  poem,- on  a  very  affecting  subject,  wliich 

*  Published,  1805,  is  8vq.  and  }2mo.  Sold  by  Williams  and  Co. 
Button,  fee.  ,  .  . 
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Woodley’s  Clmrch-Yavd,  and  other  Poems.  251 

f’  e  author  has  treated  copiously  and  ingeniously,  contnins  numeioui  pas* 
5j(Tes  of  real  merit.  We  extract  one  as  notan  unfair  specimen. 

‘  Hark  !  with  .what  awful  tone  the  drowsy  clock 
Proclaims  the  fleeting  hour !  How  sullen  fall 
.  The  dismal  accents  from  his  iron  tongue  ! 

Methinks  the  very  ranks  of  marshalled  graves 
•  ^'uake  at  the  sound  ;  and  from  beneath  is  heard  '  ' 

I  A  small  still  voice,  which  cries,  Redeem  the  time 

;  And  hark  again  !  The  solemn  tinkling  chimes,  , 

j  Bursting  the  bands  of  silent  indolence', 

ICh’aunt  their  nocturnal  service  to  the  moon  ! 

Transporting  sounds  !  at  this  impressive  hour 
What  blest  sensations  is  it  yours  t*  impart ! 

It  seems  as  if  from  Heaven’s  full  orchestra, 

Some  lyristS'had  come  down  to  strike  the  chords. 

And  wake  such  ardent  rapture  in  the  soul ! 

For  strains  at  once  so  solemn  and  so  sweet, 

So  heart-entrancing, — sure  were  never  heard, 

’  By  human  touch  or  art  alone  produced.  * 

Still  ling’ring  in  the  calm  and  list’ning  air, 

I  hear  them  yet ;  though  faint,  yet  heavenly  fine; 

Diminished,  not  destroyed  ;  the  softened  tone 
Sublimes  the  melody.  My  rising  soul 
’  Struggles  to  quit  the  gross  encumb’ring  clay, 

And  chase  the  viewless  minstrels  through  the  air ! 

But  ah  !  the  concert  dies  !  She  droops  her  wing. 

And,  sighing,  sinks  again  into  herself!’  pp.  35 — 37- 

The  serious  turn  of  the  sentiments  in  this  work,  and  the  very  amiable 
^bracter  which  '  it  inclines  us  to  attribute  to  the  author,  will  strongly 
pcouimehd  it  to  the  patronage  of  those  who  rejoice  in  the  association  of '* 
iry  and  devotion.  , 

I  The  minor  poems  are  by  no  means  despicable.  There  is  one  intitled  , 
^Poor  Hannah,^  written  in  the  ballad  style,  and  in  the  same  plaintive*' 
as  “  Tv/as  on  a  Winter’s  Evening,”  which  is  truly  pathetic.  The 
1 3nza  ‘  How  could  you  praise  my  beauty,’  &c.  was  probably  suggested  by 
I  charming  verse  in  the  ballad  of^'  William  and  Margaret;”  and  the 
I  l]vCis  of  the  two  poems  are  not  very  dissimilar.  In  the  present,  the 
grayed  and  abandoned  Hannah  dies,  at  the  moment  when  her  penitent 
I  ver  returns  to  renew*  and  sanctify  his  vows.  He  finds  her  expiring  on 
I  bleak  cliff,  in  a  dreadful  tempest ;  and  while  he  is  venting  the  agonies 
|‘  remorse  and  despair  in  the  following  lines,  is  struck  by  a  flash  of 
btning. 

I  “Awake,  arise  !  ’tis  Henry  calls  ;  ’tis  Henry  at  thy  feet, 

I  ^ho  comes,  a  weeping  penitent,  thy  pardon  to  intreat ; — 

I  0  God  1  what  horror  chills  me  !•  what  do  mine  eyes  behold — 

I  Her  soul  has  left  its  tenement — her  hand,  her  heart  is  cold  ! 

I  “  Curst  be  the  hand  that  rudely  plucked  the  flow’r  so  pure  and  gay, 

■  Then  left  it,  unprotected,  to  pine. and  waste  away  ! — . 

1 1  loath  myself!  Smite,  smite  me,  ye  awrul  li^^hinings,  dead ! 

I  FJl,  fall  ,  ye  lofty  mountains,  and  crush  this  trcach’rous  head.” 

I  .  ,  pp.  112,113. 

I  A  fine  enjfnviiiT  br  L?.n  lscer,  is  nretixed  as  a  fronti-pie  ce. 
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Art.  XXVI.  SEI.ECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 


Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  works  in.  the  firess^  usil  oiling 
Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  iff ormaiion  ( post 
of  the  suhjectj  extent^  and  jirohalle  price  of  such  works  ;  which  the^  ^ 
depend  upon  beiti^  communicated  to  the  publtCy  if  consistent  with  its  plan. 


Mr.  Park’s  edition  of  Warton’8  History  .of 
P)iiglish  Poetry  is  in  a  state  of  -great  forward- 
TI08S.  The  editor’s  plan  is  not  only  to  revise 
both  text  and  notes,  and  free  the  extracts 
from  the  charere  of  inaccuracy  to  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  subjected,  but 
also  tosupply  a  continuation  in  further¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Wartoii’s  plan.  The  very 
copious  Annotations  on  Wnrton’s  His.- 


Mr,  Farmer  is  printing  'a  second  edti 
of  his  Sermons  on  the  Parables,  in  one  oct 
VO  volume. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Dib4lin*s  first  volume 
the  new  edition  of  Arab’s  Typographic 
Antiquities,  by  Herbert,  is  gone  to  pm 
This  will  include  the  whole  of  “  Lewis’s  Li 
of  Caxton,^’  a  scarce  book  ;  and  an  amj 
account  6f  the  books  printed  by  our 


tory  by  the  late  learned  Antiquary,  the  venerable  typographer,  with  new  and  i 


Rev,  George  Ashby,  together  with  the  va-  resting  extracts.  The  notes  will  embnee 
rioiis  MS.  observations  loft  by  that  acute  great  portion  of  the  bibliographK'al  histo 
critic  Mr.  Ritsbn,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  of  the  fifteenth  century.  .  Exclusively 
present  Editer;  and  so  far  as  the  purposes  the  lives  of  Arties  and  Herbert,  there  will 
of  correction  and  illustration  can  be  served  a  preliminary  dissertation  on.  the  early  stj 
will  be  appended  to  the  notes  of  Mr.  War-  of  printing  and  engraving  in  this  conm 
ton.  with  fac-simile  wood  cuts.  Allthelargn 

Mr.  C.  Bradley,  of  Wallingford  School,  per  copies  of  thVs  first  vdluftie  are  en^aig 
has  in  the  press  a  Series  of  Questions  adapt-  and  the  greatt^  number  of  the  small, 
•d  to  Liudley  Murray’s  English  Grammar;  which  the  impression  is  a  limited  one.  C 
with  Notes,  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  single  copy  will  be  printed  ivV/uw,  o 
made  some  proficiency  in  the  study  of  the  emper-royal  folio  size.  This  is  aftn 
Knglish  Language.  The  plan  of  this  work  to  be  illuminated  and  adorned  with  aop 
is  similar  to  that  of  Morgan’s  Grainmaticse  .  priate  ornaments,  portraits,  flowers,  Gii 
Qiiaest tones.  and  Etruscan  bor^ders,  &c.  ‘ 

In  the  press,  and  may  be  expected  early  The  Rev.  Joseph  Wilkinson,  of  Thetfa 
in  May,  ^says  addressed  to  the  Jews,  on  is  going  to  publish,  by  subscription,  SH 
the  authority,  the  scope,  and  the  consumma-  Views  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  i 
tioii  of  the  Law  and  the  Propb^^ts  ;  written  at  part  of  Scotland ;  exhibiting  the  most  ^ 
the  request  of  the  London  Missionary  So-  turesque  situations  in  these  counties,  a 
ciety,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ewing,  of  Glasgow.  letter-press  descriptions. 


priate  ornaments,  portraits,  flowers,  Gr 
and  Etruscan  bor^ders,  &c.  ‘ 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Wilkinson,  of  Thetfo 
is  going  to  publish,  by  subscription,  SH 


One  vol.  1 2mo. 

An  Apology  for  \he  King’s  Supremaej', 
with  Memoirs  of  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
shewing  its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Results  in 
different  Ages  and  Natbuis,  so  far  as  relates 
to  civil  affairs,  is  in  the  press  in  one  8vo.  vo¬ 
lume.  As  it  is  supposi^  to  proceed  from  a 
distinguished  character  in  the  church,  it  is 
eagerly  expected  in  particular  by  tliose  of 
the  Romish  pcrsiusion. 

Two  volumes  of  Sermons  of  the  late  Bi¬ 
shop  Horsley,  arc  intended  to  lx*  published 
by  subscription,  and  to  be  ready  in  June 
next. 

Sprcxlily  will  be  published,  neatly  printed 
in  octavo,  a  Scries  of  Discourses  on  the 
Principles  of  Religious  Belief,  as  connected 
with  Human  Happiness  and  Improvement, 
By  the  Rev.  R.  Morehead,  A.  M.  of  Baliol 
f'ollege,  Oxford,  Junior  Minister  of  the 
Fpis!et)pal  Chapel,  Cowgate,  Edinburgh. 


letter-press  descriptions. 

Mr.  Hilditch  proposes  to  publish 
scription,  the  History  and  Antiqui  '’^ 
Tamworth. 

Lord  Valentia  haw  printed  two  voIjh 
of  his  Travels ;  the  w’hole  will 
about  May  or  June  next,  in  3 
luines.  ' 

Dr.  Stock  of  Bristol,  has  undertaken 
write  a  Life  of  the  late  Dr.  BeiDnes, 
the  approbation' of  his  family 

Mr.  Matthew  Murfitt,  of  trinity 
Cambridge,  is  printing  an  Rssay  on 
and  Ciiaracter  of  Agesilaus,  sou  of  A 
damus. 

The  Rev.  C.  Wellixdovrd,  of  Yort 
s<wn  publish  Memoirs  of  the  Life  a(Hi 
ings  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  W<kxI, 
of  the  chatiel  at  Mill-hill,  in 
.the  address  delivered  at  his  interni<*h 
a  sermon  on  occasion  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Enfield,  author  of  the 


t 
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List  of  H'orks  recently  published.  2f  3  ' 


Iry  of  the  English  Language,  has 
eudy  for  press  the  first  volume  of 
icyclop»dia,  oir  Circle  of  knowledge 
ince.  The  work  is  arranged  in  a* 
\fay,  and  is  intended  as  well  for 
stance  of  the  youthful  mind  in  its 
tlirough  the  different  stages  of  scho- 
irning,  as  for  the  more  enlightened 
science.  It  is  to  consist  of  25  vo- 
jodecimo,  each  containing  a  com- 
atise  ou  some  important  branch  of 

erningham  will^  shortly  publish  a 
ntitlecb  Tlie' Alexandrian  School; 
S^arrative  of  the  characters  and  writ- 
the  first  Christian  professors  in  the 
Alexandria. 

Lucas  is  preparing  to  publish  the 
of  Humanius  in  search  of  the  Teni- 
lappiness.' 

Martin,  who  has  been  diligently  cm- 
n  the  study  of  extraneous  fossils  for 
»rs,  is  about  to  publish,  under  the 
ge  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  a  quarto 
of  Plates  and>  Descriptions  the 
ations  of  Derbyshire.  He  has  also 
eady  for  publication,  in  an  octavo 
»  an  Elementary  Introduction  to  the 
dge  of, Extraneous  Fossils ;  being  an 
l  to  establish  the  study  of  these  bo- 
scicntific  principles, 
iily  will  be  published,'  A  New  and 
^  Military  Dictionary :  including 
ory  and  practice,  and  also  the  whole 
of  the  art  of  war,  with  numenius 
ings.  Price  11.  2s.  in  boards. 

V  edition  of  Quintilian,  after  the  man- 
Rolliii’s  Compendium,  is  printing  at 
,  in  an  octavo  volume,  and  is  nearly 
br  publication. 

I^dpn  Booksellers  having  com- 
Holinshed’s  Chronicle,  that  of  Hall 
ly  ready,  and  Grafton  is  in  the 


A  member  of  the  university  of  Oxford  has 
announced  for  publication,  Lind  ley  Murray 
examined,  or  an  address  to  classical,  French 
and  English  teachers  ;  and  grammatical  er¬ 
rors  in  Mr.  Murray's  grammar  are  pointed 
out ;  shewing  at  the  same  time  the  necessity 
of  an  English  grammar,  that  will  lead  to 
the  grammar  of  any  other  language,  with* 
out  violating  the  purity  of  the  English. 

Mr.  Robertson  Buchanan,  wdio  lately  pub* 
lished  an  Essay  on  the  Teeth  of  Wheels, 
with  their  application  in  practice  to  mill- 
work  and  other  machinery,  has  a  second 
essay  nearly  ready  for  publication,  and 
three  more  prepared  for  the  press.  He  will 
also  speedily  publish  a  second  edition  of 
his  Essay  on  Heating  Buildings  by  Steam, 
w  hich  will  contain  a  methodical  collection 
of  the  facts  that  have  since  been  ascertained, 
and  have  rendered  the  practice  certain  and 
commodious.  v 

The  Reports  of  the  preventive  Medical 
Institutional  Bristol,  which  have  been  some 
time  expected,  were  left'  in  a  certain  de,gree 
of  forwardness  by  the  late  Dr.  Beddoes ; 
and  they  will  be  completed  and  published, 
as  soon  as  possible,  by  Mr.  King  and  Dr. 
Stock,  The  former  gentleman  has  been 
surgeon  to  the  institution  from  its  com¬ 
mencement. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  A  System  of 
Surgery,  in  4  vols.  8vo,  by  James  Kussei, 
F.R.S.E.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Royal 
Intirmary,  and  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery 
in  the  Universit}’^  of  Edinburgh. 

In  the  press,  and  soon  will  be  published, 
A  System  of  Surgery,  in  4  vols  8vo,  by  John 
Thomson,  M.  D.  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  Pnifessor  of  Surgery  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  a4|d  Regius  Pro¬ 
ctor  of  Military  Surgery  in  the  Uiiivertity 
of  Edinburgh. 


.  Alt.  XXVII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BOTANY. 

English V'Botanist’a  *  Pocket  Compa- 
containii^  the  essential  generic  cha- 
^er  of  'overy  British  planti  arranged 
^Tj^hly  to  the  Linnean  system:  together 
^  t  short  and .  easy  introduction  tu  the 
of  botany,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
upon  (lie  classification  .of 

<  system  if  founded;  '  By  d*  Dede,.  1 


EDUCATIOH. 

An  Easy  Grammar  of  the  Laws  and  Con> 
stitution  of  England,  accompanied  with 
questions  and  cases' for  solution,  and  by  a 
glossary  of  terms.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Gold¬ 
smith,  author  of  the  Grammar  of  Geogra¬ 
phy  |  &c. -12mo.  3t.  fid. 

uiiToavi. 

The  History  of  Barbadoei;  from  the  irgt 

I 

.  .  ^ 
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List  <f  Horn's 

discovery  of  the  island,  iir  tl^c  year 
till  the  .'^retSKioii  of  Lord  Si  aforth,  IJiOl, 
By  John  PoytT,  4  to.  11.  lls.  od.  bnanls, 

MEPICINK  AMD  CHlRt  nCKRY. 

A  Letter  to  John  naygai  tii,  M.  I).  F.  ILS. 
London  and  IMinbursih,  ^c.  tVoin  Colin 
(dii^bohn.  .M.  I).  F.  H.  S.  &r.  author  of  an 
Fsijaj’’  on  the  l^olilcMUial.  F«*ver  :  evhibitinir 
farther  evidence  of  the  inrecrious  nature  of 
this  fatal  distemper  in  (irenada,  (lining 
1793,  4.  3,  and  (3 ;  and  in  the  Cnited  States 
of  Alii  :i  ica  from  1793  to  1803  ;  in  order  to 
correct  th(‘  pernicious  doctrine  proninliiatrd 
by  Dr.  F.d ward  Mi Ih  r,  and  other  American 
physicians,  rclativt;  to  this  destructive  jicsti- 
h  nee,  8vo,  ds. 

An  Kssay  on  Warm  and  Vapour  Laths, 
with  hints  for  a  new  mode  of  applying  heat 
and  cold,  for  tlic  cure  of  diseases  aiul  the 
preservation  of  health.  Illusti  at(Nl  hy  c  iscs. 
By  Ji.  Kentish,  M.  1),  physician  to  tlie  Bri¬ 
tish  Dispensary,  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

,  MISCLLLANEOUR. 

Kemarks  on  the  Jacobinical  Tiaulcncy  of 
the  Edinburgh  Rcvii“w  ;  in  n  letter  to  tlie 
Karl  of  Lonsdale.  By  R.  WhariOii,  Es(|. 
M.  P.  Svo.  ()s. 

The  Uitrod notion  to  an  Examination  of 
tin'  Internal  F.vidcnce,  respecting  tlie  anti- 
(jniry  and  authenticity  ^f  certain  publica¬ 
tions,  said  to  liave  been  found  in  manus¬ 
cripts  at  Bristol,  written  by  a  leariie(l 
priest  and  otluTs  in  the  fift«?euth  century. 
By  John  Sherwen,  AI.  D.  Member  of  the 
College  of  Physiciuns  and  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  'and  Conesponding  Member  of 
the  Medical  Society.  London.  8vu.  7s. 

7’he  Span  sh  Post  Guide,  as  published  at 
ATadrid  hy  ordm*  of  the  (jovernineut,  traiiL* 
laletl  from  the  0»igiiial  in  order  to  he  pre- 
tix'  ci  to  the  new  Edition  of  Mr.  Scmple.’s 
Journej'  in  Spain,  and  illustrated  by  a  Map. 
tis.  Od. 

A  Letter  to  William  Mellish,  Esq,  M.  P. 
on  a  la»e  Dispute  in  the  Parish  of  Edmon¬ 
ton,  and  t>u  the  alledgcd  Abuses  in  ChrisPs 
Hospital.  By  the  Rev.  Dawson  Warren, 
A.  M.  Vicar  of  Edmonton.  Is.  6d. 

A  Collection  of  Portraits  drawn  from 
the  Life.  No.  I.  to  be  continued  quarterly. 
II.  Is. 

Remarks  on  Mr.  Fox's  HisUiry  of  James 

11.  Is. 

Regulation  Uniforms  of  the  British  Army. 
No.  1.  IQs.  6d. 

Letters  from  the  late  W.  Warbiirton, 
D.  D.  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  to  the  late  R. 
Hurd,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Worcester,  from  the 
y tar  1749  10  1776,  Itfi  for  Publication  by 


'eceiUhj  published.  .  I 

the  late  Bishop  Hurd.  2iid  editiou.  J 

riic  Harleiiyi  Miscrllanv,  a  urw  Edition; 
with  a  Supplement  and  Notes,  by  Th'/rir. 
Park,  F.  S..A.  vol.  ii.  royal  4to  31.  Ss. 

Plutarch's  Lives,  translated  (roin  tlieOrj. 
ginal  Greek;  with  Notes, (hitieal  and  IF 
torical,  and  a  T.d'c  of  Plutarch.  By  L  n 
Lanuhorne,  I).  I)  and  WilHain  Duiich  :  ^ 
A.  iM.  A  new* F.dition,  w’th  (.’onvct.oiis  ,ri 
Additions,  by  the.  Rev.  Francis  Wiaiighit 
M.  A.  V.  R  S.  6  vo!s.  8vo.  3!. '3s. 

d'ln*  Jliad  and  Odyss(‘y  of  IJoiurr,  tnpf. 
lated  into  EnglishBlank  'V’e  rse,  withcojil.  j 
Altorntions  and  Notes,,  prepared  for 
IVess  hy  the  Translator,  William  CoTVftr, 
Esq.  and  published  with  a  Preface  by  17 
Kinsman,  John  Johnson,  L.  L.  B.  ChaplaV 
t<)  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  d’hird  1, 
tion,  4vols.  Svo,  11.  lbs.  royal  pap<'r  51.  > 
d'ho  Works  of  .lonathan  Swift,  D.  A 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin.  Arranged  ? 
'Fhoinas  Sheiidan,'  A.  -M;  with  Notes,  11 
tor*caland  Critical.  A  lu  w  .Edition,  cor- 
reep^d  and  revi.scd,  by  John  Nicholls,  F.S.' 
Ckc.  1 9  vols.  Svo.  91. 

A  Complete  View  of  the  Gold  and  Si!  •• 
Co'ns  of  all  Nations,  with  their  Names,  A- 
say,  Weight,  and  S.erling  Value.  Ij 
James  Fale Goldsmith,  1.2mo.  lOs.  8d. 

•  Flowers  of  Literature;  or,  Characteri  A 
Sketches  of  Human  Nature  and  rnod.. 
Manners  ;  con  istiug  of  Ess.ij’^s,  Aurrdoi'? 
'Tales,  Narratives,  curious  Stories, 
chiclly,  selected  from  th(T  most  ceiebrat  1 
Productions  in  tlie  Year  1807.  l‘2ino.  6s. 

Heliques  of  Robert  Burns;  consiMlii: 
chiefly  of  Original  Letters,  Poems,  ar' 
Critical  Observations,  on  Scottish  Son::' 
Collected  and  published  by  R.  H. 

Svo.  10<.  6d. 

A  Dialogue  in  the  Eiysian  Fields,  beUr- 
the  Right  Hon.  Charles  .lames .  Fpx,  a- 
Some  of  his  Royal  Progenitors.  4to.  5s. 

Selections  in  Portuguese,  from  var  ^ 
Authors,  with  English  Translations,  3s.  6<l 
A  Letter  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
of  York  ;  or,  an  Exposition  of  the  Circ^^; 
stances  w'hich  led  to  the  Appointment  of 
Hew  Dalrymple.  By  Thomas  Hague,  2s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Governors  of  ChrisPs  Ik- 
pita!,  biMiig  a  Refutation  of  the  Invectiu^ 
and  Misrepresentations  contained  in  a  P 
ter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Warren,  Vii'arofL 
inontoii.  to  William  Mellish,  Esq.  M*  P* 
Robert  Waitliman.  lij.  6d.  <  - 

'Fhe  Compositor’s  and  Pressman's 
to  the  Art'  of  Pnnting.  By  C.  Stu* 
Printer,  royal  P2mo.  3s.  6d.  ..  .  . 

An  Kssay  on  the  Commercial  Habits  ^ 
the  Jews.  3s. 

Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  scarce 
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5vtheTl<^v.  W.  Be loc.  Translator  of  Hero-  I 
I  dolus,  &-0.  V61.  iii.  8vo.  9s. — 'Fhe  first  two  t 
I  VoUiiMCS  of  the  Work,  price  1 8s.  are  in  i 
I  print.  Tvi'o  more  Volumes  arc  preparing  i 
i  publication.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  will  i 
tKj given  a  general  Index  to  the  whole  work. 

An  analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles 
of  Taste,  By  Richard  Payne  Kuitjht,  Esq. 

J  4ih  Edition,  8vo.  8s.  fid. 

\  An  Essaj^  on'Medals;  or,  an  Introduction 
i  to  the  Knowledge  of  Ancient  and'  Modern 
j  Coins  and  Medals;  especially  those  of 
1  Greece,  Rome,  and  Britain.  By  John  Pin- 
j  ton.  Third  Edition,  with  Corn^ctions  and 
]  Ailditions,  voIh.  8vo.  ll.  I  I  s.  fid. 

I?  The  Remonstrant :  being  a  Letter  to  Mr. 

I  William  Hale ;  in  Reply  to  his  Adtlress  to 

Iie  Public  upon  the  injurious  T'cmlcncy  of 
le  lA)ndon  Female  Penitentiary.  By  G. 
lodson.  8 VO.  Is. 

A  comparative  View  of  the  Plans  of  Edu- 
alion,  as  detailed  in  the  Publications  of  Dr. 

[Hi,  and  Mr.  Lancaster.  The  Second  Edi- 
ioii,with  Remarks  on  Dr.  Bell’s  “  Madras 
chool,”  and  H  nts  to  the  Managers  and 
omraittees  of  Charity  and  Sunday  Schools, 
in  the  Practicability  of  extendiiig  such  In- 
tiUiiions  upon  Mr.  Lancaster’s  Plan.  “  Pal^ 
wn  qm  meruit  feratP  By  Joseph  Fox.  8vo. 

NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Anecdotes  of  Birds  :  or,  short  Accounts 
of  their  Habits  in  a  state  of  Nature.  Col¬ 
lected  from  the  best  Authors  on  Natural  His- 
tury,  f.  8vo.  4s. 

PHILOLOGY. 

An  Abridgement  of  the  .Latin  Prosody 
Bade  easy,  for  the  Use  of  Schools ;  contain¬ 
ing  as  much  of  the  Information  given  on 
nch  Subject  in  the  larger  Work,  as  appear¬ 
ed  suited  to  the  Use  and  Capacity  of  Young 
Prosodians.  ByJ.  Carey,  L.  L.  I).  iCrao. 
3Si  6d. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Persian  T.anguagr. 
BySir  William  Jones.  The  Seventh  Edition,  ^ 
revised  and  corrected  by  Dr.  Wilkins,  ImU- 
lof  of  the  improved  Edition  of  Richardson’s 

Persian  Dictionary.  4to.  18s. 

*  # 

POITRY. 

The  Mother,  a  poem,  in  five  books.  By 
Mrs.  West.  Foolscap  8vo.  7?. 

Poems  and  Translations,  from  the  minor 
Greek  poets  and  others;  written  chiefly  be- 
tweea  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen.  By  a 
8vo.  5s.  •  . 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.*  ‘‘  - 


the  months  of  May  and  June,  1803,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  agreement  made  by  •Govern¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  Palnier,  for  the  reform  and 
improvement  of  the  post-oflice  ami  its  reve¬ 
nue;  wirti  an  appendix,  containing  the  se¬ 
veral  documents  therein  referred  to.  8vu. 
5s. 

Six  IjCtters,  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Mil¬ 
ner’s  explanation  relating  to  the  proposal 
made  in  the  last  session  of  Purlianirnt,  for 
ndinittiiig  the  King’s  cWoin  tha  election  of 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops.  Addressed  to 
the  wlitor  of  the  Morning  F*ost,  and  first 
published  in  that  Paper.  By  A.  B.  To 
which  is  now  added,  an  app'^ndix,  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  documents.  8vo.  3s. 


M)ates  in  both  houses  of  Parliament,  in  - 


POLITICS. 

The  Whole  of  the  Proceeding?  of  the 
Board  of  Inquiry,  upon  the  .subject  of  the 
late  campaign  in  Portugal.  By  Authority. 
8vo.  l‘2s. 

Strictures  on  tlic  Present  G.ivcrnmenf, 
civil,  military,  and  politica',  of  the  Br.tisli 
possessions  in  India;  including  a  view  of 
the  recent  transactions  in  tliat  country, 
w  hich  have  tende^l  to  alienate  the  alVections 
of  the  people  :  in  a  letter  from  an  oiriccr, 
resident  on  tlie  jqnit,  to  his  friend  in  Fuigland, 
3s. 

Reflections  upon  the  State  ami  Conduct 
of  1  ubiic  AtFiirs,  at  the  comniencenient  of 
the  year  1809.  By  an  Engiishman  of  the 
Old  School,  bvo.  2s. 

•  THEOLOGY.  * 

Four  Discourses,  on  Subjects  relating  to 
the  arnuseinent  of  the  Stage ;  preached  at 
Great, St.  Mary’s  Church,  Cambridge,  on 
Snmlay  September  the  23th,  and  Sund  ly 
October  the  2d,' 1808;  with  copious  siipT 
'plomentary  .  notes.  By  James  Pluiatrtv 
B  D.  7s. 

'Eht'.  W’^ay  in  which  we  should  go  ;  as  r- 
mou,  preached  in  the  parish  church  of  St! 
Botolph,  Cambridge,  on  Sunday,  December 
llih,  lb08,  for  the  benefit  of  the  New 
School,  established  on  Dr.  Bell’s  and  Mr. 
J.ancaster’8  plan  of  education.  By  James 
Pluintrc,  B.D.  Is. 

A  Plain  and  Serious  Address,  from  a  pa¬ 
rochial  clergyman  to  his  parishioners,  at 
the  comintncement  of  the  new  yiar.  Is.  fi  l. 

Y’outh  adiiiunished  to  submit  to  the  Guid¬ 
ance  of  God.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  the 
Chapel,  in  FUh-Street,  Kingston  upon  Hull, 
Jan.  8.  1809.  By  George  Payne,  A.  M. 
Published  at  the  Request  of  the  Church 
8 VO.  Is. 
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Londina  Illustrata  ;  or,  a  Collection  of 
Plates  comisting  of  Engravings  from  ori¬ 
ginal  Paintings  and  Drawings,  and  Fac¬ 
simile  Copies  of^  Scarce  Prints  ;  display¬ 
ing  the  State  of  the  British  Metropolis, 
from  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
Revolution.  No.  2.  with  four  plates,  viz. 
1.  The  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
near  Smithfield,  a  Fac-siinile  Copy  from  the 
very  scarce  Etching  by  Hollar,  in  Dugdale’s 
Monasticon.  Suffolk  House,  Charing 
Cross,  from  a  Drawing  by  Hollar,  in  the 
Pepysian  Library,  Cambridge.  3.  Durham, 
Salisbury,  and  Worcester  Houses,  in  the 
Strand,  from  a  Drawing  by  the  same.  4. 
York  House,  adjoining  the  above,  from  a 
Drawing  by  the  same.  Is. 


A  History  of  Brecknockshire.  Contain, 
ing  the  Antiquities,  Sepulchral  Monuments 
and  Inscriptions,  Natural-  Curiosities,  V’aria- 
tiou  of  Soil;  Stratification,  Mineialogv,  a 
Copious  List  of  rare  and  other  Plants,  and 
the  Genealogy  and  Arms  of  the  Families 
blazoned ;  togetl^er  with  the  names  of  the 
Patrons  and  Incumbents  of  all  the  Parishes 
and  Livings  in  that  County.  By  Theophilus 
Jones,  Deputy  Registrar,  &c.  The  second 
and  concluding  Volume,  illustrated  by  nu¬ 
merous  plates,  royal  4to.  41;  1 4s.  6d. 

TRAVELS. 

Caledonian  Sketches,  or,  a  Tour  throng 
Scotland,  in  the  year  1807.  By  Sir  John 
Carr.  4to.  with  numerous  fine  views.  21.2s, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Oiir  account  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1808,  Part.  I,  is  necessarily  post¬ 
poned  to  the  next  number. 

We  are  much  gratified  by  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  object,  tendency,  and  execution 
of  this  publication,  expressed  by  our  correspondent  Observalor  from  North  Britain  ;  as  well  as 
by  the  candour  with  which  he  has  made  his  remarks  on  a  critique  in  our  last  volume, 
p.  1089.  If  he  reconsiders  the  subject  to  which  he  adverts,  he  will  6nd,  that  the  resistance! 
to  a  vessel  in  motion  will  not  be  invariable,  with  equal  velocities,  while  the  density  of  the 
duid  varies,  unless  the  surfaces  immersed,  as  well  as  the  quantities  of  fluid  displaced,  be  in¬ 
versely  as  the  densities.  And  even  if  this  were  not  the  fact,  Obsenator^s  arguments  would 
nqt  apply  to  our  objections  against  General  GranPs  contrivance  :,  because  it  is  not  the  ves¬ 
sel,  but  the  ball  let  down  through  the  tube  and  drawn  after  it,  which  experiences  the  resist* 
ance  to  be  measured  in  the  standard  experiment ;  and  that  resistance  will  manifestly  vary 
conjointly  with  the  density  of  the  duid,  and  with  some  function  of  the  velocity  of  the  sail¬ 
ing  vessel. 

In  answer  to  another  worthy  Correspondent,  who  signs  Jgnofus,  we  would  beg  to  olr- 
serve,  that  the  general  commendation  of  an  author’s  style  does  not  imply  an  unqualified 
approbation  of  every  sentence  in  bis  work ;  and  that  the  various  faults  of  which  Ignotus 
justly  complains  in  the  w^ork  referred  to,  are  all  noticed  in  our  critique,  as  strongly, 
think,  every  thing  considered,  as  the  occasion  required. 

-  Dr.  Carpenter’s  Letter  has  come  to  hand.  He  would  probably  not  have  thought  it  so  ne¬ 
cessary  fur  Aim  to  call, upon  us”  to  correctan  unintentional  misrstatement,  bad  he  recol¬ 
lected  that  the  gentleman  whom  alone  it  concerned  was  the  only  proper  person  to  demand 
such  **  an  act  of  justice and  he  might  have  been  still  less  inclined  to  interfere,  had  be 
first  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  that  gentleman  had  complained  for  himself,  and 
whether  he  bad  received  a  private  explanation,  and  whether  he  was  desirous  of  receiving  * 
public  one. 

ErraU.— p.  1  if3,  L  23.  read  1 778  or  1 779. 

V  p.  1 82. 1.  25,  tfter  every  dele  the  comma, 

p.  200, 1.  6.  from  bottom,  for  odiam  read  odium/ 
p.  — ,  1.  1 1  ‘  — ,fer  studis  read  studio. 
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